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N.Y. STATE RULES THAT 
COMPANIES CAN'T BUY 
CHICAGO CERTIFICATES 


But Conway Says It Is O. K. To 
Buy Tax Anticipation 
Warrants 


MILLION WAS ALLOCATED 
Citizens’ Committee Crisis Over; 


Companies Agreed To Buy 
Warrants 





The web of Chicago finance, where 
the city treasury ran out of ready cash 
and it was necessary to appoint a citi- 
zens’ committee to raise money through 
the warrant and certificate route in 
order that city employes might be paid, 
has an endless number of ramifications. 
When the finances were at lowest ebb 
the citizens’ committee made allocations 


_to various businesses, trades and indus- 


tries for the purchase of the certificates 
which are based on collateral of the 
city’s tax anticipation warrants. 

The fire insurance business was asked 
to buy $1,000,000 of the citizens’ com- 
mittee certificates. This resulted in a 
trip to New York City of a committee 
of the Chicago Board of Fire Under- 
writers, headed by Ernest Palmer, man- 
ager of that board. A committee of 
company executives was appointed by 
the National Board of Fire Under- 
writers to see Albert Conway, Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, for a ruling on the 
subject. Mr. Conway ruled that the cer- 
tificates based on the Chicago warrants 
were not proper investments for fire in- 
surance companies doing business in 
this state. The reason for this is that 
Section 16 of the New York insurance 
code provides that companies may in- 
vest in stocks or bonds of solvent cor- 
porations. The Chicago citizens’ “res- 
cue committee” is not a corporation, but 
a voluntary association. While the com- 
panies cannot buy the certificates, Mr. 
Conway said it was perfectly legal for 
them to buy city tax anticipation war- 
rants and similar warrants of divisions 
the Chicago municipality. 

Ask Bank for Warrants to Buy 

The Chicago committee left for home 
convinced that arrangements could be 
made with some bank to allot the com- 
panies $1,000,000 of warrants instead of 
a $1,000,000 of certificates. It was 
learned, however, that by the terms of 
the trust agreement the committee could 
not itself sell tax anticipation warrants 
as they were needed as collateral on 
which the certificates were based. The 
committee then went to a bank and 
asked for $1,000,000 of the warrants in 
the bank’s possession, the bank owning 
them independently of the committee 
and having had the warrants in its own 
possession for some months. The idea 


was that the bank could then take funds 
derived from the sale of the warrants 
and buy the certificates. However, when 


(Continued on Page 32) 
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GROUP ANNUITIES WILL 
NOT BE DISPLACED BY 
STATE PENSION PLANS 


Six States Having Old Age Benefit 
Laws Paid Only $200,000 in 
One Year 


MILLENNIUM SOME WAY OFF 


One Life Company Paid in Pen- 
sions Five Times What States 
Paid 
One branch of the insurance busi- 
ness which is going ahead not only in 
size but in industrial and economic im- 
portance is that of group annuity; in 
other words, pensions. Of the compa- 
nies writing group insurance there are 
probably half a dozen which are issuing 
some form of a group annuity policy 
at the present time. Group annuities 
are not more than five years old. Be- 
fore that time the group companies did 

not write them. 

All of this is imnortant in view of the 
agitation that is sweeping the country 
for states to enact old age pension mea- 
sures. There are six states which al- 
ready have such laws—Colorado, Ken- 
tucky, Maryland, Montana, Nevada and 
Wisconsin. New York, of course, has 
such a measure up, based on investiga- 
tion and report of the Senator Mastick 
Committee on Old Age Security, and 
there is some faction or other in all the 
other states which would put over an 
old age pension measure if they had 
power and votes enough to do so. 

Those Back of Agitation 

Insurance men in the group divisions 
of the insurance companies trace the 
movement for state old age pensions to 


three organizations which have been 
handing out propaganda and have been 
active in interesting members of legis- 
latures, They are the American Asso- 
ciation of Old Age Security, the Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation and the 
Independent Order of Eagles. 
According to the insurance men there 
is a considerable amount of misgon- 
ception and fallacy in the arguments of 
agitators for state old age pensions. It 
is not that the insurance people are 
peeved because the propagandists assert 
that the pension or annuity plans of the 
life companies are “hopelessly inade- 
quate,” but they scout the idea that 
there is to be a millennium for the poor 
because some states have adopted or 
will adopt a dollar-a-day pension scheme. 
That insurance people are not against 
the state affording relief to the poor 
is indicated by the testimony of Fred- 
erick H. Ecker before the New York 
committee to investigate security against 
old age want. There he said: “Our com- 
pany is entirely in accord and in agree- 
ment with the idea that protection 
should be afforded against old age want. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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NEW YORK SALES CONGRESS 





McNamara Opens 10th 
All Day Sales Congress 

DECADE’S AMAZING PROGRESS 

Makes Strong Plea for Association 


Movement; How Insurance Helps 
Advance Peace 








John C. McNamara, president of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of New 
York, opened the tenth annual sales 
congress of the association by saying 
that life insurance had completed the 
greatest year Of its history. The pub- 
lic’s confidence in life insurance was 
gratifying. Agents, too, should be nleased 
that they have sold the greatest bill 
of goods in economic history. Going 
back to the first congress, which was 
held in 1921, he said the amount in force 
then was forty-two billions. In that pe- 
riod of nine years the annual produc- 
tion has doubled and the insurance in 
force and amount of assets increased 
more than two and a half times. 

In telling of the reasons for the mar- 
velous development of life insurance in 
recent years Mr. McNamara gave credit 
not only to war risk insurance, general 
prosperity, advertising and co-operation 
of trust companies, educational program 
of life companies and greater benefits, 
but declared that the association move- 
ment and ideals had been a silent, steady, 
persisting and ever growing influence. 
The associations were responsible for 
the splendid congresses, for dissemina- 
tion of information and encouragement 
of education, for the development of the 
C.L.U., for the elevation and mainte- 
nance of ethics and other high moral 
standards. 

The Agents’ Responsibility 

The life underwriters’ association move- 
ment, supported by and directed by the 
production forces, represents the weight 
of massed life insurance, sales opinion, 
an influenced tempered by sane counsel, 
recognized in legislative halls, insurance 
departments, company offices. 

“At the end of our first decade of 
sales congresses, it is fitting that we bear 
that every member must keep faith with 
life insurance in never rendering life in- 
surance advice which he would not adopt 
himself, were he in the same position 
as his prospect,” said Mr. McNamara. 
“We must keep faith with those who 
some time will die, with our impress 
upon them, and upon those they loved, 
perhaps, even unto a generation. It is 
our good fortune that our faith is one 
which we can keep in peace, in the ad- 
vancement of a great instrument of 
peace. It is the responsibility of every 
life underwriter to honor it.” 


BIG PHILADELPHIA CONGRESS 








More Than 2,000 Expected at Tri-State 
Congress Next Thursday; Many As- 
sociations to Participate 
More than two thousand insurance 
men and bankers from Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey and Delaware are expected 
to attend the Tri-State Life Insurance 
Congress in the Bellevue-Stratford Ho- 
tel, Philadelphia, next Thursday. This 
attendance prediction came as a result 
of a recent conference of the committee 

chairmen. 

Associations from thirteen cities, Phil- 
adelphia, Camden, Trenton. Atlantic 
City. Norristown, Chester, Wilmington, 
Reading, Bethlehem, Allentown, Lancas- 
ter, Harrisburg and York, are co-operat- 
ing to make the congress the biggest 
of any yet held. 

The theme of the congress is “Seek- 
ing, Selling and Serving.” The princi- 
nal speaker at the banquet in the even- 
ing is expected to be a prominent na- 
tional figure from Washington. There 
will be the usual trust company exhibit 
this year, conducted by the Corporate 
Fiduciaries Association of Philadelphia. 


Big Policy Demand Is 
Waning, Says Whatley 


SEES GRADUAL PROTECTION 





President of National Association Thinks 
odel Agent Is One Who 
Creates Clients 





At a time when a committee of the 
Actuarial Society of America and of the 
Association of Medical Directors is con- 
sidering the question of uniform under- 
writing requirements for the large poli- 
cies, following many deaths in the past 
two years in big cases and comment 
relative to circumstances under which 
the insured died, it is interesting to note 
that at the Sales Congress yesterday of 
the Life Underwriters Association of 
New York S. T. Whatley, president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, made the definite statement that 
the demand for large policies is on the 


ne. 

Mr. Whatley is Chicago general agent 
of the Aetna Life. “The ideal agent of 
the future is the one who creates cli- 
ents,” he said. Discussing large policies 
he said in part: 

“The enactment of the inheritance and 
estate taxes has created during the past 
decade a demand for many large poli- 
cies. It is my opinion that the day of 
big policies, except for corporation and 
business purposes, is on the wane. This 
statement may startle you, but what I 
mean is that with the better understand- 
ing of life insurance men will accumulate 
their protection more gradually, or in 
other words, as their incomes and re- 
snonsibilities increase. Onlv men of sud- 
den wealth will go into the market for 
large lines at one time. Then, if this be 
true. how important it is that we build 
clients rather than attempt to sell poli- 
cies. 

High Premium Man Losing Out 

“The old high powered, high pressure, 
strong-arm salesman is fast giving way 
to the modern underwriter who is a man 
of poise and dignity. A sound thinker 
with good business instincts and judg- 
ment. A man of integrity who is a mas- 
ter of the technique of his business. He 
is human, sympathetic, possessed of a 
keen sense of humor, a vivid imagina- 
tion.. In short, he is a representative 
citizen who exerts a lasting and valu- 
able influence for good upon the com- 
munity in which he resides. 

“He is no longer content to sell just 
policies, he is building clients, he is 
starting life insurance programs which 
he will not complete for twenty years. 





S. T. WHATLEY 


Creditors-Debtors 
Insurance Rights 


LAWYER HIRST’S EXPLANATION 





Life Underwriters. Association... of. New 
York Pleased With Decision 
Under Section 55A 


Albert Hirst of Burnstine & Geist, 
New York lawyers, who has done ‘work 
for the Life Underwriters Association’ of 
New York in connection with Section 
55A of the insurance code of New York, 
which was amended in March, 1927, and 
which governs rights of creditors against 
debtor’s life insurance, told the New 
York Sales Congress this week of the 
amendment. Briefly summarized, Section 
52 contains these provisions and au- 
thorizations: 

1. It provided that a married woman may 
cause the life of her husband to be insured. 
That means this—before the enactment of this 
section in 1840 a wife was considered to have 
no insurable interest in her hushand’s life. If 
she took out insurance on his life it was a 
gambling contract and therefore unenforceable. 
Section 52 gave her this insurable interest and 
thereby legalized life insurance contracts. 

. The section declared insurance money pay- 
able to her as her separate property; the mean- 
ing of that is this: Under the old common law 
all the personal property of the wife belonged 
to the husband. Therefore. if the wife held a 
life insurance policy on his life, the policy 
belonged to him and was therefore subject to 
the attack of the creditors and to his own use 
if he so saw fit. By declaring it to be her 
separate property this condition was changed. 

3. It authorized a provision making the pol- 











The foundation is being established for 
repeat orders. The man who first con- 
ceives an estate plan is the logical and 
best fitted individual to complete it. 

“You find this same man giving of 
himself and his time freely in furthering 
underwriters associations and the full 
and frank exchange of valuable and con- 
structive ideas. No longer does he think 
that he can travel the path of the ‘lone 
wolf’ but on the other hand he gives 
and receives, freely of thought, prin- 
ciples, and plans for the purpose of im- 
proving and broadening the scope of 
service to be rendered by the life un- 
derwriter. 

“There is no other business on earth 
where men meet and discuss their prob- 
lems so freely and frankly as in ours. 
A meeting such as this one today is 
proof of my assertion. 

“With the possible exception of the 
medical profession, I question if there 
is any other vocation to be found where 
there is such generosity displayed in 
giving to the other fellow the benefits 
of our own discoveries and methods.” 
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icy payable after the death of the wife to her 
husband or to the children. 

4. It authorized a designation in the policy 
of one or more trustees for a child or children. 

5. It authorized a disposition by the wife of 
the policy by will or assignment. 

6. It authorized the assignment and surren- 
der of the policy by the wife with the writ- 
ten consent of the. husband. 

And finally, as you all know, the section con- 
tained the provision that where premiums have 
been paid by the husband in excess of $500 that 
the portion of the insurance money which were 
purchased by the excess over $500 were pri- 
marily liable for the husband’s debts. 


Why New Section Was Wanted 


Mr. Hirst said these provisions made it 
impossible to repeal the section without 
creating confusion as to the most funda- 
mental concepts governing the entire 
subject of life insurance, The life un- 
derwriters’ associations, therefore, de- 
cided not to touch this section, but to 
enact a new section which was modeled 
after the corresponding Massachusetts 
statute embodying into it provisions from 
the law of the state of Washington, of 
Pennsylvania and of Ohio with certain 
modifications which the association con- 
= improvements. Hence, Section 

A. 


The principal objections of the situa- 
tion as it was before the enactment of 
Section 55A were these: 


1. In case of the death of the insured, the 
wife as a beneficiary, was placed in a far more 
unfavorable position than any other beneficiary. 
Under well settled principles of insurance law 
a beneficiary becomes the absolute owner of the 
policy as soon as it is taken out. Therefore, 
every beneficiary but the wife held a policy and 
its proceeds free from the claims of the credi- 
tors of the insured. 

Not only was the wife thus placed in a 
far less favorable position than any other ben- 
eficiary but the method of enforcing creditors’ 
rights was very cumbersome, difficult and un- 
certain. If a man, as is usually the cdse, carries 
a number of policies taken out at different times 
and different ages, at different premiums re- 
duced each year by different dividends—you can 
readily see that the calculation of which of the 
amounts had been purchased by $500 per annum 
and which by the excess over $500 per year 
fluctuates from year to year and if after death 
you want to determine which is the absolute 
property of the wife and which is subject to 
the claims of creditors—you can see that this 
is the kind of calculation which a skilled actu- 
ary could not complete very quickly. How is 
a court to decide a question like that? The 
courts have developed a certain set of rules. 
You take the oldest policies first, you deduct 
dividends and other allowances and you assume 
that the excess consists of the youngest policies 
with the highest premiums. Even with the 
guidance of this rule you can see how compli- 
cated the situation is where, for instance, the 
man had borrowed money on the security of the 
policies and had paid interest, etc. What the 
courts actually did in a case like that was to 
appoint a referee and have the lawyers submit 
briefs and calculations and in some way by 
some process more or less correct or incorrect 
they would reach some kind of a solution. Liti- 
gation, of course, was expensive and the costs, 
that is the fee for the referee who determined 
the figures, court costs, stenographer’s costs and 
the widow’s attorney’s fees, came out of the 
fund which the deceased had provided for her. 

3. During the life time of the insured, if 
the insured had reserved the right to change 
the beneficiary—and obviously every intelligent 
and conscientious life insurance man recom- 
mends to his clients that they should reserve 
that right—the situation was this: In the bank- 
ruptcy courts there was not the slightest ques- 
tion that the cash surrender values belonged to 
the creditors. In the state courts we had no de- 
cision by the higher courts and the lower courts 
were in irreconcilable conflict, some courts hold- 
ing that the creditors had no rights and others 
that the cash surrender values belonged to them. 
Now I don’t think that I need to explain to you 
what it does mean if a man who is unable to 
pay his debts and has judgments against him 
is compelled to turn over the cash surrender 
value of his policies to his creditors—it means 
the destruction of his life insurance. What hap- 
pened was not that the creditors got the cash 
surrender values—what really happened in prac- 
tically every case was that the man who was 
afraid of his creditors borrowed practically the 
entire cash surrender value that he could get. 
used the money for some purpose or other and 
thereby lost his insurance and that the family, 
if death occurred during this time, was utterly 
destitute. 


Aim of Section 55A 


The aim of Section 55A was and is 
to correct this situation: to give the wid- 
ow all the insurance the husband car- 
ried for her at death and to exempt the 
cash values of the policies from the 
reach of his creditors during his life 
time. When Mr. Hirst addressed the 
underwriters in 1927 shortly after the 
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enactment of Section 55A he pointed out 
that nobody can tell definitely the effect 
of the new enactment until the courts 
have construed it. He anticipated liti- 
gation. 

The litigation iteasinall and he said he 
was now in a position to say that the 
contentions of the association have been 
vindicated and that the law has been 
auchoritatively construed, the courts hav- 
ing held that it means exactly what the 
assoc.ation thinks it meant and intend- 
ed that it meant. 


The Messenger Case 


These results are embodied in two de- 
cisions. First is the Messenger case in 
the Federal courts. Messenger, the in- 
sured, became bankrupt and carried life 
insurance payable to his wife with the 
rigut reserved in him to change the ben- 
ehciary. The trustee in bankruptcy de- 
mauded that Messenger pay over the 
cash surrender value of the policies, a 
request which was justified under the 
decisions of the courts before the enact- 
ment of Section 554. The matter first 
came before Referee McDonald. Mr. 
McDonald wrote an excellent and ex- 
haustive opinion which was reported in 
eleven American Bankruptcy Reports 
(N. S.) 651 and which gives the entire 
history of the law and the various stat- 
utes from which it was derived and he 
fully upheld the rights of the insured. 
From this decision an appeal was taken 
by the trustee to the Federal District 
Court and the District Court affirmed 
the referee. A further appeal was tak- 
en to the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the 2nd Circuit sitting in New York 
which on its part affirmed the decision 
of the District Court, making, however, 
two exceptions. 

The first one is rather obvious. The 
law went into effect by the end of 
March, 1927. As to any creditors whose 
claims arose before that date it would 
be unconstitutional if the new exemption 
law were permitted to cut down their 
rights. In other words, if a man ex- 
tended credit to another under a status 
of the law whereby he could recoun him- 
self with the cash surrender values of 
the debtor’s policies, it would be uncon- 
stitutional and has been so held in nu- 
merous cases by the U. S. Supreme Court 
and other courts, if the debtor were al- 
lowed to avail himself of a subsequently 
enacted exemption statute; and the sec- 
ond exception which the court made was 
this: that if at any time in the future 
the debtor should avail himself of the 
right to change the beneficiary to his 
own advantage then and in such event 
the cash surrender values of the poli- 
cies would be assets of the bankrupt es- 
tate and be subject to the reach of cred- 
itors. As the decision at first was writ- 
ten the court said if at any time the 
bankrupt should exercise the right to 
change the beneficiary then these cash 
surrender values would become available 
to the creditors. Under that wording it 
could have been maintained that if the 
bankrupt makes any change whatsoever, 
for instance changing the beneficiary 
from wife to daughter, that then the 
rights of the creditors would attach. 

“Had that remained as it was it might 
have needed further litigation to clear 
up the point,” said Mr. Hirst. “For this 
reason as soon as I saw the decision, 
which was about a day or two after it 
was rendered, I communicated with the 
judge’s secretary in order to make an 
appointment to present our point of view 
to the judge, Augustus N. Hand. He 
was kind and courteous enough to dis- 
pense with any personal interview and 
to discuss the matter with me right over 
the telephone. I submitted to him our 
point of view, and, after consultation 
with the other judges, Judge Hand ad- 
vised me that he had accepted my sug- 
gestion and changed his opinion so that 
it now reads that the exercise of the 

‘right to change the beneficiary must be 


to the bankrupt’s own advantage in or- 
der to let the creditors’ rights attach. 
“Afterwards the trustee in bankrupt- 
cy petitioned the United States Supreme 
Court for leave to appeal to that court 
but such leave was refused and so the 





ALBERT HIRST 


decision of the Circuit Court of Appeals 
stands as a final adjudication. 

“Under the Messenger case, therefore, 
we have achieved the elimination of one 
of the most serious objections to the law 
as it stood—even though a man reserves 
the right to change the beneficiary, the 
cash surrender yalues of his policies are 
‘safe in the bankruptcy courts.” 

The Crosney Case 

The other important case is the case 
of Chatham-Phenix National Bank & 
Trust Co. against Crosnev. Crosney was 
a well known wealthy real estate oper- 
ator. He became involved in financial 
difficulties to such an extent that he fi- 
nally committed suicide. That happened 
about five or six weeks after the enact- 
ment of Section 55A. He died totally 
insolvent, leaving to his wife $100,000 life 
insurance. The bank. a large creditor, 
immediately commenced action under 
Section 52 to determine the amount of 
insurance purchased by the excess of 


annual premiums over $500. The de- 
fendant, Mrs. Crosney, moved in the Su- 
preme Court to have the complaint dis- 
missed on the ground that Section 52 
had been superseded by Section 55A of 
the insurance law and the court granted 
this motion, From this decision an ap- 
peal was taken by the bank to the Ap- 
pellate Division of the Supreme Court 
and that court reversed the lower court 
and in a rather amazing opinion held 
that Section 55A applied to every bene- 
ficiary in the world except the wife. 

“This was an amazing decision because 
we all know that the insured’s wife is 
the beneficiary most frequently made,” 
said Mr. Hirst. “As a matter of fact, 
when we say ‘beneficiary’ I think we 
almost always think primarily of the 
wife. To be told that the wife is ex- 
cluded from the benefits of Section 55A, 
of course, would have been a death blow 
to the section. It would have destroyed 
all the work we had been doing. As 
soon as we heard of that decision, there- 
fore, we decided that it was time for us 
to intervene and the Life Underwriters’ 
Association instructed me to support a 
motion in the Appellate Division for per- 
mission to appeal to the Court of Ap- 
peals, the highest ‘court of the state. I 
supported this motion and we were suc- 
cessful and received permission to ap- 
peal to that court. Then I moved in 
the Court of Appeals for permission to 
file a brief on behalf of the association 
as friend of the court, and that was done. 
When the case was argued Mr. Laugh- 
lin, the attorney for Mrs. Crosney, and 
I went to Albany together. The appeal 
was argued and the Court of Appeals 
unanimously reversed the Appellate Di- 
vision and dismissed the complaint and 
in an opinion by Judee Lehman _ held 
that Section 55A applies to all the bene- 
ficiaries of life insurance policies includ- 
ing the insured’s wife. 

The Situation 

“As a result of the enactment of Sec- 
tion 55A and the decisions construing it, 
life insurance as an investment stands 
in a unique position today. In addition 
to all the advantages and benefits for 
the insured and the family of which you 
are so well aware and which you daily 
and hourly preach to your clients and 
prospects, it now has in the state of 
New York the additional advantage that 
although the insured retains complete 
control over it, still if he meets with fi- 
nancial reverses during his life or if his 

(Continued on Page 50) 











serve you. 








Back A Month and 
Glad To Be Here Again 


Sy UCH a welcome I have had from all my old friends 

along William Street. I haven’t been able to greet 
you all yet in person but surely do appreciate the 
good wishes and numerous cases I have received so far. 


Remember—the 110 William Street Agency of the 
HOME LIFE of NEW YORK is keenly anxious to 


Call me on your next case. 


Telephone: Beekman 6666 


Manager 























N. Y. Agents Offer Novel 
Methods of Approach 


RALPH ENGELSMAN DIRECTOR 





James M. Blake Acts as Prospect; Ap- 
proaches Include Suggestions on 
How to Get Past Secretary 





Practical suggestions on how to make 
the approach were presented to the lo- 
cal sales congress yesterday by a group 
of leading New York life agents: under 
the direction of Ralph Engelsman, gen- 
eral agent in New York City for the 
Penn Mutual. James M. Blake, recent- 
ly appointed manager of field service for 
the Massachusetts Mutual, acted as pros- 
pect in the various interviews. Mr. En- 
gelsman introduced the following agents 
who conducted the approaches: H. C. 
Brownsdorf, Equitable Society; James 
Brady, Guardian Life; Max Schoenberg, 
Penn Mutual; Robert Mannheimer, 
Equitable Society ; Rodney Burr, New 
England Mutual; and Donald Greenleaf, 
Engelsman agency. After their presen- 
tations Mr. Engelsman called attention 
to the most important points covered in 
the interviews. 

he approaches given by ° Messrs. 
Brownsdorf, Schoenberg and Mannheim- 
er are given: below, while those offered 
by Messrs. Brady, Burr and Greenleaf 
will be printed in next week’s issue of 
The Eastern Underwriter. 

H. C. Brownsdorf illustrated his watch 
approach. When the secretary meets 
him he pulls out his watch, says “Tell 
Mr. Jones I am here,” and walks away, 
giving the impression that an interview 
had been arranged with her chief. He 
also uses what he calls “the lettér ap- 
proach.” This is to walk up to a sec- 
retary with a copy of a letter in his 
hand which he has written several days 
before. His third approach is by ask- 
ing a secretary to give her principal a 
note reading: “Any day this month you 
may pay another life insurance premi- 
um. Do vou know that you may not be 
getting your money’s worth out of that 
policy? I can explain in a few mo- 


Schoenberg’s Approach 


Max Schoenberg’s star approach is on 
the subject of “incorporating the pros- 
pects’ family.” He illustrates how in 
business firms there is a distinct advan- 
tage of corporation over sole ownership 
or partnership, and explains how the 
same principle is applicable to the fam- 
ily. His plan to put the family on a 
corporation basis is this: first show the 
amount of capital necessary to incor- 
porate the yield income for the mini- 
inum requirements of the family; then, 
after listing the present assets, show how 
insurance will create the needed differ- 
ence; and finally, before closing, how 
re agp corporate assets can be trus- 
teed. 

R. J. Mannheimer. a young agent, uses 
this approach frequently: 

“Mr. Smith? My name is Robert 
Mannheimer of the Equitable Life. I 
had a chat with Bill Jones the other 
day and asked him whether he wouldn't 
give me the names of four or five chaps 
whom he thought: were live:wires and 
gave promise of success, and you were 
one of them. 

“He said that he had no idea how you 
were rigged. up on life insurance, but 
thought we could exchange ideas to ad- 
vantage. From what he told me I real- 
ize that for-me to say you need in- 
surance is ‘absurd because if anything 
should hanpen to you nobody would take 
in washing. On the other hand, some 
day there is a probability that you will 
get married. The day you announce 


_ (Continued on Page 8) 
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Prepare If You Would 
Succeed, Says Bloxham 


AT NEW YORK SALES CONGRESS 





Use Brains, Concentrate and Know Your 
Stuff Is Advice of Hartford 











Disability As Seen By 
Company Supervisor 
HOW STANDARDS WERE FOUND 





Companies Had to Progress Conserva- 
tively by Trial and Error Method; 





in Educator Why Rates Went Up 
Daniel J. Bloxham, supervisor of Disability is the most discussed sub- 
“a agency field service, the Travelers, ject in life insurance today. 
talked on keys to successful life insur- ; That was the statement made by F. 
ance selling before the New York Sales Phelps Todd, insurance supervisor of 
ke Congress this week. He said in part: the Provident Mutual, in his talk be- 
lo- Pe: has always ara er Bei fore the New York Sales Congress at 
up that two men might start at adjoining ; the Ast : 4: 
far desks, selling identical products in the aed i 2% er wae specialists, 
same community. That one of them including actuaries, executives and med- 
_ should make $10,000 a year and the other ical officers of companies, have been do- 
the nothing. Outwardly both men would ing most of the thinking for the frater- 
nt- 7 have equal ae : nity on this subject Mr. Todd says it 
. real difference in men is e ; : : 
~ way they use their brains. Normal men Aristotle describes the ha man as 1s so important that all the fraternity 
ie y y should take more than a passing interest 
oo. “a His remarks at the Congress w t 
nts four cornered, perfectly rectangular cea one gress were no 
C Importance of Conservatism 
nes aa Mr. Tedd traced the development of 
rg, man. disability, saying that development of it 
ncr, had not been a snap judgment proceed- 
Sees ing. In fact, companies had been ac- 
eaf, cused of being too conservative on the 
en- subject. In his opinion conservatism “is 
ion ; ey: our strength and our salvation.” In no 
| in Hence the custom of hailing a man who branch of the business has this been 
° ° “ more clearly proven than in disability. 
STS. lives decently and does his duty as a4 Starting practically from scratch, the 
im- brick ” business has developed through the va- 
red ° rious stages and now a standard clause 
leaf which is in essence a sickness clause re- 
- of places in part the economic loss incurred 
vate by the insured and his family. The de- 
= Part of the program of such a man—an velopment has been brought about 
Tell important part—is his insistence that through the years by a trial and error 
method as there were no guides or land- 
vay, his life be insured to the limit of his marks. The old tables, few in. number, 
Lew had proven inadequate and unreliable. 
He resources. Table after table were prepared, on the 
ap- scanty data available. 
his Disability losses brought increased 
hays DANIEL J, BLOXHAM rates. Losses in 1928 of companies li- 
: é ESS censed in this state were $16,000,000 or 
:. . That makes for HAPPIN more. In 1927 they were greater. This 
. ie have been given about the same quan- situation could not continue. It was due 
y : tity, but what a difference in the prod- stockholders and policyholders that dis- 
be uct. Now, there is but one product of ability be made self-supporting which 
sane the human brain and that is thought. the new standard provisions will make 
is Thought more than anything else deter- possible. 
ea mines for failure or success. : The Rate Situation 
An ancient philosopher once said: Ab cat id: “It should be un- 
“Give me a lever long enough, a prop Oat cates Be sae: ” . 
shes strong enough, and I can single-handed derstood that the benefits only have been 
li ” 2 made uniform; that the rates are to be 
ros- ift the earth.” A lever gets its energy 4 saad low’ thee iecdieiiuah Geaabinaen 
y in because the power is applied at a single etermined by the individual companies. 
ok point. Take a pinch of powder and ex- It is believed, however, that the rates 
ship plode it in the open air and you will get will be approximately the same in all 
the a puff of smoke and it is gone. That companies. It is of interest to note that 
fam- same pinch of powder in the barrel of a - the rates of some of the large oor 
nies have been recently increased while 
oma rifle will send a bullet a full mile or he benefit h ‘aed. the masie. ‘This 
- the penetrate a half inch plate of steel. What . the benent has remat © ‘ 
init does it? Concentration increase gp gd Pett rage to = 
a. i z z : much as per thousand, so that the 
onal Value of Concentration 3 tremendous losses in recent years are 
hes If we are going to do a job, let us con- easily explained. With the change in 
Ser. centrate upon that job remembering that the benefits to the standard clause not 
he three feet of sunshine will burn through later than June 30, 1930, there will be 
aaa anything. Efficiency is the result of a decrease in the recently published 
correct concentration. More people fail rates because the benefit will be materi- 
its through a lack of a knowledge of their ally reduced.” ' 
Strength than through any definite ap- Relative to the new changes in the 
sbert Bb meger A is ied f 1 clause the key to the situation is to be 
“ae Pg Fle tag: Sede iP on alee meter rag sc a do found in the increase of the waiting pe- 
sibbe today are studying the life insurance riod to 120 days. The disability will be 
idn't business ? Our companies have courses e deemed permanent, provided it lasts four 
rice s of instruction. The ee periodicals months instead of the three months so 
| wad hawt pated ree: ,of rien age>i Hak Colleges ) 1a commonly used at present. This change 
were _ igi saat catgia a 628 ’ will in some cases mean a shortening of 
courses and hundreds are taking advan- ; +4 : h j 
ini . : the waiting period. The other major 
etn Ftd ple eae = PP iy Insurance Company of America change is also bound up in the four 
but ee. eke tee Age: months’ period. The new rulings spe- 
) < Mere life insurance man is the Home Office: Newark, New Jersey cifically prohibit “that income payments 
real- rained insurance man. | ais shall ‘be made for any part of the first 
1-in- A new era has dawned in the life in- Epwarp D. DurFFiELD, President ninety days of total disability or for 
hi surance business and its keynote is ef- ; any fractional part of a month there- 
rane ficiency. Men have no time to bother ph 9 
Gales with the agent who does not know his This eliminates two features of many 
ill product. And yet, Eaere are mina contracts. Under the terms of some 
ne the insurance business today with all ; 





the means available for their informa- 
tion whose heads are empty when it 


(Continued on Page 6) 














contracts containing the three months’ 
clause the income would be paid for the 
first ninety days provided the disability 
lasted three months and ended in the 
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death of the insured. This will not be 
permitted under the new rules. Very 
generally, too, disability has been de- 
fined as the loss of the sight of both 
eyes, the amputation of both hands or 
feet, and payments of income commenced 
at once. This feature has also been elimi- 
nated. Here then are the two vital 
changes in the clause: the establishment 
of a 120 day waiting period, and the 
elimination of the retroactive clause. 
Disability Among Women 

It is a curious fact that the investiga- 
tion into disability proved that disabil- 
ity among women happens at double the 
rate among men or that the duration 
among women is longer. The result is 
that the cost for women is almost ex- 
actly double that for men. A wide di- 
versity of opinion seems to exist as to 
the best way of meeting this situation. 
One large company has indicated that 
it will double the premium and allow 
the benefit to remain the same as that 
for men. Another large company, in 
fact, several companies, have indicated 
that the premium will remain the same 
as that charged for men, but that the 
benefit will be reduced. In other words, 
for each thousand dollars of insurance 
the disability benefit will be $5 per 
month instead of $10. This seems radi- 
cal, of course, but the recent investiga- 
tion demonstrates clearly that the rate 
of disability among women justifies this 
charge. From present indications it ap- 
pears that many companies have decided 
to continue the clause, eliminating the 
disability on women upon marriage. The 
reason for this is apnarent. The plac- 
ing of the disability benefit on anyone 
is based on the theory that the disa- 
bility benefit will replace an economic 
loss caused by the disability. In the 
case of the housewife, who is not on a 
salary, the chance or opportunity for 
presenting and substantiating a disabil- 
ity claim is greatly enhanced by the cir- 
cumstances under which her normal em- 
ployment is performed. A _ housewife, 
with a maid, could very readily put in 
an application for disability for a slight 
indisposition and substantiate a claim to 
such an extent that it would be prac- 
tically impossible to prove the claim un- 
justified. All this could be done with 
practically no loss of business efficiency, 
if you wish to put it that way, for she 
should carry on the direction of her 
household with no interruption. 

Selection 

Experience has demonstrated a close 
connection between the amount of dis- 
ability coverage and the tendency to 
postpone the resumption of a gainful oc- 
cupation. And this connection does not 
work to the advantage of the company 
but quite the reverse. As the insured 
seems willing to let his insurance com- 
panies continue to support him in the 
style to which he has been accustomed, 
it has become increasingly necessary for 
the companies to retaliate through clos- 
er selection. There is but one practical 
way of accomplishing this, and that is 
by keeping the amount of all disability 
well below the normal earned income of 
the insured. Most of the companies 
have set an arbitrary limit of 50 or 60% 
of the earned income, as differentiated 
from income from investments, etc., and 
on top of this have placed an outside 
limit of disability to be received from 
all sources. I know of one company 
which will issue disability until the ben- 
efits total $20,000 per year. Another 
feels that $9,000 a year is sufficient but 
the figure used most generally seems to 
be $12,000 or one thousand dollars per 
month. While such restrictions will un- 
doubtedly work hardship in some cases, 
sober reflection leads to the belief that 
in case of total disability no man should 
expect to receive support from life com- 
panies in excess of say $12.000 a year. 
And so, by such restrictive policies, com- 
panies are fortifying themselves against 
adverse selection. 

This tightening of selection, in its 
present scope, is of rather recent devel- 
opment. Some few companies have had 


for some years rules of this nature, but 


the movement received considerable im- 
petus last spring, when the Medical Di- 
rections Association and the Actuarial 
Society held a joint meeting and spent 
considerable time on this subject. As a 
result there has been an increasing in- 
terchange of information between the 
companies, and now when disability is 
declined because of an excessive amount 
applied for this fact is reported. The 
application blanks of various companies 
are being revised to show how much 
disability is in force and being applied 
for. It is your duty to sell the pros- 
pect adequate disability coverage, but 
you must see that this is not out of 
proportion to the earned income. 
Advice to Agents 

Continuing, Mr. Todd said: 

“T would like to urge that you school 
yourselves to become underwriters in the 
other sense. Let us call the home office 
people who decide whether your case 
shall be accepted, not underwriters, but 
reviewers or selectors. I would have you 
familiar with the factors which deter- 
mine the acceptance or declination of a 
risk. I would have you submit with 
your application facts concerning the 
risk which are now obtained through 
the examination and through the inspec- 
tion companies. Not that these sources 
of information could be eliminated but 
your home office selectors would be- 
come accustomed to relying on your 
opinion and you would build up in them 
something too often lacking in the deal- 
ings between two great branches of our 
business, on the one hand the man in 
the field who has made the great devel- 
opment of insurance in the United States 
possible and on the other hand the home 
office selector. As long as human na- 
ture is as it is, complete confidence be- 
tween these two may not be possible. but 
I know that the agent who establishes 
and maintains that feeling will be 
wealthier not only in his own mind but 
in actual dollars and cents. I know this 
sounds Utopian but it is worth your ef- 


fort. I know agents who are not suc- 
cesses financially; who cannot seem to 
order their own affairs; who are not re- 
liable in‘ many of the small things of 
life; but who are scrupulously honest 
in their dealings with the home office. 
These men are trusted in their opinions 
and their business is satisfactory to all 
concerned. On the other hand, I know 
agents who are most meticulous in their 
every-day dealings except in one point, 
the selection of business. They assume 
the attitude that the company must take 
care of itself. These agents are cheating 
not only themselves but the company 
and the entire insuring public, and while 
they may be successful for a time, they 
are sure to come to grief. So I plead 
for proper selection by you in the field 
and for a sense of responsibility on 
your part which will build un that con- 
fidence—to your own satisfaction and to 
the everlastingly glory of the institution 
of life insurance.” 





Bloxham Speech 
(Continued from Page 5) 


comes to a definite knowledge of their 
business. 

It is characteristic of folk to love to 
deceive themselves. ‘They realize how 
important is mental training to success. 
They see the superficial, half-trained 
men everywhere giving way in every 
walk of life. 

Busy Men Succeed 


The men who have done the most in 
this world have always been men who 
have had the most to do. There is an 
old saying, “If you want a thing well 
done, get a busy man to do it.” The 
busy lawyer is the one we patronize; 
the busy doctor is the one we want to 
take care of our ailments and the busy 
business man gets the preference, not 
through a senseless veneration for a 
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name but because there seems to be an 
instinct in us that tells us that a man 
who has done much is likely to do much 
more. , That has been true throughout 
all history. Some of the greatest ac- 
complishments have been accomplished 
by the busiest of men. I have read that 
The Origin of the Species was written 
by Dr. Darwin while jobbing around the 
streets of London going from one pa- 
tient to another. Locke, the forerun- 
ner of modern day psychologists, jotted 
down the scintillations of common con- 
versation and studied them. Franklin 
became the great immortal that he is not 
by the sole pursuit of his daily occupa- 
tion but by the hours that he stole from 
his refreshment and his sleep and it was 
Franklin who said: “Dost thou love life ? 
Then do not squander time for time is 
the stuff life is made off.” 


The moments commonly wasted if 
turned to account could accomplish 
colossal undertakings. The measure of 
a man is found in his marginal activity 
and if a man wants to use life’s mar- 
gins, he will find many of life’s margins 
to be used. 


If we want to know the insurance 
business, we must study insurance. [| 
do not mean read about it. We forget 
the things we read but we remember the 
things we study. We must take a “daily 
dozen” of mental exercises if we would 
take our position in the van these days. 
Studying one’s business pays dividends. 
1 think 1 can prove it. In 1927 the Trav- 
elers found that while 46% only com- 
pleted our course, that same 46% wrote 
84% of all the business paid for by the 
entire group. 


To me this suggests two things. First, 
that a man who has sufficient tenacity 
to stick to a training course until he 
has completed has a quality that is in- 
dispensable to success in any pursuit in 
life, and the other is that the knowledge 
which a man acquires through whatever 
training courses he studies, does help 
him in his business. 


Conserve Working Time 


Did you ever stop to think that we 
spend about 75% of our time in getting 
actually ready to use 25% of our time. 
That is absolutely true of any man who 
works six hours out of twenty-four. And 
yet, the average individual is a spend- 
thrift of his working time. It seems 
characteristic of insurance salesmen that 
they are ready to allow excuses to keep 
them from the only place in which they 
can make any money for themselves, 
namely, in the prospect’s place of busi- 
ness. In view of the present apprecia- 
tion of life insurance, there is every rea- 
son why the normal man should succeed. 
But this is true of the average man who 
is failing. He visits with every chance 
acquaintance that he meets. He pre- 
papes for a day’s work during the hours 
when he should be working. He looks 
over his mail and sorts his cards; at- 
tends to his personal affairs, or does the 
family shopping, when he should be so- 
liciting. He travels from one end of the 
city to the other like a tourist ‘passing 
up thousands of excellent prospects on 
the way and when he finds a man who 
will listen to him, he presents a long, 
uninteresting, unprepared sales talk and 
if by a miracle the prospect buys, he 
knocks off and calls it a day. 


Time is the salesman’s capital. And 
yet, it is squandered with reckless aban- 
don. If the salesmen who failed were 
to give to charity the money value of 
their time lost, they would be rated 
among the town’s most beneficent cit)- 
zens. 





PARET QUARTERLY MEETING 
The New Jersey agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual, of which Louis F. Parct 
is general agent, will hold its quarterly 
meeting in the Newark office on Satur- 
day, April 12. It is planned to have 
several prominent speakers on hand. 
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Girl Stowaway Paid For 
$1,000,000 Last Year 


INSURANCE IS BEST ADVENTURE 








Elsie Mumma of Travelers Has Been 
Detective, Stenographer, Actress, 
Playwright and Public Speaker 





Associated with the Johnston & Col- 
lins general agency of the Travelers of 
this city is a girl who after having lived 
through many more adventures than 
most women have in a life time has be- 
come a million dollar writer in life in- 
surance. She is Elsie Mumma who has 
two goals; to write a million dollar pol- 
icy and to write more insurance in one 
year than any other woman has ever 


written. In.a short time last year she 
paid for $200,000 with Johnston & Col- 





ELSIE MUMMA 


lins. A few weeks ago she paid for a 
half million dollar case. 

Miss Mumma was brought up on a 
farm in Pennsylvania where she played 
football and baseball with her four 
brothers. Next she dramatized poems 
and stories and played in these sketches 
in churches and other places in her 
neighborhood. While still in her teens 
she made .professional appearances with 
a theatrical company in Harrisburg. 

After attending Gettysburg College in 
southern Pennsylvania where she formed 
a basket ball team she went to the Coast 
with her younger sister and decided to 
make the return trip to New York on 
a Panama-Pacific liner as a stowaway. 
She successfully negotiated that difficult 
trip through the canal. 


An Exciting Career 


Her next series of experiences in- 
cluded being a detective, making speech- 
es for the Near East Relief, Salvation 
Army, mothers’ clubs and other organi- 
zations, and being a stenographer. Final- 
ly she joined the liability division of an 
Insurance comeany with offices in West 
Forty-second street. She was about to 
be made a field assistant when she de- 
cided that she would become an insur- 
ance agent. After joining Johnston & 
Collins she took the course at New York 
University under Ralph G. Engelsman. 

Miss Mumma says that of all the ad- 
ventures she has had she regards life 
Insurance as the most satisfactory one. 
“And the excitement of it is continuous,” 
she added. “In a way finding a client, 
making the approach and sale is a battle. 
Each approach is different; each sale 
has its own characteristics. And there 
is an inspiration in overcoming the dif- 
ficulties just as there is exhilaration 
when the case is closed. I like a good 
fight—especially if I win it. 

“One of the most interesting cases 
was when I had to face a board of four- 
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WANTED 


Manager for new branch office of first class com- 
pany, New York City. Must have proven organization 
ability and substantial brokerage following in life insur- 
Absolutely confidential. 


Box 1139 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


New York, N. Y. 








“LIFE EXPECTATION” POLICY 


New Contract of Bankers’ National Life; 
Rates Lower Than Its “Preferred 
Risk” Policies 

The “Life Expectation Policy,” the 
name of-a new contract issued bv the 
Bankers’ National Life of Jersey City, 
is an Ordinary life policy with the low- 
est premium for »ermanent protection 
that the company offers. In announcing 
the new policy Arthur Howell, assistant 
superintendent of agencies, advises that 
it has not as yet been approved in Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Massachusetts and Wash- 
ington, but other states have approved. 
It can also be written on non-medical 
hasis. Waiver of premium, full disa- 
bility and double indemnity can be in- 
cluded from Ages 15 to 55, with amount 
limits the same as the company’s En- 
dowment at 85 plan. The “Life Expec- 
tation” contract is issued in amounts 
from $1,000 to $100,000 at Ages 10 to 60 
years, inclusive. 

Some premium rates follow: Age 25, 
$12.62; Age 35, $16.38; Age 45, $23.24; 
Age 50, $28.91. 











teen clear-headed and question-asking 
men one day and was put on the grill 
for an hour. I had not been in the busi- 
ness very long. I knew before I went 
in about what turn the questions would 
take and so had prepared myself. At 
first I was a little disconcerted by those 
cold, scrutinizing glances and those icy 
questions, but I have never been afraid 
of anything in my life, and I was not 
scared by that situation. I got the in- 
surance.” - 

Miss Mumma solicits only men and 
she is sure she is eventually going to 
land a million dollar case. She does not 
deny that personality is a big factor in 
salesmanship, but preparation, study and - 
analysis are much more essential. 


TO INCREASE DIVIDENDS 


Register Life Scale Advanced 15%; Will 
Write Non-Medical After 
April 1 

President G. E. Decker of the Regis- 
ter Life of Davenport announces that 
Register Life dividends will be increased 
15% for 1930. The increase will affect 
all forms except “Term” and “Paid-up” 
insurance and will take effect May 1, 
the regular date for the company’s divi- 
dend changes. The last Register Life 
dividend change was in 1927, when divi- 
dends were increased 50%. 

The company received an improved 
interest return on its invested assets— 
a reflection of better agricultural con- 
ditions in the states in which it holds 
farm mortgages. 

The company also announces that after 
April 1 it will write non-medical in- 
surance for amounts up to and includ- 
ing $2,000, 

The company will also extend its 
age limit from Age 14 to Age 10. New 
rates graded down to Age 10 are being 
placed in the hands of representatives. 








A STEADY PRODUCER 


When C. L. Fritz went with Acacia 
Mutual Life in June, 1928, he had the 
definite objective of one application a 
week. His method was the establish- 
ing of friendly contacts with his policy- 
holders by service calls. These calls, 
Fritz feels, are bought and paid for when 
the policy is taken. In a little more 
than>a year and a half he has placed 
$652,398 of business. A fine colonial 
home into which he will move soon, an 
excellent business record and a wide cir- 
cle of friends are the satisfaction that 
comes to him as a result of reaching his 
goal. 


The Berkshire’ss NEW DISABILITY RATES 
(effective March 1st) will be sent upon request to 
any representative agent. — 


The rates have been increased by 48% of the 
current premium graded down however, to an in- 
crease of only 12% at older ages. 


An attractive premium 


rate plus a low disability 


charge makes our policy contract “Preferred.” 


S. SAMUEL WOLFSON, General Agent 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
225 W. 34th St., New York City 
Phone: PENnsylvania 6878-9 





EDUCATORS’ INSURANCE CO. 





Oklahoma Finance Company Will Con- 
tinue to Sell Bonds With Life Com- 
pany in Mind 

At a meeting of organizers of the Na- 
tional Educators’ Finance Co. in Okla- 
homa City it was decided to continue 
to proceed to sell bonds for the purpose 
of organizing .an insurance company, 
chartered in some other state, and after 


the charter has been obtained to apply 
for license in Oklahoma, although Jesse 

Read, insurance commissioner, has 
stated that a license can not legally be 
granted to such an organization. Offi- 
cials state that if the commissioner re- 
fuses to grant the license legal proceed- 
ings will be started to test validity of 
the refusal. 

The company plans to sell $1,000 bonds 
which will mature in twelve years, to be 
paid for at the rate of $150 a year for 
five years. The remaining $250 will be 
interest on the bonds at maturity. The 
bonds state just for what purpose the 
money is to be used, for the purchase of 
tangible securities such as are purchased 
by building and loan companies which 
may be used as legal reserve for the 
organization of an insurance company, 
when the sale reaches $100,000, the mini- 
mum reserve, according to V. R. Crowe, 
attorney for the organizers. 

Commissioner Read stated that the 
bonds did not come under his jurisdic- 
tion. 





PREVENTING INCOME SHRINKAGE 


Edward M. McMahon Addresses Pacific 
Coast Underwriters on Estate De- 
preciation and Other Problems 

“Shrinkage of income at death is a 
far more serious problem than capital 
depreciation of estates,” declared Ed- 
ward M. McMahon, insurance trust of- 
ficer of the Equitable Trust of New 
York, in speaking before the Pacific 
Coast Conference of Life Underwriters 
at Oakland. Mr. McMahon discussed 
this point in connection with his ad- 
dress on the subject, “How the Equi- 
table Trust is Co-operating with Life 
Underwriters.” 

“Estate depreciation on transfer to 
heirs at death is becoming an increas- 
ingly serious problem as our civilization 
grows more complex. According to the 
observations of Joseph S. McCoy, ac- 
tuary for the United States Government 
Treasury Department, each year 400,000 
estates valued at $5,150,000,000 change 
hands by inheritance. Although depre- 
ciation, when the larger estates are set- 
tled, often ranges from 10 to more than 
the capital involved because of expenses 
of last illness, cost of administration, 
federal estate inheritance and transfer 
taxes and indebtedness, this situation 
would not be so serious if it did not 
frequently result in impairment of the 
income-producing possibilities of these 
estates. In fact, the loss of income is 
always much larger than the reduction 
of capital because the personal earnings 
of the estate. owner are forever lost to 
his family.” ; 








SUPERINTENDENTS’ SCHOOL 


An intensive training school session 
for agency superintendents of Pilot Life, 
Greensboro, C., was recently com- 
pleted under the direction of T. D. Blair, 
agency manager. Using the manual of 
the Life Insurance Sales Research Bu- 
reau as it applied to managers, the 
course likewise developed other interest- 
ing angles from the standpoint of the 
superintendent as well. Daily sessions 
and some evening periods were held 
throughout the week’s course, each study 
period being followed by written ex- 
aminations. The papers were then dis 
tributed among those taking the course, 
so that each had opportunity to study 
the answers given by his associates. In 
addition to the field men, the course was 
taken by several Pilot home office rep- 
resentatives interested in agency work. 
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J. M. Blake Made Head 
of Field Service Dep’t 


TRANSFERRED TO SPRINGFIELD 


Philadelphia Manager of Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Given Dinner by Friends 
Upon Departure 








James M. Blake, for years one of the 
most prominent general agents in Phil- 
adelphia, has been appointed manager of 
the field service department of the Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual Life and is now lo- 
cated at the home office. 





JAMES M. BLAKE 


In Philadelphia Mr. Blake was active 
in the affairs of the life underwriters’ 
association, having been vice-president 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. He was also president of the Penn- 
sylvania Association of Life Underwrit- 
ers and acted as chairman of the nom- 
inating committee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. With 
the Massachusetts Mutual organization 
he was president of the Agents’ Asso- 
ciation and secretary-treasurer of the 
General Agents’ Association. 

Before leaving Philadelphia he was 
given a testimonial dinner by about fifty 
of his close personal friends in the in- 
surance business and received gifts from 
the general agents of the city and from 
his associates in the Philadelphia agen- 
cy of the Massachusetts Mutual. 





RELIANCE LIFE GAIN 


The Reliance Life of Pittsburgh wrote 
new business of $11,493,663 in February, 
a gain of 30% over that of the same 
month in 1929, 





R. L. COX MEMORIAL MEETING 
Alfred Hurrell, Rev. Edgar Swan Wiers 


and Benjamin V. Harrison Pay Trib- 
utes to Memory 

A memorial meeting in honor of and 
in tribute to the late Robert Lynn Cox, 
vice-president of the Metropolitan Life, 
was held in Unity Church, Montclair, 
N. J., Sunday afternoon. Three talks 
were made. The pastor of the church 
which Mr. Cox attended for years, Rev. 
Edgar Swan Wiers, had as his topic 
“Robert Lynn Cox, the Man and 
Friend.” Alfred Hurrell, vice-president 
of The Prudential, spoke on “Robert 
Lynn Cox, the Business Executive.” 
Benjamin V. Harrison of New York and 
Montclair, a business man, had as his 
topic “Robert Lynn Cox, the Citizen.” 








SOCIALISTS AGAINST BILL 





Think That Mastick Measure Is Inade- 
quate; Favor $350 a Year Pensions 
for Poor, Age 60 or Over 
Members of the Socialist party ap- 
peared at the hearing on the Mastick 
old age pension bill at Albany in oppo- 
sition. Dr. Harry W. Laidler and for- 
mer Assemblyman Louis Waldman were 
the speakers. Dr. Laidler said the So- 
cialists favored an old age pension law 
but not the Mastick bill unless amend- 
ed. They want a bill to give a pension 
and not an indefinite allowance. This 
pension should be at least $350 a year. 
They believe the age qualifications 
should be 60 years and not 70 years, but 
would compromise at Age 65. The So- 
cialists also believe that the administra- 
tion should be a state administration 

and not under public welfare offices. 


S. B. ROTE AGENCY PRODUCTION 


The Newark office of the Connecticut 
Mutual, of which Stuart B. Rote is gen- 
eral agent, wrote $200,000 more in Feb- 
ruary, 1930, than for the same month 
in 1929. The agency under Mr. Rote’s 
supervision has been growing steadily 
and will probably be among the leaders 
in production for the company at the 
close of the year. 








WORLD WIDE INQUIRIES 


The new policy of the Continental- 
American Life of Wilmington, recently 
described at length in The Eastern Un- 
derwriter, has resulted in the company 
getting inquiries about it from Eng- 
land, Ireland, Germany, Austria, Japan 
and one of the countries on the Gulf of 
Finland. 


OTIS E. LOGAN RESIGNS 

Otis E. Logan, general agent in Indi- 
ana for the Provident Mutual and prom- 
inent in insurance and civic circles in 
Indianapolis, has resigned, effective April 
1. His present intention is to devote 
his time in the future to personal pro- 
duction. 








BRITISH PRUDENTIAL GAINS 





Company’s 1929 Statement Shows Pre- 
miums Received Totaled £11,713,684; 
Claims Amounted to £9,709,485 

The total income of the Prudential 
of Great Britain last year was £42,963,- 
760, a gain of £1,172,239. In the Ordi- 
nary branch there was a new annual 
premium income of £1,091,089, and pre- 
miums received totaled £11,713,684. 

Claims amounted to #£9,709,485. Pre- 
miums in the Industrial branch amounted 
to £17,385,175—an increase of £241,719— 
and claims totaled £10,599,854. In the 
general branch premiums, after the de- 
duction of reinsurances, were £1,845,509; 
or a net increase of £91,790 over 1928. 
The “B” shares will again receive ls 
per share, and the distribution on the 
“A” shares is to be maintained at the 
rate of 10s per share. payable in equal 
quarterly instalments, plus a bonus of 
8s 6d and a dividend from the general 
branch of 4d. 


MOVE MANAGERS 








John Hancock Makes Changes at Port- 
land, Me.; Erie, Pa.; Hyde Park 
and Germantown 

Harold E. Hall, for the past six years 
manager at the Portland, Me., office of 
the John Hancock has been made man- 
ager of the Hyde Park agency. Thom- 
as J. Marley has been made Portland 
manager. He was trained by Robert 
H. Clark, Boston. Hjalmar M. Johnson 
goes to Erie, Pa., as district manager, 
succeeding A. C. Young, transferred to 
Germantown. 


NEW LIFE COMPANY IN DENVER 


A new life company, the North Amer- 
ican Life of Denver, on March 1 filed 
articles of incorporation in Denver, Colo. 
The company is capitalized for 100,000 
shares of stock with no par value and 
was incorporated by William P. White, 
E. M. White, Louis Sanford, C. V. Eng- 
lund and M. H. Fisher. 


INSURE CLARENCE DARROW 


A policy of $100,000 has been written 
on the life of the well-known lawyer, 
Clarence S. Darrow, by Hirsch & Hirsch, 
agents of the Missouri State Life in 
Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Darrow is shortly 
to make a tour debating against prohibi- 
tion. 











TAKES OVER TWO AGENCIES 

Lloyd J. Lynch, general agent for the 
John Hancock Mutual Life in Minneap- 
olis, is to have charge of the company’s 
agencies in Duluth and St. Paul as well. 
C. H. Giddings of Duluth is to become 
connected with the Minneapolis office. 


GONE TO PINEHURST 
Theodore F. Keer of Van Vliet & 
Keer, general agents in Newark for The 
Prudential, left last week for a short 
stay at Pinehurst, North Carolina. 





MORRIS PIKE WRITES BOOK 





Bears the Title, “How America Insures 
Itself”; Foreword by Former Super- 
tendent James A. Beha 

Morris Pike, a New York actuary, 
formerly with the New York insurance 
department, a member of the New York 
Bar, has written a book, published by 
the Spectator Co., bearing the title, 
“America Insures Itself.” It is a treatise 
written in popular form, on life insur- 
ance practices and problems. James A. 
Beha, former New York insurance su- 
perintendent, has a foreword. One in- 
teresting chapter deals with how the 
states safeguard the insurance contract. 
Mr. Pike is with the Unity Life & Ac- 
cident of Syracuse, N. Y. 





Approaches 
(Continued from Page 4) 


your engagement you'll reflect your first 
real interest in life insurance. The least 
you would want would be $50,000 to 
$100,000, because if you figure the le- 
gal rate of interest it would only afford 
a $3,000 to $6,000 a year income. Natu- 
rally, it will not be easy to handle any 
such substantial policy at one clip. But 
by building up your line of insurance, 
committing yourself to an outlay which 
your income will readily permit and in- 
creasing your lien as you progress in 
this concern you can guarantee yourself 
low cost insurance as well as early ma- 
turity insurance. . 

“You are in good health today. The 
last think that worries you is your phys- 
ical examination. I believe you will agree 
with me that the time to think of life 
insurance is when you can get it. Insur- 
ance is nothing more than a preferred 
savings account, and it may interest you 
to know that not only will you be pro- 
tected during the period when you need 
protection the greatest, if you need it 
at all, but if you should upon maturity 
wish to cash in your policy you will not 
only get back every penny you put into 
it but a little bit more.” 


TOOMBS PRISON DRUGGIST 

Roy C. Toombs, former president of 
the International Life, who recently be- 
gan serving a three year term in the 
Jefferson City, Mo., penitentiary for his 
mishandling of the company, has been 
made an assistant in the prison hospital 
laboratory. Toombs once worked in a 
drug store. His work is much easier 
than that in the prison factories. 


LEADS BANKERS LIFE AGENCIES 

The Rogers & Darling agency of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines in Cedar 
Rapids during the month of February 
won leadership over all agencies of the 
company’s agencies with a production of 
$456,000. Several times it has come near 
to leadership but has always been nosed 
out at the finish. 



































| 
FIFTEEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 
LEGAL RESERVE LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE 
ETRE RIE OS He sere $ 97,686,266 | 
SERS on hdc, act Pe'n ou C02 sv edinw lee ses 182,510,188 
RE a aires rac ena Ao aes PS preheat 325,309,313 
REE ROIRLA RNa Pr Sd Ne ee Sani ee gee 498,969,554 
SRI SRR ce cgi as Bid do eR are bias 716,079,363 
Rio cick: to anal baviecht ck cau aetaes . 886,589,365 
ADMITTED ASSETS 
EAE ES RIL RIS” RAEI weses  $ 25,193,076 | 
SN Aided a3. see's & oxen taaeasin nya aeea ea 33,289,945 
~ 7° SSSR GRICE IY SRE SAME EIEN Te 44,452,819 
"Teale RRR Sapte: seaside aR ONS Tie 63,955,277 
As kinte Sin xinrd Sb Aces oa eee bis i-s- es on, 0 90,713,613 
NE BraGidk bie ak 4 's.5 ahha Mice a the deck ae en *133,000,000 
* Approximate 
BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 
Eetablished 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
GERARD S. NOLLEN, President | 




















However Hard 


a Life Insurance Agent may work to produce business, 
his chances of success are better when he represents 
a fine old institution such as the 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 é 
More Than a Billion and Three-Quarters of Insurance in Force 
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Many Promotions At 
State Mutual Are Made 


IRELAND MEMBER OF BOARD 





Ross B. Gordon, Nelson P. Wood, E. 
Arthur Denny, William H. Cunning- 
ham and Wm. T. Mitchell Advanced 


At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the State Mutual Life of Wor- 
cester the following promotions were 
made: Stephen Ireland, vice-president 
and superintendent of agencies, elected 
a member of the board; Ross B. Gor- 
don, vice-president and supervisor of ap- 
plications; Nelson P. Wood, secretary; 
E. Arthur Denny, comptroller; William 
H. Cunningham, statistician; William T. 
Mitchell, manager of claims and titles. 

Mr. Ireland’s first five years in the 
employ of the company were spent in 
its Boston office where he served as 
cashier and agency supervisor. In 1908 
he came to the home office. Since that 
time he has been traveling auditor, head 
of the policy and conservation depart- 
ments, inspector of agencies, superinten- 
dent of agencies and vice-president. 

In addition to his services to the com- 
pany Mr. Ireland is active in a num- 
ber of prominent organizations in Wor- 
cester. He is an incorporator of the 
Worcester Five Cents Savings Bank; a 
director of the Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce; a member and past presi- 
dent of the Economic Club; a member 
of the board of governors of the Wor- 
eester Country Club; a member of the 
Worcester Club, the Rotary Club and 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Central Massachusetts. 

Other Careers 

Mr, Gordon has been in the employ 
of the State Mutual since 1907 when 
he started as a clerk in the actuarial 
department. In 1920 he was transferred 
to the application department. He was 
appointed assistant supervisor of appli- 
cations in 1923, and, after serving in 
this capacity for two years, he was elect- 
ed supervisor of applications in 1925. Mr. 
Gordon will continue to hold his title 
of supervisor of applications and will 
perform the duties of that office as well 
as those pertaining to the vice-presi- 
dency. 

Mr. Gordon is a member of the Ki- 
wanis Club, the Worcester Chamber of 
Commerce and the Economic Club. 

Mr. Wood entered the employ of the 
State Mutual in 1905. In 1915 he was 
appointed cashier in the Kansas City 
office. A -year later he went to Buf- 
falo, where he served as cashier until 
July, 1917. For the next two years Mr. 
Wood saw active service abroad in the 
field artillery. In March, 1919, he re- 
turned to the employ of the company 
and assumed the position of home office 
cashier. He was made auditor in 1923 
and was elected assistant secretary in 
1927. In addition to his business affilia- 
tions Mr. Wood is a member of the 
Worcester Country Club, the Exchange 
Club, the Economic Club and the Shaff- 
ner Society. He is a member and ac- 
tive in the affairs of the American Le- 
gion and is a past commander of the 
General Qevens Post. 

Mr. Denny entered the services of 
the company in July, 1894. In 1905 he 
Was appointed assistant cashier; in 1908 
was elected assistant secretary, and in 
1923 assistant’ secretary. and assistant 


EXPERT LIFE SALESMAN WANTED 


Uptown brokerage office requires man to close life prospects. Must have 
frank and forceful personality and detailed knowledge of competitive figures 
and legal and tax problems. Preference will be given to college graduates and 


men with organization experience. 


Extraordinary opportunity for man who has the presence and address 
necessary to close big prospects, but requires subjection to the discipline of an 
organization and eight hours a day of concentrated work. 


Liberal starting salary, and successful man will advance quickly. Please 
give complete picture of yourself, including age, religion, experience, salary 


required, etc. 
will be answered. 


We will be equally frank in answering you—and every letter 


ADDRESS: 


Closer, c/o Eastern Underwriter, 110 Fulton Street, New York. 





————— 


treasurer. Except for a limited experi- 
ence in newspaper work Mr. Denny has 
spent his entire business life in the em- 
ploy of the State Mutual. He is a mem- 
ber of the Economic Club and of the 
Chamber of Commerce. 

William H. Cunningham, elected stat- 
istician, entered the employ of the State 
Mutual in 1897 in the actuarial depart- 
ment. In 1906 he was given charge of 
the relations of the company with the 
different state departments. He was 
made manager of the dividend depart- 
ment in 1907. In 1919 he was elected 
assistant secretary, which position he 
has held continuously up to the time of 
his election to the office of statistician. 
He is a member of the Worcester 
Chamber of Commerce, the Economic 
Club, the University Club, the Worces- 
ter Historical Society and the Prince 
Society of Boston. 

William T. Mitchell joined the com- 
pany in 1891 as a clerk in the title de- 
partment. In 1898 he was transferred 
to the actuarial department, where he 
remained until 1912, when he was made 
assistant to chief clerk in the title and 
claim department. In September, 1920, 
Mr. Mitchell was elected assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Mitchell has been’ especial- 
ly prominent in local civic affairs. He 
was secretary of the Republican City 
Committee in 1912; a member of the 
Common Council, 1914-1916; a member 
of the Board of Aldermen, 1917-1919; 
a member of the Board of Public Wel- 
fare, 1926-1929. He is vice-president of 
Worcester Garden City, Inc.; a member 
of the Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce; the Economic Club, and of the 
Boston Life and Accident Claim Asso- 
ciation. 





OPEN BRANCH AGENCY 


The W. H. Masterson agency for the 
Equitable Society in Newark has open- 
ed a branch agency in New Brunswick, 
N. J., which will be under’the supervi- 
sion of William A. Fox as unit manager. 
The Masterson agency is one of the 
largest in Newark. 





APPOINTS GEORGE F. FOSTER 


George F. Foster has been appointed 
superintendent of agencies of the Union 
Mutual Life of Portland, Me. He has 
been a life insurance man in Massachu- 
setts and stands well with the life in- 
surance fraternity. 


HONOR E. J. MaclVER 


Thirty-Five Years With The Prudential; 
Staff of Division E of Company 
Breaks Records 

The entire staff of Division E, Pruden- 
tial, has finished an Ordinary effort in 
honor of the thirty-fifth anniversary of 
Assistant Secretary E. J. MacIver, who 
has immediate supervision over the group. 
All previous records for production were 
broken and a greater number of rep- 
resentatives than ever before contribut- 
ed individual quotas. The leading dis- 
trict in average per man and agency 
was Oil City, closely followed by Mc- 
Keesport and Tarentum. Assistant Su- 
perintendent Ernest O. Clevenhaus, 
Braddock, was the highest assistancy 
leader, with Jesse W. Holmes, Greens- 
burg, and John B. Deyber, Beaver Falls, 
next in line. High men among the 
agents were Ernest F. Stubler, Oil City, 
and Anthony Mastromonaco and Ernest 
F, Nash of Pittsburgh No. 1. 


RADIO ACTION 











Superintendent Conway Has Broad- 
casting Station Stop Soliciting of 
an Iowa Company Here 
Recently, it was called to the attention 
of Albert Conway, Superintendent of 
Insurance, that the Union Mutual Life 
of Des Moines, la., a company not ad- 
mitted in New York, had been soliciting 
insurance by means of radio programs 
over Station WOV, 16 East Forty-sec- 
ond street, New York City. Mr. Con- 
way delegated one of his deputies to 
institute an investigation in the matter. 
An interview was had with John Iraci, 
president’ of Station WOV, which re- 
Sulted in immediate cancellation of the 
station’s contract with the Union Mutual 
Life, which had one year to run, and 
the cancellation of the programs that 
were scheduled for Tuesday, February 
18, 1930, the day the investigation was 

commenced. 


QUALIFY FOR CONVENTION 

Six members of the Day & Cornish 
agency in Newark for the Mutual Bene- 
fit Life have qualified for the agents’ 
convention of the company which will 
be held at the home office in June. 


Franklin Life Has 

Two New Policies 
ONE IS LIFE EXPECTANCY TERM 
Other Is Family Income; Both for 


Amounts of $5,000 or 
More 





The Franklin Life has just announced 
two new policies. They are “The Life 
Expectancy Term” and “The Family In- 


.come Policy 20 Year Plan.” 


The “Life Expectancy Term” is is- 
sued only in amounts of $5,000 or more 
and at Ages 15 to 60. It provides guar- 
anteed low cost term insurance for a pe- 
riod based on the life expectancy of 
the applicant and expires at the end of 
that term period. The life expectancy 
of the applicant varies from forty-six 
years at Age 15 to fifteen years at Age 
60. The policy provides for exchange 
at any time to any higher premium 
plan issued by the company at the time 
of exchange. At Age 20 the rate with- 
out disability is $10.13. With disabil- 
ity, waiver of premium, it is $10.41. 
With disability, waiver of premium and 
monthly income, it is $12.26 

The Family Income 

The Family Income is issued onJ- in 
amounts of $5,000 or more at Ages 20 
to 60, with a level annual premium in- 
come payable for life. It provides for 
an income each month to the benefi- 
ciary of 1% -of the principal sum in- 
sured from the time of death of the 
insured until the end of the twentieth 
year from the date of issue of the pol- 
icy. The principal sum is then paid 
to the beneficiary. The income of 1% 
a month is paid if the insured dies 
within a period of twenty years after 
the policy is issued, but it is only paid 
to the end of the twentieth year from 
date of issue. If the insured dies after 
twenty years from date of issue of the 
policy the death benefit is only the prin- 
cipal sum insured. The policy is espe- 
cially aimed for the man who desires 
to provide an income for his familv un- 
til the children are grown. If his young- 
est child were two years of age when 
he applied for the policy he would know 
that, from the time of his death, his 
wife would receive an income of 1% a 
month on the principal sum insured un- 
til that child was twenty-two years old 
and able to earn a living. At Age 20 
the premium without disability is $17.53. - 
With disability, waiver of premium, pre- 
mium is $17.81. With disability, waiver 
of premuim and monthly income, it is 
$19.38. 





PUBLIC UTILITY INVESTMENTS 
Report of the Committee on Finance 
for the John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. indicates that nearly ten 
million dollars has been invested in new 
funds during the first two months of 
1930: Of especial interest is the fact 
that of this amount $3,700,000 was in- 
vested in public utilities, $5,408,901. in 
farm and city mortgage loans and $750,- 
000 in railroad and miscellaneous se- 
curities; total $9,858,901. 


ONE SIDED SALESMANSHIP 

Not being of a talkative nature, Wil* 
liam H. Okun of the Letcher agency of 
the Equitable Society Brooklyn, says 
he has learned to let his prospects do 
the talking. 








GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. sutics 





Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








Uptown 


- 420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.—ASHland 1772 
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MERGED BY SUN 





Fourteen Companies Taken 'Over Since 
1890; Also Some Foreign Business 
of Large N. Y. Companies 
Through mergers or reinsurance the 
Sun Life since 1890 has taken over the 

business of these companies: 
1890—Citizens of Montreal. 
1910—Royal Victoria Life of Canada. 
 ntaliaeee Life Association of Can- 
ada. 
1915—Federal Life, Hamilton, Ont. 
1915—Security Life of Canada (par- 
ticipating business only). 
1916—Prudential Life, Winnipeg. 
1917—British Columbia, Vancouver. 
1918—Provincial Life Assurance Co., 
Montreal, Quebec. 
1925—First Reinsurance of Hartford 
(life business only). 
1924—Northwestern Life, Wirnipeg. 
1924—China Mutual, Shanghai. 
1924—-Shanghai Life, Shanghai. 
1926—Cleveland Life, Cleveland. 
1928—Western Union Life, Spokane. 
In addition, certain foreign business of 
the New York Life, the Equitable 
Assurance Society and the Mutual Life 
was taken over during the years 1922 
to 1926. 


The mortgages assumed through the 
reinsurance of the China Mutual and 
Shanghai Life, amounting to $648,809, are 
on deposit in trust with the Hong Kong 
and Shanghai Banking Corporation of 
Shanghai and Manila. 





JOHN D. BUCHANAN’S CAREER 





Became Actuary of London Life When 
Twenty-Seven Years of Age; Was 
With Two State Departments 
The interesting insurance career of 
John D. Buchanan, actuary of the Lon- 
don Life, has been sketched by J. H. 
Castle Graham, director of the com- 
pany’s field service, in a recent issue 
of “Canadian Insurance.” Mr. Gra- 
ham cites how Buchanan, when a boy, 
rapidly attained proficiency in all school 
studies. He was graduated from Toron- 
to University in 1912, having specialized 
in mathematics and physics. He then 
immediately joined the actuarial depart- 
ment of the New York Life, where he 
acquired experience under Arthur Hunt- 
er, and later became, respectively, as- 
sistant actuary of the Massachusetts in- 
surance department and actuary for the 

Rhode Island department. 
He joined the company in 1919, when 
twenty-seven years old. 





NATIONAL ASS’N MEETS TODAY 
Two business meetings of the National 
‘Association of Life Underwriters are 
being held in the Hotel Astor, New York 
City, today. The board of trustees of 
the association as well as the executive 
committee are holding sessions. 

More than one hundred are expected 
to be present at the executive commit- 
tee meeting which will be presided over 
by Paul F. Clark, chairman. National 
committeemen from all local associations 
have been invited. Reports will be given 
by Treasurer Robert L. Jones and by 
heads of all standing committees. 





DENVER MEETING 


The Colorado Association of Life Un- 
derwriters held its tenth annual meet- 
ing last week. An address was made 
by Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, in which he said that America 
had learned its lesson from the stock 
market and predicted that business in 
1930 will reach a high level. John A. 
Stevenson, general agent in Philadelphia 
of the Penn Mutual discussed the mod- 
ern life underwriter as a counsellor and 
adviser to the family, the business man 
and his widow. Other talks were made 
by D. Malcolm Wood, Equitable Society; 
J. H. Goodnight, Kansas City Life; P. 
L. Corbin, Northwestern Mutual, ‘and 
Harry C. Fabling, president of the Col- 
orado Association. 


$20,000 POLICY IN COURTS 





Insurance of Late Samuel Perman of 
New York Disputed by Widow and 
Insured’s Sisters 
In court last week in an attempt to 
restrain her late husband’s sisters from 
collecting $20,000 life insurance Mrs. 
Fannie Perman, widow of Samuel Per- 
man of Samuel Perman, Inc., insurance 
brokers and adjusters of No. 122 Wil- 
liam street, New York City, who died 
January 7, declared that her husband 

committed suicide. 

The widow asserted that in a letter, 
written January 1, Mr. Perman told her 
that the policies which had been taken 
out for herself and daughter had been 
assigned to his sisters for necessary 
loans totaling $5,000, but that it was 
understood that when the loan had been 
paid out of the proceeds of the poli- 
cies the remainder would be turned over 
to her. She alleged that her sisters-in- 
law now refuse to carry out the ar- 
rangement agreed upon and are now de- 
manding the entire insurance. 





MUTUAL LIFE ACTIVE IN CANADA 





Had $81,257,727 in Force There at Close 
of 1929; Dominion’s Business 
Rapidly Growing 
The Mutual Life of New York closed 
1929 with $81,257,727 of insurance in 
force in Canada, this amount including 
dividend additions. During the year the 
company wrote 3,222 policies in the Do- 
minion, representing a total of $8,034,- 

491 of insurance. 

More than $2,220,000 was paid out by 
the company in death claims, matured 
endowments, disability claims, etc., in 
Canada, while at the close of the year 
the company had $22,285,197 invested in 
Canadian securities, including $3,708,725 
in policy loans to Canadian policy- 
holders. 

According to Mutual Life “Points,” 
the number of policies of all life com- 
panies now in force in Canada is twice 
that in force ten years ago. There are 
approximately 7,000,000 policies in force, 
representing $6,500,000,000 of insurance. 
Life insurance in the Dominion is en- 
joying rapid growth. 


BANKERS’ NATIONAL GROWING 








Jersey City Company Reports $50,011,- 

152 Insurance in Force at Close 

of 1929 

The Bankers’ National Life of Jersey 
City, N. J., has shown substantial gains 
in business, according to the third an- 
nual statement. There is reported in- 
surance in force as of December 31, 
1929, of $50,011,152, comparing with $13,- 
116,409 at the close of 1928 and %1,308,- 
280 at the end of 1927, the first year of 
the company’s activity. 

The company absorbed the business 
of the Bankers’ National of Colorado 
and the Bankers’ National of Florida on 
December 31 and the Jersey City office 
is now the home office for the entire 
organization. 


SEA FOOD DINNER IN TEXAS 


Salesmen of the Aetna Life of the 
Houston, Tex., district were given a sea 
food and chicken dinner recently at San 
Jacinto Inn by Joseph S. Smith, general 
agent, in appreciation of the work done 
in the Aetna national building drive dur- 
ig October, November and December. 

Clyde F. Gay, regional supervisor, was 
a guest at the dinner. 


APPOINT NEW YORKER 


Roger B. Quincy has been appointed 
general agent at Birmingham, Ala., for 
the Atlantic Life. For the past seven 
years Mr. Quincy has been manager of 
the life department of Appleton E. Eld- 
redge, Inc, New York brokers. Mr. 








Quincy was located in New Orleans and 


other southern cities before entering in- 
surance. 




















New York Life Agents’ 
1929 Record 


New insurance paid for . . . . 953,000,000 


. 3.07% 


Ratio of term insurance to total only . 


Life and Endowment Policies . . . . 96.93% 





New York Life Insurance Company 
MADISON SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Darwin P. Kingsley, President 
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Insurance Radio Talk 
By Head of Hospital 


BROADCASTING BY TEXAS MAN 





General Agency of Northwestern Na- 
tional Life Sponsors Talk; Personal 
Reminiscences Help Put It Over 





“I suppose, more than any one else, 
next to preachers and doctors, a hospi- 
tal superintendent gets a ‘close up’ of 
the sorrows and dismay caused by death. 
It-is a tragedy indescribable to see a 
little widowed mother who a_ few 
moments before has seen the bread-win- 
ner pass out into eternity and hear her 
cry as she hugs her little brood to her: 
‘Oh, what shall I do? I am left penni- 
less. How can I pay funeral expenses, 
doctors’ bills, hospital bills? How am I 
going to feed and clothe these little 
ones?’” 

The above was sent out from Houston, 
Tex., through radio station KTLC by 
Robert Jolly, superintendent of the Bap- 
tist Hospital at Houston, in an address 
sponsored by Northwestern National 
Life and Cravens, Dargan & Co., state 
agents at: Houston. 

This broadcast, by the way, is the 
first of its kind to be done by an agen- 
cy in the South, says H. G. Hewitt, 
manager of the life department of Crav- 
ens, Dargan & Co. 

“A Hospital Superintendent’s Idea of 
Life Insurance” was the title of the ad- 


dress by Mr. Jolly. 
His address follows in part: 


Americans Like Sure Things 

“That the growth of life insurance 
business is marvelous is not so strange 
when we remember that the American 
people are always on the lookout for 
‘sure things,’ and eagerly take advan- 
tage of ‘sure things’ when they are prov- 
en. If there ever was a ‘sure thing,’ it 
is life insurance, because (1) death is 
sure and certain and (2) a policy in a 
good company means a ‘sure thing’ to 
the beneficiary upon the death of the 
insured. 

“I think there are two fundamental 
reasons for the increasing popularity of 
life insurance: its economic value to the 
insured while living, and the value to 
the beneficiary in case of death to the 
insured. It is doing three things for 
the premium payer. 

“First, it is forming the habit of sav- 
ing. Mariy people today are making sac- 
rifices and others are doing without un- 
necessities in order to pay insurance pre- 
miums, who otherwise could never force 
themselves to put the same amount of 
money into a mere savings account. 

“Secondly, it is enabling him to put 
away some security upon which he may 
borrow in a financial crisis. A friend 
came to my: office this week saying that 
he must have $1.000 to save his business 
and that he had borrowed to the limit 
at the banks. Upon inquiring I found 
that he had a $10,000 life insurance pol- 
icy which he had been carrying for ten 
vears and it had not occurred to him to 
borrow on this policy. He went out of 
mv office with a smile on his face, 
whereas he had come in with a face like 
a mule. Next day he shonted to me 
across a downtown street, ‘Hey. Bob, I 
got it.’ 

“Thirdly, it is enabling men to buy 
homes on the instalment plan, who, but 
for a life insurance policy, probably nev- 
er could get credit enouvrh to do so. I 
am one of many men in Houston carry- 
ing a life insurance policy the size of 
the loan on my home, which I took the 
day I bought the home. I have the fine 
feeling of knowing that should I pass 
away before the home is paid for, my 
wife need not worry about losing it for 
that policy will safeguard it and my oth- 
er insurance will sustain her in that 


home. As Amos says to Andy, ‘Ain’t 
that somethin’ ?’ 
Beneficiaries 


_ “But, of course, the greatest appeal 
in considering life insurance is its value 
to the beneficiating loved ones. I sup- 
pose, more than any one else, next to 
preachers and doctors, a hospital super- 
intendent gets a ‘close up’ of the sor- 
rows and dismay caused by death. 
Scarcely a day passes that I do not have 
to witness the grief and sorrow that 
comes to some wife or husband follow- 
ing the death of a mate. It is a tragedy 
indescribable to see a little widowed 
mother who a few moments before has 
seen the bread-winner pass out into 
eternity and hear her cry as she hugs 
her little brood to her, ‘Oh, what shall 
I do? I am left penniless. How can I 
pay funeral expenses, doctors’ bills, hos- 
pital bills? How am I going to feed 
and clothe these little ones?’ I have gone 
to my bed many nights with that cry 
ringing in my ears and with that sight 
stamped on my memory. Think what a 
life insurance policy of only $1,000 would 
mean in such cases. It does seem lit- 
tle less than a sin for a man to neclect 
to protect his family even to that ex- 
tent when it could have been done for 
less than $1 per week.” 


AWAIT ISAAC S. KIBRICK 


Philadelphia Life Underwriters Looking 
Forward To Address Of New 
York Life Agent 


One of the most eagerly awaited speak- 
ers at the Tri-State Congress in Phila- 
delphia on March 20 is Isaac S. Kibrick, 
well known New York Life representa- 
tive of Brockton, Mass. 

Mr. Kibrick has had a colorful career 
since coming to America in 1906. He 
and his wife came here as political refu- 
gees from their native land, Russia. They 
entered America friendless, penniless, 
and so far as the English language is 
concerned, speechless. 


In his first years in this country, Mr. 
Kibrick sold newspapers in New York 
City, later worked in a garment factory, 
and then in a shoe factory. In 1914 he 
became an agent for the New York Life 
and since that time has been highly suc- 
cessful in life insurance selling. He has 
spoken before many of the larger life 
underwriters’ association, and before the 
Leaders’ Club of the New York Life. 








Louis F. Paret, general agent Provi- 
dent Mutual, has been with that com- 
pany thirty-eight years. 


L. G. SIMON WRITES A BOOK 





New York Agent’s New Volume Covers 
Business Insurance; Going to Coast in 
Fall on Lecture Trip 

Leon Gilbert Simon, special agent of 
the Equitable Society at 225 West 34th 
street, New York City, who some time 
ago wrote a book on inheritance taxa- 
tion, has a new one coming out April 
15 under the caption of “Business In- 
surance.” 

Mr. Simon is going to the Pacific 
Coast in the Fall to make a series of 
talks on insurance. Since January 1 he 
has addressed a number of conventions. 
These have included the Toronto Life 
Underwriters, Tampa Life Underwriters, 
the W. G. Fitting agency, the Riehle 
agency and Gierhardt agency of the 
Equitable Society. On March 20 he will 
address the Utica Life Underwriters at 
Utica, N. Y. 





ASSETS NEARLY A BILLION 
In presenting some early reports of 
what the fraternals did last year the 
“Fraternal Monitor” thinks that in 1929 
there was a gain of about $54.000,000- in 
assets for the entire system and that the 
present financial strength of the frater- 


nal benefit system is about $944,000,000. 





1914 - 








stronger yearly! 


48,410,726 


1919 - 63,656,606 
1924 - 79,249,864 


1929- 117,416,065 


ASSETS 

Wade Beets Date i oes. dec ES $7,279,428.79 
MT re ah nite aerial ae 1,264,215.54 
Loans to Our Policyholders.................. 3,441,273.27 
MNS fe Nes Se te Ve, a Lene 5,792,671.08 
Eromees, at: Teter: . Ss co eck. 495,932.25 
Casi ins Manles amd OSes: =... so ck n sk ews cine 68,188.50 
Interest and Rents Accrued and Due.......... 361,038.33 
Premiums Deferred and in Course of Collection 

UNS ese eed aes coe i Se won Mews 592,747.00 
Other Admitted Assets ..................... 76,768.18 

Total to meet Obligations............... $19,372,262.94 

LIABILITIES 
Rae aeeet sos 2 oe oes ce ake oy ee $17,474,268.00 
CRN ar Sock Bh wees ade, Sevens eases 127,047.79 
Dividends for Policyholders.................. 646,016.98 
Pam Res ree Wc | oe oe sk cc 70,000.00 
Surrender Values, Special Reserves and Other 

Amounts Held for Account of Policyholders 385,958.61 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance....... 17,122.93 
Accrued Commissions, Medical Examinations, 

Pemba GG oa oi SEP ROR 37,413.50 
‘Tate: Oui es. 5 38 8 Fe a Ss kein] $18,757,827.81 
Surplus to Policyholders .................... 614,435.13 

ROU Exo ho Be erga e eis ina nein Sale nee ee $19,372,262.94 


If you are interested in making 
a profitable agency connection, 


Write J. F. S. 


Forty-Third 


Annual Statement 














Agency Dept. 
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Staff Benefits of Sun 
Described in Report 


COMPANY STARTED PLAN IN 1910 


At That Time Paid Premiums on $1,000 
of $2,000 Insurance on Life of Each 
Employe; Other Benefits Later 


In the joint report on the Sun Life 
of the ten state insurance departments, 
A. S. Caldwell of Tennessee, chairman, 
facts are given about the company’s 
staff benefits. 

In 1910 the company introduced a 
plan to provide insurance of. $2,000 on 
the life of each employe, the company 
assuming the premium for $1,000 on the 
ordinary life plan. This concession was 
extended to division office employes in 
1915. In 1921 the plan was enlarged to 
provide a maximum assurance of $5,000 
for married men on the staff on which 
the premium on one-half of this amount 
on the ordinary life plan was assumed 
by the company. During 1928 there was 
a further extension under which the 
company will pay one-half the premium 
on the total disability benefit. Male em- 
ployes are required to take a minimum 
of $2,000 insurance, with the exception 
of the native staff in some foreign di- 
visions, where the minimum is smaller. 
The plan is available to women em- 
ployes, but in their case is not compul- 
sory. 

The salary of married male employes 
who die in the service of the company 
is continued to their widows for a num- 
ber of months corresponding to the 
number of years of completed service, 
with a maximum of twelve months’ sal- 
ary. 

To encourage members of the staff to 
carry adequate amounts of insurance, 
premiums on policies taken personally 
by salaried staff are deducted semi- 
monthly by equal instalments from sal- 
ary checks. 

In 1917 a non-contributory retirement 
plan was extended to the staff, opera- 
tive in the case of men at Age 65 and 
of women at Age 60. Allowances are 
based on salary and service on the ba- 
sis of one-fiftieth of the average salary 
for the last five years’ service prior to 
retirement, multiplied by the number of 
years of active service as a salaried of- 
ficer or employe, with a maximum <allow- 
ance of 70% of such average salary. 
Provision is also made for proportionate 
amounts of the pension potentially 
earned to be granted to employes who 
may become permanently disabled. A 
modified pension at one-half the rate 
quoted above is also allowed to the wid- 
ow of an employe who dies before at- 
taining the pension age. This scheme is 
not compulsory so far as the company 
is concerned. 

A benevolent fund has been estab- 
lished under the management of trus- 
tees, and from this fund grants are made 
in specially deserving cases, particularly 
to dependents of deceased members of 
the staff who are left insufficiently pro- 
vided for and in cases of prolonged sick- 
ness where the individual concerned is 
entirely dependent on his own efforts 
for his livelihood. 





YOUNG AGENT A SUCCESS 


Edwin Starkey, Jr., Only Son of Edwin 
Starkey, Vice-Pres. of Mid-Continent 
Life; Oklahoma University Graduate 
Edwin Starkey, Jr., only son of the 

vice-president of the Mid-Continent 

Life, has been doing exceptionally well 

as an agent in recent months. In Feb- 

ruary he wrote $241,000 in new business, 
leading the sales force of the company 
scattered through four states. He is 
twenty-three years old, a graduate of 

Oklahoma University, and has been a 

consistent monthly -producer since fin- 

ishing college last Spring. He has 
ranked second and third several times. 


ILLINOIS SALES CONGRESS 

The Illinois Association of Life Un- 
derwriters will hold its annual sales 
congress at Springfield on May 3. 
Among the speakers will be Claris 
Adams, vice-president of the American 
Life of Detroit; S. T. Whatley, president 


‘of the National Association; C. J. Doyle, 


special counsel of the Illinois Insurance 
Department, and R. J. Doyle, assistant 
vice-president of the First Union Trust 
& Savings Bank of Chicago. 


P. M. FRASER WAS CHAIRMAN 

Peter M. Fraser, general agent, Con- 
necticut Mutual, New York, was in the 
chair at the insurance session of the 
Home Making Center, Grand Central 
Palace, when Emma H. Ditzler, agent, 
spoke. This was one of a series of 
talks on financial topics for women giv- 
en by the National Committee for Wo- 
man’s financial education under the aus- 
pices of the New York State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 














When a trust is being 
considered Central 
Hanover will furnish 
the services of an ex- 
perienced trust man. 
who understands 
selling problems and 
who will call with you 
on your prospects. 


CENTRAL HANOVER 
BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 
NEW YORK 


14 Offices in 14 Manhattan Centers 


Foreign Representatives in London, Paris, Berlin 
and Buenos Aires 


NO SECURITIES FOR SALE 














Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits Over 105 Million Dollars 
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Goes on Old Line Basis 
Inside of Three Months 


AMERICAN INSURANCE’ UNION 
Stock and Surplus of Columbus Com- 
pany More Than Two-Thirds Sub- 
scribed; Agents Co-operating 


_ An interesting experiment in the life 
insurance world has been the efficient 
placing by the American Insurance Union 
of the majority of its business on the 
American Experience Table of Mortal- 
ity with 3%% interest, beginning with 
the January premium. he American 
Insurance Union is in the transition pe- 
riod of going over to a legal reserve 
company and is now selling stock toward 
that end. The stock and surplus are al- 
ready more than two-thirds subscribed 
and the company will begin ‘to do busi- 
ness on an old line basis within the next 
three months. 

The A. I. U., with a record of more 
than thirty-five years of successful op- 
eration as a fraternal insurance com- 
pany, has announced its intention to go 
to the old line basis in order to be free 
from the hampering restrictions govern- 
ing beneficiaries and other laws gov- 
erning fraternal companies under the 
fraternal statute, which statute has been 
called faulty as it permits only the fam- 
ily and blood relatives of the insured 
to. be designated as beneficiaries. The 
A. I. U. national congress, as the su- 
preme governing legislative body is 
called, met in Columbus recently and 
declared itself in favor of the organiza- 
tion of a legal reserve company, direct- 
ing the officers to take all steps neces- 
sary toward that end. The greater nor- 
tion of the policies written bv the Am- 
erican Insurance Union are on the step 
rate plan, and in placing its policvhold- 
ers on the A. E. Table it made no ex- 
change of policies, but simnly placed its 
members non a sten rate hased on the 
A. E. Table instead of the Fraternal 
American (its former standard of valu- 
ation), and all members on the new rates 
will now share in dividends as the- are 
declared. 

Figures show that the company’s col- 
lectors and agents had co-operated with 
the home office with the result that Jan- 
uary and February lapses are but a trifle 
higher than in previous months, and even 
of this small percentage manv are now 
reinstating. 

The plan was one sucgested by the 
president, John J. Lentz. 





“PENN MUTUALISTS” IN ACTION 


Three Members of Company’s Educa- 
tional Department Speak Before 
Agents’ Sales Congresses 
Three members of the educational de- 
partment of the Penn Mutual made ad- 
dresses recently at sales congresses of 
life underwriters. James A. Preston 


was a speaker at the Toledo, Ohio, con- 
gress last Friday, his subject being, 
“Making Ourselves More Interesting 
Salesmen,” the emphasis of the address 
being laid on the use of motivating hu- 
man interest stories. 

“Prospecting” was given thorough 
consideration by William A. Conway. 
who appeared before the Baltimore un- 
derwriters Wednesday. He described 
tested sources of prospects and explained 
successful methods of establishing con- 
tacts with them. 

S. F. Thompson was one of the speak- 
ers at the recent Tampa Sales Congress. 
His address was a composite analysis of 
the field for life insurance, the requi- 
site qualities for successful salesman- 
ship, and the types of salesmanship. 


NEWARK AGENT LEADER 
H. Kern Alexander, district manager 
in Newark for the Peoria Life, led all 
other agents of the company in Janu- 
ary for paid-for businéss, according to 
an announcement made by the com- 
pany. 
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Calls Life Companies 
Economically Managed 


DR. WILLIS H. HAZARD ARTICLE 





New England Mutual’s Editor Explains 
to Harvard Publication Functions 
of Insurance Reserves 
Without use of any actuarial for- 
mulae, but in simple language so that 
the general public can grasp his sub- 
ject, Dr. Willis Hatfield Hazard, man- 
ager of the publication division, New 
England Mutual, has written an article 
on “Function of the Reserve in Life In- 
surance,” which is published in the cur- 
rent “Harvard Business Review,” a 

quarterly. 

Among other: things he said: 

“If houses burned more frequently 
than they do fire insurance rates would 
go up. Conversely, if men died less 
rapidly than they do, life inurance rates 
would go down. 

Careless Charges Easy to Make 

“It is very easy to cast charges of 
waste and bad management at almost 
any human undertaking. It is easy to 
voisver up such charges with evidence 
that appears to justity them. No doubt 
Stuart Chase has uncovered evidence 
that really does prove his point in re- 
gard to many inexcusably wasteful prac- 
uces. But when he comes to life insur- 
ance he fails signally, not through wil- 
fulness or blindness, but through that 
misunderstanding of the situation which 
has caused so many people who are un- 
familiar with the facts to form erroneous 
judgments. 

“the simplest way to prove’ how eco- 
nomically life insurance companies are 
managed is to show the figures of a 
representative high-grade institution.” 

(Editor’s Note: Here Dr. Hazard runs 
a table showing that of total receipts 
for 1928 of $47,342,137 received by a life 
company thirteen cents were spent for 
expenses; two cents went to the Gov- 
ernment in taxes, and eighty-five cents 
were credited to policyholders’ account. 
In 1928 exactly one-half of every dollar 
received was returned that same year to 
policyholders or their estates, and in ad- 
dition thirty-five cents were credited to 
policyholders’ benefit in legal reserves 
and surplus.) 


Can Any Other Business Match This? 


Dr. Hazard said that he believes the 
record of thirteen cents for expenses out 
of every dollar collected would be hard 
to match in a commercial or merchan- 
dising or manufacturing organization. 
Continuing he said: 

“Life insurance companies create no 
wealth. .They collect and redistribute 
wealth. in accordance with contracts 
drawn to meet certain prearranged con- 
ditions. Every form of insurance costs 
money because every person insured 
bears his share of the losses sustained 
by the whole group. These losses are 
positive losses to society. Insurance does 
not restore the economic values that are 
destroyed. What insurance does is to 
distribute the loss among many people 
instead of allowing it to center on the 
few who sustain it. Hence, insurance 
must always cost money. Each loss, 
whether of life or property, reduces the 
community’s assets by that much; the 
essential difference is that the direct vic- 
tim is forced to meet only the trifling 
share thereof presented by the premium 
he has paid—and everyone else in the 
group pays pro-rata exactly the same 
Share. Thus, the losses fall on the least 
important part of the capital of all— 
that is, the premium accumulations, 
which represent a mere fragment of the 
income of each—instead of being focused 
on the relatively few individuals who do 
actually suffer the loss insured against 
and who are indemnified thereby.” 





GOES WITH LAPEY AGENCY 

Edward ‘R. Erickson of the John Han- 
cock Mutual Life in St. Paul is to be- 
come associate general agent with Percy 
G. Lapey, general agent at Buffalo, N. Y. 
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FULL COMMISSION 
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Interest in 

Any Business 
You place 

With us 

Is PROTECTED 
By a contract 
Which 
Guarantees 
FULL first year 
and FULL 
RENEWAL COMMISSIONS 
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AGENCY 


CORtlandt 5181 
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FETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


165 Broadway New York 
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N. Y. Court Decision No 
Interest to Fishback 


IS AGAINST AIR DEATH RIDER 





Indiana Also Disapproves; District of 
Columbia’s Commissioner Approves 
Metropolitan Life Clause 





A number of other states have gone 
on record as to whether or not they 
would approve the aviation rider on life 
insurance policies which limits liability 
to the policy reserve value in event of 
death as result of aeronautic operations. 
Indiana and Washington disapprove 
and District of Columbia thinks the 
rider is all right. H. O. Fishback, in- 
surance commissioner of Washington, 
said: 

_ “We do not expect to pay any atten- 
tion to the decision of the New York 
court. We shall continue along the same 
lines outlined by this Department and if 
any company is not satisfied, it can 
take the matter to our own courts. We 
would rather have a ruling from our 
court than from the New York court 
and shall, of course, abide by such rul- 
ing. Right now we shall continue to 
operate under the insurance laws of this 
state as they appear.” 

Mr. Fishback referred to section 7230, 
Rev. Comp. Stat., as covering this ques- 
tion. It provides in paragraph 2 that 
life policies (except industrial or where 
premiums are payable monthly or 
oftener) must contain a provision that 
they shall be incontestable after two 
years from its date of issue except for 
non-payment of premiums and except 
for violation of the conditions of the 
policy relating to military or naval serv- 
ice in time of war. 

Commissioner Wysong of Indiana is 
against the rider basing his objections 
upon the wording of section 166 of the 
1927 Indiana statute. 





SAVINGS AND LOAN EMPLOYES 





Provisions of Bills Introduced About 
heir Insurance in New York 
Senate and Assembly 
Under the provisions of a bill intro- 
duced in the Senate by Samuel H. Hof- 
stadter, and in the Assembly by Abbott 
Low Moffat, both Republicans of New 
York, the banking law is amended by 
adding thereto a new section, in rela- 
tion to insurance for employes of sav- 
ings and loan associations. The added 
section which would take effect imme- 

diately reads: 


Sec. 409-b. Insurance for Employes.— 
A savings and loan association may, in 
the discretion of its board of trustees, 
purchase life insurance for its employes 
on any group or wholesale or other 
plan permitted by the insurance laws of 
this state, and may pay all or part of 
the premiums for such insurance; pro- 
vided that, if the premiums are paid 
entirely by such savings and loan asso- 
ciation, the amount of such insurance 
shall not exceed $1,000 for each em- 
ploye so insured during the first year of 
service in such association, with an in- 
crease of $500 per year for each véar 
of service up to a maximum of $5,000 
for each employe so insured, and if the 
premiums are paid in part by such as- 
sociation and in part by the insured em- 
ployes, the part paid by the association 
shall not exceed the amounts to which 
the association would be limited by this 
act if it were paying the entire premium. 
This act shall not be construed to per- 
mit the insuring of any of the trustees 
of any savings and loan association who 
are not officers. No contract shall be 
made by any such association under au- 
thority of this act until the terms and 
conditions of the insurance shall have 
been approved by the superintendent of 
banks. 
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New Low Cost Policy of 
Jefferson Standard 


SALARY CONTINUANCE SPECIAL 


Issued to Preferred Risks Only for 
Amounts of Not Less Than 
$2,500; Its Guarantee 


The Jefferson Standard has announced 
a new form of policy called “The Sal- 
ary Continuance Special.” It was de- 
signed particularly to meet the demand 
for low cost protection that will pay 
an adequate monthly income to the fam- 
ily of a deceased breadwinner during the 
time that naturally would have been the 
insured’s most productive period had he 
not died prematurely. It is issued on 
a non-participating term insurance basis. 
The premium remains level throughout 
the protection period. It is issued to 
preferred risks only, for face amount of 
not less than $2,500. 

The policy guarantees that in event 
the insured dies prior to anniversary of 
the policy nearest his sixty-second birth- 
day, the beneficiary receives $10 month- 
ly income for each $1,000 of the face 
amount of the policy; such income start- 
ing immediately after death of the in- 
sured and continuing until anniversary 
of the policy nearest the sixty-second 
birthday of the insured, which time is 
called the “termination date.” At the 
termination date of the income, the full 
face amount of the policy is paid to the 
beneficiary. If the beneficiary prefers, 
she may choose one of the regular in- 
terest, instalment or life income options 
in lieu of one sum cash at termination 
date. 

Disability Feature 


The waiver of premium or disability 
annuity feature may be had in the con- 
tract. If it is issued with either of 
those features, future premiums are 
waived in event of total and permanent 
disability without changing the natural 
death benefits under the policv. The 
disability annuitv clause provides that 
in event of disability, the disabilitv in- 
come shall continue during the life of 
the insured if such total and permanent 
disability continues. The policy may 
be issued with the double indemnitv fea- 
ture. in which event it provides that if 
the insured meets death from accidental 
cause prior to anniversary of policy 
nearest insured’s sixty-second birthday, 
the face amount of the policy will be 
paid immediately in cash. a monthly in- 
come of $10 for each $1.000 of the face 
amount of the policy will then be pay- 
able until anniversarv of the policv near- 
est the sixty-second birthdav of the in- 
sured, and at that time full face amount 
of the policy will be paid to the bene- 
ficiarv. 

Tefferson Standard savs: “The policy 
is issued at ages 20 to 50 inclusive. be- 
cause of the monthly income provision. 
and further provision to pay the face 
amount of the policy at end of the in- 
come period, the amount at risk at time 
of issuance is much greater than ‘the 
face amount’ of the nolicy. At earlier 
ages it is greater and at older ages it 
is less. The amount at risk naturallv 
decreases as the insured becomes older, 
but un to the anniversary of the nolicv 
nearest the insured’s fifty-seventh birth- 


Conway Recommends 
Annuity Law Change 


RATE CHANGES ARE INVOLVED 


Company Freedom in Valuation Stand- 
ards Allowed Because of Wide Va- 
riety of Forms 


A change in annuity values will be 
recommended to the legislature of New 
York state by Albert Conway, superin- 
tendent of insurance, who announced his 
decision last week as a result of a con- 
ference held recently with life company 
actuaries. 


In his statement Superintendent Con- 
way said that one of the most impor- 
tant changes in the proposal was that 
the provision relating to annuities de- 
ferred ten years or more has been made 
permissive rather than mandatory. On 
account of the wide variety of deferred 
annuity forms, Mr. Conway said. some 
chosen by the insured and some by the 
beneficiary, either with or without op- 
tional benefits, it had been deemed ad- 
visable to allow companies some free- 
dom in the choice of valuation stand- 
ards. 

The law which provides an amend- 
ment to Section 84, Subdivision 5, of the 
New York insurance law, would read as 
follows: 

“The legal minimum standard for the 
valuation of annuities issued after Jan- 
uarv 1, 1907, and before January 1, 1931, 
shall be McClintock’s ‘Tables of Mortal- 
ity Among Annuitants’ with interest at 
4% per annum, and for annuities is- 
sued on or after January 1. 1931, shall 
be the combined annuity tables with in- 
terest at 4% per annum, but annuities 
deferred ten or more years and written 
in connection with life or term insur- 
ances may be valued on the same mor- 
tality table from which the considera- 
tion or premiums were computed, with 
interest not higher than 3%4% per an- 
num; however, other valuation stand- 
ards for annuities may be accepted by 
the superintendent of insurance, provid- 
ed that the reserve produced thereby 
shall not be less in the aggregate than 
the reserve computed in accordance with 
pe prescribed minimum valuation stand- 
ard.” 





H. A. Wagenfeuhr, member of the 
Bankers Life of Iowa, San Antonio 
agency, led the company’s first weekly 
omen Roll of 1930 with $100,000 for the 
week. 








day the policy may be exchanged, with- 
out re-examination, for any higher pre- 
mium plan then sold by the Jefferson 
Standard, with provision that the com- 
pany’s insurance liability is not to be 
increased at time of conversion. _ 

“Because of such conversion privileges 
the insured has an option on permanent 
life insurance until age 59 and at the 
same time is enabled to give his family 
the protection that they deserve during 
his most productive period, but do so 
at remarkably low cost.” 

The Jefferson Standard has announced 
that it will not accept brokerage busi- 
ness on this new contract. 
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WOULD AMEND SEC. 55 


New York Department’s Measure; Who 
Can and Who Cannot 
Be Insured 
One of the New York Insurance De- 
partment’s bills at Albany amends Sec- 
tion 55 which has to do with insurance 


without the consent of the insured. 

No policy can be issued under this 
amendment (other than group insur- 
ance) upon the life or health of another 
or against loss by disablement by acci- 
dent except upon the application of the 
person insured. A wife may take a pol- 
icy of insurance upon the life or health 
of her husband or against loss by his 
disablement by accident; or an employer 
may take ott a policy covering em- 
ployes collectively for the benefit of 
such as may suffer loss from injury, 
death or disablement resulting from 
sickness. -A parent or guardian of a 
student of a college or other institu- 
tion of learning may take a policy of 
insurance against loss caused by the 
sickness or injury of student. 

A person liable for the support of a 
child may insure, the amount pavable 
under which may be made to increase 
with advancing age and at certain spe- 
cified ages. 





FEBRUARY GROUPS 

During the month of February, among 
the numerous companies which endorsed 
Equitable group insurance, were the fol- 
lowing: 

J. W. Swanson Logging & Lumber Co., 
Sherman Paper Products Corp., Petrole- 
um Oils Corporation, Sandy Hollow Coal 
Co., Inc., Colyear Motor Sales Co., Red 
Arrow Stores, the Rochester Bridge Co., 
Bonnie Cotton Mills, Weber Costello 
Co., Mauney Mills, Inc., Palladium Pub- 
lishing Corp., the Stevens Metal Prod- 
ucts Co., the South Bend News-Times. 


SUN LIFE GROUP CONTRACT 


A group insurance policy of $1,300,000 
covering approximately 675 employes of 
the Merchants & Miners Transportation 
Co. has been written by the Sun Life. 
The policy will cover all employes on 
the nineteen ships of the line as well as 
executives of the company. 





THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 1899 


PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
Home Life Agents have a whole family of potential policyholders 
Policies are issued on both the ordinary 
and industrial plans from birth to sixty years next birthday. 
“THERE IS NO PLACE LIKE THE HOME” 
THERE IS NO COMPANY LIKE THE HOME 


back of every door bell. 


Independence Square 


Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware. 


CLEVELAND SALES CONGRESS 
Philip Burnet, J. E. Kavanagh, S. T. 
Whatley, H. J. Cummings Among 
the Speakers 

Many speakers of prominence in the 
life insurance world addressed the tenth 
annual northeast Ohio sales congress 
last Saturday at the Hotel Statler in 
Cleveland. The meeting was the larg- 
est attended and probably the most in- 
spiring that the Ohio underwriters have 
ever sponsored. 

E. R. Ferguson, president of the Cleve- 
land association, welcomed the under- 
writers, while the second morning ad- 
dress was given by Vice-President H. J. 
Cummings of the Minnesota Mutual. 
President Philip Burnet of the Conti- 
nental American Life, closed the morn- 
ing session with an educational address 
on “How an Average Salesman can 
Build an Income of $25,000 a Year.” 

The afternoon’ speakers included 
President S. T. Whatley of the National 
Association, Vice-President J. E. Kav- 
anaugh of the Metropolitan, and Wm. 
B. Burruss, nationally known sales coun- 
selor of Washington, D. C. Entertain- 
ment was furnished between addresses 
by the famed Red Arrow Quartette of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad. 





BIRTH OF THE FOUNTAIN PEN 

A cartoon in a Denver newspaper, by 
C. R. Miller, captioned “Lucky Breaks.” 
shows two men at a desk and we read: 

“Louis Waterman as a young insur- 
ance agent, was writing out a contract 
for his prospect to sign—the pen blotted 
and spoiled the contract. Before he 
could prepare another his prospect had 
changed his mind, the sale was lost. Dis- 
appointed and disgusted, Waterman went 
home and invented a fountain pen that 
would not blot. It proved a success and 
made his name and product world 
famous. 


“STRAIGHT FROM THE HEART” 

Dr. William Muhlberg, medical direc- 
tor of the Union Central Life, recently 
gave a series of “Heart Talks” over the 
radio from station WLW. These talks 
have been prepared in booklet form by 
the companv under the title, “Straight 
From the Heart.” 
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Need For Uniformity In Rates 
And Practices For Aviation Risks 





At Present Time Agents Are Compelled to Do a Lot of Shop- 
ping When They Have Such Lines to Place; Growth of 
Interest in Aviation Matters 


By MAURICE ZIFF, Union Central 


The average life insurance agency in 
New York today has been receiving 
many inquiries as to the attitude of 
companies on ‘aviation risks. Since 
Lindbergh’s epochal flight from New 
York to Paris in 1927 air-mindedness 
has become prevalent. As a result life 
insurance companies have begun gen- 
erally to consider life insurance as it 
applied to pilots and passengers with 
the idea and hope that it could be 
worked out profitably. 

At the present time it is quite diffi- 
cult in practically all companies to ob- 
tain insurance on any sort of pilot, even 
though he be licensed by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and holds ratings 
anywhere from private pilot’s license to 
the transport pilot’s license. Because of 
the continued increase in aviation ac- 
tivities, and because of the continued 
increase in new pilots and various other 
activities in aviation, inquiries still con- 
tinue to pour in, asking what possibilities 
there are of getting protection on per- 
sonnel and passengers. The companies 
who are still continuing to write busi- 
ness of this classification are quoting a 
great variety of rates. In addition, their 
aviation questionnaires cover a great 
variety of questions. 


Rate Questions Cover 


Obviously, the man who has an avia- 
tion case must necessarily go to a great 
deal of trouble writing the various com- 
panies, completing various forms, and 
getting various rates. By the time he 
is through he almost feels that he is 
quite well qualified to fly himself! All 
of this takes a great deal of time and 
correspondence. However, it is not the 
purpose of this article to quarrel with 
the life insurance companies, because it 
is only too understandable why they are 
reluctant to issue contracts on classi- 
fications under which their experience 
has proved quite disastrous, and on 
which there will not be any real tables 
to base a scientific rating for some 
time to come. 

Since there were no mortality tables 
on which to base a rate which would in- 
clude the extra hazard of aviation, com- 
panies were confronted with the task 
of promulgating such rates. These 
tates had to be adequate enough to in- 
clude the extra hazard. They had to be 
low enough to enable the prospect to 
consider buying the protection. They 
also had to be high enough to permit 
companies to get at least an even break 
on this class of business, if not to make 
a profit. 


U.S. Department of Commerce Statistics 

In view of the lack of mortality tables 
companies were forced to rely on statis- 
tics published by the United States De- 
partment of Commerce, individual avia- 
tion concerns, and other agencies. The 
Department of Commerce, which was 
naturally the most reliable source of in- 
formation, made reports classing the 
Various types of planes as well as the 
personnel. For instance, the personnel 
was divided into groups, such as air 
mail pilots, transport pilots and com- 
mercial pilots, private pilots and student 
Pilots. The various types of planes 
manufactured and the different trans- 
portation companies were also classified, 
being rated according to the types of 
equipment used, supervision, terminal 
facilities, etc. Moreover, from the De- 


partment of Commerce came _ reports 
Showing the total numbers 


in each 


classification, number of miles flown in 
each classification, hours flown, and 
casualties, showing minor and _ serious 
accidents. In short, their statistics cov- 
ered practically every phase of flying 
activity that is known up to this time. 


Extra Hazards 


It was the problem of the insurance 
companies to transfer all these statistics 
into terms of life insurance. For in- 
stance, on the personnel they would take 
the total number in a particular classi- 
fication and the total- number of casu- 
alties in the classification. This ratio 
of the number of accidents in the classi- 


fication to the number of men determ- pilots and passengers. These were gen- 


ined the rate to cover the extra hazard. 
For certain classes, such as air mail 
pilots in experimental work, etc., it was 
found that there was no rate adequate 
which was commensurate with the risk. 
On pilots who held transport pilot’s 
license, which was the highest rating 
that the United States Department of 
Commerce issued, a number of compan- 
ies, from the statistics just mentioned, 
figured that approximately a $25 extra 
rating would cover the extra hazard, 
with a proportionate rating for the more 
hazardous classifications. It was approxi- 
mately on the same basis that extra 
rates were figured for passengers, par- 
ticularly passengers flying over regularly 
constituted air routes and transported in 
licensed planes by licensed pilots. Again, 
from statistics available, the extra 
charge was based on the number of 
people killed compared to the number 
of people exposed. It is to be borne in 
mind that in the promulgation of these 
rates, every consideration was given to 
safety factors and various other funda- 
mental principles which were necessary 
to the safe operation of the planes. 


Losses Begin 


With this basis to go on, a number 
of companies began issuing policies to 


erally very liberal, indeed, considering 
the lack of experience which companies 
had had in writing this class of business. 
It was not long, however, after these 
policies were put in force, that compan- 
ies were called upon to pay claims. 
Unfortunately, later results from actual 
experience proved that the rates were 
not sufficient. Because of many un- 
fortunate casualties, companies found 
themselves in the position where they 
could not with any degree of safety con- 
tinue to write this business without 
showing tremendous losses. The pioneer 
companies began to limit the classes 
which were insurable and to increase 
the rates. Some companies dropped out 
of the field entirely; others declined all 
aviation hazards except those of passen- 
gers who travelled on regularly con- 
stituted air lines—the latter being li- 
censed both as to pilots and planes by 
the United States Department of Com- 
merce. : : 
Now, as compared to the investiga- 
tion of these insurance companies and 
the actual experience they have had, it 
is worth mentioning statistics quoted by 
Gover E. Olds in one of the insurance 
papers. His figures cover the record of 
one individual corporation for the month 
of August, 1929. A half million miles 








Personal Cooperation 
of Trained Representatives 
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all of the principal cities throughout the country, 
the MISSOURI STATE LIFE extends to field 
men the personal cooperation of trained repre- 
sentatives in each of its multiple lines 


Accident, Health, Group and Salary Savings. 


The progressive pioneering spirit of the MISSOURI 
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and its new liberal policy forms offer attractive 
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of flying in one month—over 16,000 miles 
per day. Since the start of operations 
in June, 1928, this corporation has com- 
pleted 5,000,000 miles of scheduled air 
travel, carrying more than 50,000 passen- 
gers, without a single casualty. They 
are carrying 21,000 pounds of mail per 
month. During the peak month of 
August, 1929, regular passenger and 
mail runs of 284,309 miles were flown, 
and 3,804 passengers were carried. More 
than 5,000 pessengers were carried on 
sight-seeing and special trips. To show 
the alertness of this one corporation, 
which we believe to be the average of 
the higher-grade companies doing busi- 
ness today, we might mention that the 
efficiency record for this month of 
August was 99.5%. Out of a total of 
1,388 runs started, 1,382 were completed 
as scheduled. Only 6 flights remained 
uncompleted because of weather or 
mechanical difficulties. 

Another well-known company which 
operates schools throughout the country 
reported that in October, 1929, they had 
a total of 1,172 ground students and 1,027 
active flying students. In addition to all 
of these students, the company carried 
a total of 13.913 passengers without one 
single accident. 


Not Easy To Arrive at A 
Working Basis 

After comparing experiences of the 
insurance companies with the very opti- 
mistic statistics as quoted from the other 
angle, it is quite obvious why it has been 
so difficult for the average aviation en- 
thusiast and the average life insurance 
underwriter to get together on some 
common working basis. Aviation enthu- 
siasts are naturally optimists, while in- 
surance companies deal in cold facts 
and figures. 

One writer of a recent article on avia- 
tion in connection with life insurance 
made the suggestion that “life companies 
should band themselves together for the 
purpose of pooling their liabilities, pro- 
fits and losses, the idea in back of this 
combination being that many companies 
could easily share in _ losses, without 
seriously reflecting such losses in the 
financial strength of any individual mem- 
ber of the combination .. . this is an old 
idea and has been successfully followed 
out by a combination of casualty com- 
panies who pooled their resources to 
accept prohibitive risks.” It does not 
seem far-fetched or impossible for life 
companies to follow out this same sug- 
gestion, provided rates are adequate 
originally; at least until such time as the 
classifications discussed here are more 
stabilized and a larger volume of busi- 
ness helps bring satisfactory results. If 
some arrangements of this kind could 
be worked out, there is no doubt but 
that it would considerably accelerate the 
sneed at which the aviation industry is 
growing. The ability to obtain life in- 
surance on a basis within the means of 
the average pilot and passenger would 
be a considerable factor in creating in 
the minds of the public that aviation is 
a safe means of transit although more 
hazardous, no doubt, than the more con- 
ventional means of transport. 

An Important Decision 

As a result of a recent decision by the 
New York State Court of Appeals, all 
classes of aviators (amateur, commercial, 
military and naval) will be enabled to 
obtain life insurance against ordinary 
hazards at regular rates. This decision 
permits all insurance companies doing 





With Knight Agency 


Maurice Ziff, who came to New 
York from Hartford, has been iden- 
tified with the C. B. Knight agency 
organization for some years, first in 
the conservation department and for 
the past year as agency assistant. 
He was a lieutenant in the Army 
Air Service. 
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business in New York State to issue 
policies on the lives of aviators at regu- 
lar rates, the full face value of the policy 


to be paid for death from any ordinary . 


cause. Liability in the event of death 
as a result of airplane accident is limited 
to the reserve on the policy. This 
decision is certainly a step in the right 
direction, inasmuch as it does enable 
pilots to obtain insurance for all hazards 
except the aviation hazard. We have 
no doubt but that all companies will fall 
into line and start issuing policies on 
this basis in the beginning, at least. 
Eventually, as statistics and other fac- 
tors improve conditions, the policies will 
probably be amended to include the avia- 
tion hazard as well. 

It will be very natural for companies 
to go into aviation on an equitable basis, 
hoth for themselves and the prospective 
policyholder, when the results of current 


propaganda, stressing the importance of 
safety and the proper training of pilots, 
brings the expected results. There is 
very little flying done in unlicensed 
planes by unlicensed pilots. Both Fed- 
eral and Interstate laws are quickly 
eliminating many of the hazards to 
which this business was originally sub- 
ject. 

Agents Must Do Lots of Shopping 

At the present time there is no way 
for the life underwriter (who is solici- 
ting aviation business) to- eliminate con- 
siderable shopping, which he must do in 
order to get his client the most favorable 
contract. Elimination of this detail and 
considerable correspondence can only 
come when all companies get together 
for the purpose of standardizing their 
questionnaires and promulgating rates 
which are approximately, if not speci- 
fically, the same. 

It will not be many years before avia- 
tion risks will be acceptable on the 
same basis as certain other types of 
risks that are written standard. today. 
However, it does behoove the average 
agent to get a better understanding of 
the companies’ viewpoint and also to 
know more of the hazards to which avia- 
tion in general is subject. It is by a 
better understanding of both phases, and 
by a logical comparison of these phases 
that the present difficulties will be over- 
come. 





DELAY PAPER’S ISSUE 
The four page paper which was to 
have been issued by the Newark Life 
Underwriters’ Association this month 
will not make its appearance until next 
month. The idea is being sponsored by 
the National Association, the purpose 
being to keep the members informed of 

the National Association’s affairs. 
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K. C. LIFE AND AVIATION 





Married Women Acceptable on Non- 
Medical Plan Up to and In- 
cluding Age 45 
Effective last month the underwrit- 
ing rules of the Kansas City Life were 

changed as follows: 

First—Married women will be accept- 
ed on the non-medical plan for an 
amount of $2,500 or less, up to and in- 
cluding Age 45, subject to all of the 
underwriting rules of the company now 
in force. 

Second—Question No. 9 on the appli- 
cation blank, “Do you travel or intend to 
travel as a passenger, observer or pilot 
in an airplane?” will be eliminated from 
the application blank. The company will 
accept fare-paying passengers on regu- 
lar commercial aviation lines without re- 
striction. Applications, however, will 
not be accepted from aeroplane ‘pilots, 
mechanics, or others engaged profession- 
ally in flying in any capacity. The com- 
pany will not accept applicants who are 
engaged in aviation constantly as a regu- 
lar part of their duties. For instance 
those who fly frequently in planes owned 
by themselves or by a firm or corpora- 
tion in which ‘they are emploved. It 
should be noted that the DI rider does 
not cover where loss of life results from 
engaging in aviation. 





RIEHLE TO TALK IN NEWARK 

Theodore M. Riehle, New York general 
agent for the Equitable Society, will be 
the speaker at the April meeting of the 
Newark Life Underwriters’ Association 
April 14 at the Newark Athletic Club 
house. His subject will be “Direct Ac- 
tion.” 

















NEW PAID INSURANCE 1929 
$147,858,997 


INSURANCE IN FORCE 
$1,202,101,059 
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BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY is justly 
proud of its record for past year. 
The marked gain of insurance in force has resulted principally 
from the success and efforts of its loyal field force. 
New policy contracts—keeping pace with public demand. 
“ASK ANY BERKSHIRE AGENT.” 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Incorporated 1851 
PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE COLONIAL LIFE INSURANCE Co. 
of America 


Insurance in Force 


Over ONE HUNDRED MILLION DOLLARS 


Home Office: Jersey City, N. J. 
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Myrick Writes Babson 
On Turnover of Agents 


REASONS FOR MANY FAILURES 





Lack of Capital or Incompetence in In- 
surance Just as in Other Businesses; 
Asks Economist to Argue Against 
Lapsation 


Recently Roger W. Babson, the Mas- 
sachusetts economist and writer, ran a 
syndicate newspaper article, “The Four 
Great Pillars of Financial Security Stood 
Stalwart and Unshaken in the Midst of 
the Chaos.” These he called high-grade 
bonds and first mortgages, savings de- 
posits, building and loan shares and life 
insurance. These proved a strong reliance 
in the time of trouble, was his com- 
ment. In the article he discussed the 
necessity of finding additional ways to 
reduce cost and to increase efficiency, 
and one statement he made was that 
the high turn-over of agents in the in- 
surance business would not be tolerated 
in other lines of business. After read- 
ing the Babson article Julian S. Myrick, 
New York general agent of the Mutual 
Life and president of the New York 
State Association of Life Underwriters, 
wrote a letter to Mr. Babson, reading in 
part: / 








No Fixed Salary to Agents 

You are quite right in this connection 
except that other lines of business gen- 
erally pay their salesmen a fixed salary 
and, therefore, have a smaller turn-over. 
The life insurance business gives a man 
a contract to represent them and most 
well organized agencies give him a thor- 
ough training and schooling before he 
starts out but they do not pay salaries, 
expecting the agents to make it their 
own business to be diligent in study and 
to have enough capital to finance them- 
selves for six months or a year. 

In Babson’s reports dated February 
24, 1930, on the last page you give the 
causes of failure during 1928-29 in vari- 
ous lines of business; taking the num- 
ber, I find as follows: 

Incompetence accounted for 31.4% in 
each of the two years and lack of capi- 
tal accounted for 37.2 in 1929 and 358 
in 1928. It will thus be seen that in 
the ordinary course of business, about 
68% of failures are due to those two 
ie aa cs no and lack of cap- 
ital, 

It is impossible for us in the life in- 
surance business to tell the exact type 
of man who will be a success. They 
are usually tested out by the ordinary 
standards in preliminary suggestion but 
you cannot make a man work and study 
if he is on his own time and who is de- 
veloping quite a percentage of incompe- 
tence, as a result. 


Lack of Capital 

With regard to lack of capital there 
are a great many men who lose their 
jobs and turn to us to go into our busi- 
ness. We start them, but they are not 
Properly financed and as a result can- 
not see the work through. 

I am of the opinion that although the 
turn-over might be large, the cost to 
the companies or policyholders is not 
So large as your article would indicate 
for the reasons that I have stated above. 

On the other hand, it seems to me 
that the greatest source of waste is in 
the tremendous amount of lapsation of 
insurance in force. Something over 80% 
of the entire amount of life insurance 
written in this country is on the mutual 
Or participating basis in which the own- 
ership and control of the companies are 
vested entirely in the policyholders. 
Therefore, the longer an insured lives 
and keeps his insurance in force, the 
cheaper will be the cost of the insur- 
ance to himself and to the group as a 
whole. 

When an insured gives up his insur- 
ance after paying premiums for any 
number of years and takes out new in- 
Surance to replace.the old he is simply 
Paying the acquisition cost all over 





again, tearing down the reserves which 
have been carefully built up and invest- 
ed for himself and the group. 
A Principal Cause of Lapsation 

One of the main causes for lapsation 
is the initial step of making a loan 
against policies, and a great many peo- 
ple think that because they have bor- 
rowed against their policies, which was 
freely done in the late unpleasantness, 
that the interest on the loan, in addition 
to the premium increases the cost of 
their insurance and a great many of 
them, therefore, surrender these policies 
and take out new insurance thinking that 
in this way they will get insurance at 
a cheaper cost. This isa fallacious idea. 
A man might just as well sell good 
stocks or bonds because he has a loan 
against them in the company. He can 
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never replace his old insurance as cheap- 
ly by taking out new insurance. Equi- 
ties have been established, premiums 
based on the younger age and the long- 
er it is in force the further behind is 
the heaviest item of expense. Com- 
pound interest starts to work on a 
larger reserve as the policy grow: older 
and a smaller lapse ratio will tend to 
increase the savings in mortality which 
is a big contributor to the dividend fac- 
tor. All of these things will be reflected 
in the increase in dividends which will 
also increase as the policy grows older. 

I believe if the insuring public were 
trained to realize this fundamental con- 
dition more thoroughly you would find 
that the companies would be able to in- 
crease their dividends very much more 
than they have thus far, keeping up 
the margin of safety but reducing the 
net cost to the policyholders and I am 
sure, if you study this situation care- 
fully, that you will be able to make a 
very fine recommendation to your cli- 
ents along these lines. 

For your information, I am enclos- 
ing herewith Bulletin No. 35, issued by 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, on this question, which covers 
the ground pretty carefully and fully; 
also a special number of “Points,” Mu- 
tual Life publication, entitled “Policy 
Loans.” 

Cost of Insurance Decreasing 


Finally, may I add that the cost of life 
insurance is low and has been progress- 
ively decreased for many years. Through 
the increasing size of the companies the 
basis of operation has been broadened 
and all overhead charges thereby less- 
ened as they affect the individual policy- 
holder. In my opinion further reduc- 
tion in the cost of life insurance (which 
I think will undoubtedly be secured) 
will be due to the further reductions in 
the mortality rate and in the termination 
rate, and will not arise from any revo- 
lutionary changes in the agency system. 

You have long urged people to look 


Equitable of Iowa Has 
Three New Policies 


TWO FOR BUSINESS INSURANCE 


Endowments at 85 and 67; Not Selected 
Risks, But With $10,000 Minimum 
Cover; Large Asset Values 


The Equitable Life of Iowa has 
brought out three new policies on the 
3% reserve basis. They are these: Or- 
dinary Life maturing as an endowment 
at Age 85, Life Paid-up at 65 matur- 
ing as an endowment at Age 85, and 
Endowment at Age 67. The minimum 
policy issued will be $10,000 and the 
saving in expense because of the in- 
crease in the average size policy will 
lower the net cost. The policies are 
not of the so-called “select” class and 
the same underwriting rules used on the 
company’s other policies will apply to 
these new contracts. 

The first two contracts, the Ordinary 
Life and the Life Paid-up at 65 are 
designed primarily for business insur- 
ance purposes, but can be used for oth- 
er purposes in the insurance program. 
The fact that the policies mature at Age 
85 makes the cash values proportionately 
greater so that appreciable asset values 
are accumulated, an attractive feature is 
a business policy. At the same time 
because of the long period of premium 
payment the initial premium is practical- 
ly that of an Ordinary Life policy. For 
the business concern that wishes to have 
the policy paid up at an earlier date 
the Paid-up at 65 contract offers a pol- 
icy which can be made fully paid at 
Age 65 or over the active period of 
the business man’s life. At the younger 
ages the premium on this policy is not 
much larger than that of the Ordinary 
Life contract. 

The Endowment at Age 67 is available 
for the man who wishes to provide for 
his old age. It appeals to the man be- 
tween 40 and 50 who feels that he may 
not want to retire at Age 65 but also 
feels that Age 70 is too old an age at 
which to have his insurance mature. 

All three policies contain surplus earn- 
ings, automatic extended insurance, dis- 
ability and double indemnity. 











AGENT SUES FOR $500,000 
E. W. Lutterman Declares Missouri 

State Life Owes Him for Commis- 

sions on Telephone Contract 

A suit for $500,000 has been filed 
against the Missouri State Life by a 
former St. Louis agent of the company, 
Edward W. Lutterman, who alleges that 
amount is due him as commissions in 
connection with the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co.’s salary savings franchise 
policy, under which approximately 40,000 
“of the telephone employes are insured. 

Mr. Lutterman alleges that he inter- 
ested the telephone company in this 
plan, but that the Missouri State Life 
prevented him from closing the contract, 
although it later made the necessary ar- 
rangements. 

The Missouri State Life, in answering 
the charges, says that it owes Mr. Lut- 
terman nothing; that the policy in ques- 
tion was arranged by officers of the two 
corporations. In 1925, when the policy 
was issued, the president of the life com- 
pany was a director of the telephone 
company and the president of the tele- 
phone company was a director ‘of the 
life company. 








after their health. Ifyou urge vour 
subscribers to keep their insurance in 
force, whether they have loans against 
it or not, you will find that you will be 
doing a great service to your clients in 
helping them to reduce the cost of their 
insurance. 

We all appreciate the constructive 
work which. you have been-doing for the 
cause of life insurance. 
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THREE DATES 


1 833-~ city of Chicago Incorporated 


1893~ First Chicago World's Fair—lllinois 
fe Insurance Co. began business 


1933~ Chicago's 100th Birthday — 
Second Chicago World's Fair 
—lIllinois Life 40 years old 


THree dates mark milestones 
of progress in the life of a 


great city . . . Chicago was 
born in1833 ... in 1893 
Chicago was host to its first 
world’s fair. . . and in 1933 


this young giant of the Middle 
West will again welcome the 
world ... This time at its 100th 
birthday celebration . . . 1933 
will also be an anniversary for 
the Illinois Life . 
going and growing. 


. . forty years 


ILLINOIS LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 
Iinois Life Building 1212 Lake Shorz Drive 


Raymond W. Stevens, President 
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Increased Limits 
of Insurance 


Substantial increases in limits 
of insurance have been made ef- 
fective by Fidelity. Male lives 
ages 25 to 50 are now accepted 
for $225,000. Larger lines can be 
written in exceptional cases. 


This is an important step in a 
liberalizing program which in- 
cludes increased non-medical and 
sub-standard limits and offers 
field workers wider opportunity 
for more resultful salesmanship. 


Fidelity has more than $400,. 
000,000 insurance in force. Con- 
tracts are available in thirty-nine 
States. 


Write for booklet: 
“What’s Ahead?” 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 


WALTER LEMAR TALBOT Presutent 


“Pep issu MUTUAL LIFE 
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fe ——— An, 
Practical Suggestions fo Help the Man With the Rate 
Book Increase His Income and General Effickency 


Wendell Barrett of 


Growing Indianapolis, Con- 
With necticut Mutual, 
Policyholders gives that company 


a record of six 

cases, illustrating growth of insurance 
by cultivating policyholders. The cases 
follow: 
My first policyholder: 
: twenty year endowment, sold 
July 16, 1919, followed by $1,000 ten year 
endowment August 16, 1919, and $1,000 
fifteen year endowment May 15, 1921. 
On August 24, 1926, another $2,000 pol- 
icy on the endowment at sixty-five 
plan. On August 16, 1929, the ten year 
endowment matured and upon delivery 
of the check a policy for $10,000 on the 
Endowment at seventy-five plan was 
placed. 

Case No. 2. A center of influence 
(A-1-a): $2,500 policies (2) sold for edu- 
cational funds for two children, Septem- 
ber 15, 1924; another $2,500 for a new 
child March 15, 1925. On May 4, 1926, 
a $10,000 policy to policyholder’s sister, 
due entirely to his recommendation. On 
May 13, 1927, another $2,500 for a new 
child. On December 15, a $10,000 pol- 
icy which was to cover mortgage on his 
home. On August 1i, 1928, a single pre- 
mium life policy for $69,000 for policy- 
holder’s father, sale due entirely to his 
recommendation; on last day of August 
delivered an additional $11,000 policy to 
the father; on October 15, 1928, a poi- 
icy for $10,000 to be combined with the 
four twenty-five hundred dollar policies 
mentioned above to provide each child 
with $5,000 for educational expenses. 

(Note: My daily record card for Jan- 
uary 11, 1930, had a check mark under 
“Progress” opposite this policyholder’s 
name, so I am expecting to add another 
chapter to the above soon.) 

Case No. 3. Another center of influ- 
ence (A-l-a). On June 22, 1927, sold 
, a $25,000 policy and on August 8 deliv- 
ered an additional $25,000, both on the 
endowment at sixty plan. On January 
5, 1929, added another $20,000, also en- 





dowment at sixty. On March 15, 1929, 
secured a case of business insurance, one 
$10,000 policy and two $5,000 all on en- 
dowment at seventy-five plan, from a 
concern in which this man is a stock- 
holder, due to his recommendation. Also 
on the same day had his wife examined 
for $50,000 to pay inheritance taxes in 
event of her death, finally delivering 
only $25,000 of it, however. Four days 
later (March 19, 1929) wrote a $5,000 
policy on a young chap whose way 
through Medical School is being paid by 
my policyholder, including the premiums 
on this policy. 


Case No. 4. $5,000 on the endowment 
at sixty plan, followed by two additional 
policies for $2,500 each, in the course of 
a year or two. Through policyholder I 
met a cousin and on July 14, 1925, sold 
him $3,000 followed by another $5,000 
in July, 1928, and another $5,000 in 
March, 1929. In April, 1928, a $5,000 
policy to first policyholder’s young 
brother; in February, 1929, three $50,000 
policies on my policyholder, the cousin 
named above, and another cousin. Also 
(this was a business case), a $50,000 pol- 
icy on the life of a vice-president of 
their firm, who is not a member of the 
family. And last August $18,000 personal 
insurance to this vice-president. 

Case No. 5. In February, 1928, a $25,- 
000 policy was followed by $15,000 addi- 
tional delivered. A $10,000 policy to one 
of this man’s department heads in April, 
1928; later, $10,000 to a former employe, 
$10,000 to a friend who is head of the 
sales department of one of the world’s 
biggest businesse, $5,000 to each of two 
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other employes—and a hat full of pros- 
pects from this source on whom I’m still 
working. 

Case No. 6. I have two other policy- 
holders, each of whom has a total of 
$50,000 insurance with me, both of whose 
first policies were $5,000 each and both 
of whom have taken additional policies 
over the past six years as follows: 
$5,000, $5,000, $10,000, $10,000 and $10,- 
000 each. 


* * &* 
Before actually 
Intelligent presenting an extra 
Use Of policy the agent 
Additionals should have analyzed 


carefully in advance 
his reasons for presentation, his manner 
of presentation, and the time for pre- 
sentation, says “The Pelican,” published 
by the Mutual Benefit. That publica- 
tion points out that while it would be 
useless to attempt to list all the vari- 
ous reasons for an extra policy, since 
the individual situation is the governing 
factor, a review of the more common 
reasons may be helpful: 

1. To assure a college education for 
children. There is a danger of course, 
in setting aside funds for this purpose 
unless there is already enough property 
to provide the family an adequate liv- 
ing income. 

2. To increase the size of the monthly 
income, or to provide enough additional 
principal to change settlement from 
limited installments to interest income. 


3. To add $500 or $1,000 to take care 
of last expenses where the insurance is 
small in amount. 

4. To remember some organizations 
or charities—the man’s college or fra- 
ternity, the Boy Scouts, hospitals, his 
church, etc. 

5. In the case of a wealthy person who 
has, for example, contributed a large 
sum each year to the Community Chest 
or some similar organization, to pro- 
vide a principal sum to give the or- 
ganization three or four years in which 
to replace, from other sources, the for- 
mer yearly donation, without loss of 
revenue in the meantime. 


6. To cover a mortgage, banking obli- 
gation or other debts which may have 





Expert 
Life Insurance Man 


with excellent record and 
ability to build up an Agency, 
is open for connection with a 
large Life Insurance Company 


or 


Responsible General Agent. 


Box 1138 


The Eastern Underwriter 
110 Fulton St., N. Y. City 











been disclosed during the first inter- 
view. 

7. To provide a Christmas or anniver- 
sary gift to pay a small amount on a 
specified day each year. 

8. In addition to providing for the im- 
mediate family, to provide specific be- 
quests for other relatives, employes of 


long standing, etc. 
* * 


AD OF FRANKLIN AGENT 

James Goddard, Denver agent for the 
Franklin Life, uses the newspapers to 
advise all life underwriters whose com- 
panies do not write juvenile insurance 
to bring applications to the Franklin, 
where full first year’s commission will 
be paid and instant service. On one 
case there was a premium of $455. The 
Franklin does not issue less than $1,000 
or more than $5,000 on one life on. these 
plans. 





JOINS NEWARK AGENCY 


Henry L. Shaver has joined the New- 
ark agency of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life, which is under the supervi- 
sion of Gooding & Rowley. 








34 Nassau Street 
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The Rewards of Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, the business takes 
care of him. Life insurance field work is a business, and subject 
to the principles of general business. Those who achieve in this 

work are those who give it their undivided and full thought and effort. 
Isn’t this merely natural and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying conditions is a career 
giving opportunity for achievement and profit according to ability and 
undivided effort. THe Mutua Lire INsuRANCE Company oF New YorK 
affords such conditions to its field workers. Life insurance in all stand- 
ard forms, annuities, disability and double indemnity benefits, prompt 
and equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policyholders in 
practical ways combine to make its agency force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and ability contem- 
plating a career in full-time field work are invited to apply to 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd Vice-President 


and 
Manager of Agenei ies 
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How Cator Woolford Of Atlanta 
Founded The Retail Credit Co. 





Got Idea of Inspections After Forming Credit Bureau While 
President of Retail Grocers’ Association; Has More Than 
One Hundred Branches; Interest in Personnel Work 


The story of Cator Woolford of At- 
lanta is largely the story of the Retail 
Credit Co. of that city. It is an inter- 
esting history—that of a man and of an 
institution. 

The readers of the Eastern Under- 
writer know the Retail Credit Co. as an 
organization primarily furnishing char- 
acter reports to insurance companies, 
and for this reason, some may wonder 
at the name. It came about as a natural 
consequence of Mr. Woolford’s early 
training and business experience. He 
was, engaged in the retail grocery busi- 
ness in Chattanooga where he _ had 
moved from his native Maryland. While 
president of the Retail Grocers’ Asso- 
ciation he organized a credit bureau. 
Looking beyond the limits of a small 
city for a wider service field he founded 
the Retail Credit Co. of Atlanta in 1899. 
The company was established to fur- 
nish credit and character information re- 
ports to local merchants. 

Before many months a few of the 
large insurance companies of the East 
began to ask this agency for reports of 
one kind or another on Georgia anoli- 
cants for insurance. There was a great 
need then existing for a general insur- 
ance inspection agency competent to 
serve over the active insurance terri- 
tory. This need preceded the agency. 
so when it was found that the Retail 
Credit Co. could develop a special form 
of report and a service designed for 
insurance inspection needs the develop- 
ment of the opportunity was rapid and 
effective. So, in time, there grew up 
the insurance inspection service of Re- 
tail Credit Co. with its branches in many 
leading cities of North America. 

The growth of the Retail Credit Co. 
was no chance thing. It had to win its 
way slowly, carefully, through perform- 
ance. Mr. Woolford’s flair for estab- 
lishing methods and for standardization 
stood the young company in good stead. 
It was faced with a situation quite the 
reverse of the usual problem of a con- 
cern which makes a standard product 
in one or two points. In such cen- 
tralized organizations to set and main- 
tain a standard and uniform service is 
relatively simple. The product is under 
central control and central inspection 
until it is released to the customer, but 
with the Retail Credit having now over 
one hundred branches in the United 
States, Canada, and abroad, the prob- 
lem was and is one of getting many sep- 
arate units to produce a standard re- 
port and render a uniform service which 
will provide as effective inspection in 
Saskatchewan as in Georgia. Mr. Wool- 
ford and his associate workers have been 
able in a remarkable measure to pro- 
vide a leadership and an inspiration, and 
to set such standards that the offices 
throughout the widespread territory of 
his organization have been imbued with 
a common ideal. 


The “Put-Up” System 


_ Cator Woolford has always had a deep 
interest in people. The personnel of the 
Retail Credit Co. is its chief asset. It 
18 a company that has always been 
known for its “hand picked” force. 

In passing, however, mention should 

e made of just one item which has 
proved far reaching in the development 
of employes of Mr. Woolford’s company. 

hey have a procedure or plan in the 
Retail Credit Co., known as the “put- 
up system.” It is simply a management 
Policy based on the premise that all 
work originates with the employe, who 
1s taught to dispatch what is regular and 


in line with his responsibility. On that 
which is irregular, and which he cannot 
dispose of as routine, he does not sim- 
ply pass on to another to be handled, 
but he figures out what he thinks the 
solution should be and makes a proposal, 
or “put-up,” to his superior along the 
lines which he has worked out. This is 
usually orally presented to the superior. 
The working force is divided into small 





CATOR WOOLFORD 


groups with a head in charge of a lim- 
ited number, so that every employe has 
a daily opportunity to make “put-ups.” 
In other words, the clerk is forced to 
make a decision and thereby develops, 
and in a measure does executive think- 
ing. 

This “put-up” is presented by first 
stating the action which should be 
taken; then follows the explanation. 
This enables the superior to keep his 
mind constantly focused on the objec- 
tive stated at the first of the “put-up,” 
and more appropriately to weigh the ex- 
planation so that the employe’s “put-up” 
can be approved or altered, or the propo- 
sition taken out of his hands and as- 
signed more logically. * 

All new employes are immediately 
taught the principle of the “put-up” sys- 
tem, and it is constantly practiced in 
the ranks of the company in all grades. 


Founded Personnel Association of 
Atlanta 

This interest in personnel called Mr. 
Woolford into U. S. Government serv- 
ice as a “dollar a year man” at Wash- 
ington during the War. He reorganized 
and had charge of the personnel work 
of the Quartermasters Denartment. 
Pursuing this same interest in person- 
nel he shortly thereafter founded the 
Personnel Association of Atlanta, an or- 
ganization of those representing schools 
and industry for the common study and 
solution of personnel management prob- 
lems. 

Throughout his busy life in the affairs 
of the Retail Credit Co. in which Mr. 
Woolford is still active as chairman of 
the board, he has had keen concern in 
many civic activities and has become vi- 
tally connected with them. His chief 
civic activity is now reflected in his life 
long interest in education, As his com- 


Group Annuities 


(Continued from Page 1) 


There is so much involved in this ques- 
tion that it should be carefully studied 
and considered and I only urge that 
that be done from every aspect before 
any determination is made.” 

_ In the group insurance offices there 
is some irritation among actuaries, an- 
nuity managers and other experts that 
there should be any widespread belief 
on the part of the general public that 


old age pension legislation by states will: ° 


materially decrease dependency. These 
insurance people say that the states’ old 


age pension measures are merely a dif- | 


ferent method of poor relief. The na- 
tions have always taken some kind of 
care of their poor, either through alm- 
houses or otherwise. The statement so 
often heard that unemployment among 
the older people is increasing, a favor- 
ite argument with state pension propa- 
gandists who, in making the statement 
blame the condition on the machine age 
and standardization. is questioned in in- 
surance quarters. Many people in poor 
houses would be there anyway. the ma- 
chine age having little to do with it. A 
large proportion of the men in the poor 
houses are of the loafer type and they 
were loafers at 50, tramps often, just 
as they are at 70. 


What One Company Has Paid in 
Pensions 


The statisticians in the insurance busi- 
ness interested in this particular sub- 
ject call attention to the fact that the 
six states which now have old age pen- 
sion measures in force paid out in one 
vear. according to facts gathered in 
Washington from the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics last vear, onlv $208.624 on 1,003 
persons. In contrast with that one com- 
pany, the Metropolitan Life, is paving 
ont now in pensions at the rate of about 
$1.300000 a year to approximately 1.100 
neonle, Of that amount more than $1,- 
0ONNNNN is being paid to 800 emploves 
retired for old age, and the remainder 
(about 300 people) on account of total 
and permanent disability. These 1,100 
employes have been working for nearly 
one hundred industrial enterprises and 
are of 66,000 employes covered by group 
annuity. These are many more thou- 
sands emnloyed in these particular plants 
but not all the employes of the plants 
are covered by group annuity. 

If state pension plans become gener- 
ally adopted and the benefits hecome 
quite general and in any way adequate 
to remedy the situation the taxation bill 
would be terrific. 
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pany has long applied the policy of re- 
cruiting its organization largely from 
college trained. men, Mr. Woolford in 
1924 founding the Georgia College Place- 
ment Office. This office is maintained 
by the colleges of the state, in collab- 
oration with interested individuals and 
the support of friends. Its purpose is 
to place college men in Georgia indus- 
try to save them leaving the state to 
find suitable business connections. The 
Georgia College Placement Office en- 
deavors to put the right man in the right 
place. The activities of the office are 
expanding each year. The office is now 
preparing to aid the colleges in a bet- 
ter selection of prospective students so 
as to cut down the generally high cas- 
ualty list of the freshman year. An- 
other division of the placement office is 
now at work on the survey and co- 
ordination of the random and_ unor- 
ganized activities of scores of student 
loan foundations in the state, all with 
worthy motives but often criss crossing 
and defeating the purposes of each 
other. 

In view of his many services to the 
communitv in which he lives, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce. of Atlanta two. or 
three years ago awarded Cator Woolford 
a Certificate of Distinguished Achieve- 
ments. 














- A New Policy 
ENTHUSIASTIC RECEPTION 


ACCORDED NEW “GRADU-’ 
ATED PREMIUM” PLAN 


For Particulars Phone 


CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


H. W. JONES, Mgr. 


110 William Street 
New York City 
Beekman 6141-2-3 

















TRIBUTE TO TAFT 





Insurance Men in Newark Pay Silent 
Tribute; F. J. Seefurth and 
Others Speak 

A silent tribute to the late Chief Jus- 
tice, William Howard Taft, was paid by 
the Newark Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion at its luncheon meeting Monday at 
the Newark Athletic Club. 

F. J. Seefurth of the Seefurth Service 
discussed prospecting and methods of in- 
creasing production. L. F. Paret, Provi- 
dent Mutual, talked of agency building. 
President: Fred Lieberich, Jr., announced 
that thirteen new members of the asso- 
ciation had been elected. Total member- 
ship is now 170. Theodore Riehle of 
New York will talk at the April 4th 
meeting. 
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TELLING PUBLIC WHAT LIFE 
RESERVES MEAN 

It is rarely that a magazine of the 
highest grade in a distinct and impor- 
tant field asks for an article on such a 
technical subject as the meaning of re- 
serves in life insurance, and so it was 
a fine compliment to the business when 
the “Harvard Business Review” gave to 
Dr. Willis Hatfield Hazard an assign- 
ment of this nature. Dr. Hazard heads 
the department of publications of the 
New England Mutual Life. Possessor of 
many college degrees, a student of the 
business in every sense of the word, he 
has prepared an article which tells in 
clear and non-technical language the 
story of the operation of the legal re- 
serves in life insurance so that the facts 
can easily be grasped by the general 
public, successfully avoiding the use of 
mathematical formulae. In brief, he did 
a good job. 





BIG GROUP GETS BIGGER 

The rapidity with which insurance 
groups are growing was again demon- 
strated this week when assets of the 
Home of New York jumped $17,500,000 
as a result of the Home’s acquiring 
through the Home Fire Security Co. 
control of the Southern Surety and its 
running mate, the Southern Fire. The 
Home’s assets will thus be increased 
until they are nearly $240,000,000. It 
will not be long before the premium 
income of the group will be $100,000,000. 
The Home by the new arrangement gets 
a casualty field organization, headed by 
Norman R. Moray, long a_ successful 
figure in casualty circles. Into its or- 
ganization also comes William Quaid, 
prominent in fire insurance, at one time 
head of the production division of one 
of the great groups, and, since it started, 
executive vice-president of the Southern 
Fire. The Southern Surety has had a 
rapid growth following its being taken 
over by financial interests in the sum- 
mer of 1928 with Mr. Moray as its 
chief. 





31,400 MOTOR TOLL IN 1929 

The Metropolitan Life says that 31,400 
deaths occurred through the agency of 
the automobile in this country during 
1929. This was accompanied by near- 
lv one million more or less disabling in- 
juries. Automobile fatalities now ac- 
count for approximately one-third of 
the accidental deaths reported in the 
experience of the Metropolitan Life. In 
1929 the fatality figure was 12% higher 


than in 1928. For the month of Janu- 
ary, 1930, a further increase in auto- 
mobile deaths has been recorded by the 
company. One-half of the persons killed 
by motor cars last year were pedestri- 
ans. The rate for collisions between 
automobiles and railroad .trains de- 
creased slightly. Heaviest increase was 
between collisions between two automo- 
biles. 





CONWAY WARNS EXCHANGE 





Tells Fire Companies and Agents They 
Must Remove Rate Discriminations 
and End Brokerage Violations 
Insurance Superintendent Albert Con- 
way told the members of the New York 
Fire Insurance Exchange at their an- 
nual meeting on Wednesday that if they 
fail to conserve their funds, discrimi- 
nate unfairly between assureds and 
waste premium income in unreasonable 
acquisition costs instead of applying this 
income toward reductions in fire rates, 
“IT must act and I shall act.” He said 
he expected substantial evidence of the 
ability of the Exchange and its members 
to regulate their own affairs and to af- 
ford the public sound protection at rea- 
sonable costs to all. In the event this 
is not done he stated that he would 
take a more active part in the matter 

than he has done in the past. 

Mr. Conway was invited to address 
the Exchange relative to the efforts of 
his office to restore harmony among the 
companies and producers here. He said 
that increased competition for fire bus- 
iness has led to violations of pledges 
on rates and brokerage commissions. 

“The gradual breakdown of ethical 
standards in this business forebodes ill 
for the future,” Superintendent Conway 
said, “unless immediate steps are taken 
to put your house in order. Sound prin- 
ciples of business conduct, modified to 
keep progress with the times, are of 
incomparably greater value than an ut- 
ter disregard for the principles of con- 
duct that have guided you well for many 
years and have created for you a busi- 
ness that has become one of the most 
important factors in the financial world 
today. 

“My interest in your affairs is not 
unwarranted. When this business was 
faced with the necessity for the exist- 
ence and continuance of rate making 
bodies maintaining what is virtually a 
price fixing combination there was no 
doubt in the minds of the legislators 
that the public could only be protected 
by constituting the superintendent of in- 
surance aS a supervisor of rates to the 
end that the rates and premiums and 
all of the elements composing them shall 
be fair and reasonable. This responsi- 
bility is a serious one.” 


GLOBE, PA., DIVIDEND 
The Globe of Pittsburgh, one of the 
Corroon & Reynolds companies, has de- 
clared a quarterly dividend of 3%. This 
is payable April 1 to stockholders of 
record March 20. 

















The Human Side of Insurance 

















NORMAN R. MORAY 





WILLIAM QUAID 


Norman R. Moray, president of the Southern Surety of New York and the 
Southern Fire, and William Quaid, executive vice-president of the Southern Fire, 
will become members of the Home of New York official family upon the completion 
of the deal now under way, the details of which are described on Page 44 of this 


issue. 


Acquiring control of the Southern Surety puts the Home Group actively into 


the casualty and surety field, a step which has been awaited with interest by the 


fraternity. 








Edson Schuyler Lott, 2nd, grandson of 
President Edson S. Lott of the United 
States Casualty, and who is connected 
with the metropolitan department of this 
company, has had an interesting career 
since he left college a few years ago. 
Young Lott, a six footer and the football 
player type, not only lived the life of a 
cowboy on a Montana ranch in the Crow 
Indian reservation but was made an In- 
dian chief. He owes this honor to the 
fact that one night he appeared at one 
of their pow-wows with a phonograph 
and danced for four hours straight with 
them. In the opinion of the Indians that 
was sufficient evidence that he should be 
admitted into their inner circles. Lott 
was a football star at Lawrenceville 
Academy and later played at Columbia 
University. He also had some experi- 
ence in a Long Island moving picture 
studio before joining the United States 
Casualty. He started at the lowest rung 
of the ladder as a mail clerk at $12 a 
week. A short time later he was given 
a taste of field experience, being district 
supervisor handling the states of Mary- 
land, Virginia, part of West Virginia 
and the District of Columbia with head- 
quarters at Lynchburg, Va. He is now 
building up contacts with metropolitan 
brokers and making a good job of it. 

* * 


G. Allen Putnam, general agent of 
the Hartford Accident & Indemnitv Co., 
and head of the large agency bearing 
his name, has spent much of the win- 
ter in Florida. The business has been 
under the direction of his son Gordon. 

* 


J. B. Steck, assistant manager of the 
Giberson Insurance Agencv of Alton, 
Ill, was operated on last Saturday for 
a major intestinal trouble at St. Joseph’s 
Hospital in Alton. Mr. Steck is recov- 
ering satisfactorily and expects to be 
back at the office around April 1. 


Walter J. Blackburn, who has been 
appointed insurance manager of C. S. 
Gunn & Co., Winnipeg. for the past six 
years. has been secretarv of the West- 
ern Canada Insurance Club and is ac- 
tive in the Blue Goose. He is a son 
of H. M. Blackburn. former Canadian 
manager of the Sun Insurance Office, 
and has been with several fire compa- 
nies. 


Ernest Feinhals, director of safety ed- 
ucation for the Union Indemnity group, 
is now on a nation-wide tour which will 
include Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, Tacoma, Salt Lake 
City, Denver, Omaha, Minneapolis, Chi- 
cago and Detroit. 


* * * 


Neal Bassett, president of the Fire- 
men’s of Newark, and Winant Van Win- 
kle, vice-president and general manager 
of the Commercial Casualty of the Fire- 
men’s group, are now out on the Pa- 
cific Coast on a business trip. They 
are expected back in Newark during the 
latter part of next week. 


* * * 


Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
New York Life, was one of the six 
prominent citizens of New York City 
who served on the committee which 
studied the financial needs of Columbia 
University. President Butler reported 
last week that the university needs $39,- 
500,000, basing his statement on the re- 
port of the committee. 


* * * 


Harry Adams, well known and popu- 
lar counterman of the Great American, 
last Thursday completed thirty-five years 
of service with that company. A large 
number of his friends in brokerage and 
company ranks were in the office that 
day to congratulate him. Mr. Adams 
went with the Great American in the 
supply department in 1895 and worked 
up to the position of counterman, which 
place he has held for many years. 


* * * 


William B. Clarkson, manager of the 
Newark office of the Travelers, has left 
for an extended trip abroad. He will 
visit France, England, Italy and Ger- 
many. 

* * x 


John J. King has been elected presi- 
dent of the Hooper-Holmes Bureau. 
B. P. Holmes is chairman. 


* * * 


Martin J. Kennedy, a New York city 
insurance agent who has been a mem- 
ber of the legislature, was elected ‘to 
Congress this week. 
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The Four Mulvehills 


J. H. Mulvehill, secretary of the Globe 
& Rutgers, has three sons who are now 
in the insurance business. They are 
Edward L., treasurer of the Re-Insur- 
ance Corp. of America, New York City; 
John J., who is with the loss division of 
the Corroon & Reynolds companies; and 
Vincent L., who is special agent for the 
Corroon & Reynolds companies in Mis- 
souri. 

ae ae 
The General Exchange Insurance 
Corporation 

In the annual financial statement of 
the General Exchange Insurance Cor- 
poration, subsidiary of the General 
Motors, and which led the motor pre- 
mium income field, total admitted as- 
sets at the end of 1929 are given as 
$16,398,685. The company paid compen- 
sation during the year, including brok- 
erage, of $11,773. It paid nothing for 
fire department or fire patrol or sal- 
vage corps assessments. Taxes paid 
were $245,800. The largest net amount 
insured by it in any one hazard is $/,- 
600. It does business in the United 
States, Alaska, Hawaii and Canada. 

a « 


A Pioneer Casualty General Agency 


Elmer A. Lord & Co. of Boston, who 
recently were appointed general agents 
for the Century Indemnity for Boston 
and vicinity, is one of the pioneer gen- 
eral agencies writing casualty insurance. 
The present partners are William 
Plumer, Willard C. Hill, Harvey Mason, 
Converse Hill and William B. Plumer. 
This general agency has a substantial 
following of sub-agents and brokers 
throughout eastern Massachusetts. After 
being located at 145 Milk street, Bos- 
ton, for twenty-one years the agency 
has moved to larger offices in the Pub- 
lic Service building. The agency was 
established in 1893. The office also does 
a good fire insurance business. 

gee ge he 


The Inner Circle Dinner 


At the Inner Circle dinner in/the Astor 
Saturday night, pulled off by newspaper 
men who cover city hall and_ politics, 
and attended by most of the important 
public men of the city, including Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt, Mayor Walker and Al- 
fred E. Smith, I saw a number of insur- 
ance men. They included James A. 
Beha, James J. Hoey, John F. Curry, 
“Charley” Murphy, Walter H. Duff, Louis 
Reichert, Max Hancel and Ed Kelly. 
The Inner Circle dinner is a Gridiron 
affair with a hundred or more newspaper 
men as actors. 

I tried to figure out whether Walker 
and Smith were irritated or enjoyed the 
fun poked at them. If irritated they 
certainly did not show. it. When the 
actors sang that Alfred E. Smith was 
“dead right when he ran for the presi- 
dency but has been dead since,” he threw 
back his head and roared. 














A Publication Which Is Attracting 
Wide Attention 


I desire to call the attention of the 
members of the Insurance Advertising 
Conference to the February issue of the 
agency publication of the Reliance Life. 
I cannot recall ever having seen an in- 
surance company publication that more 
completely and satisfactorily hits the nail 
on the head. In art work, timeliness, 
handling of features and general all 
around interest it is a model. Not the 
least interesting features are the articles 
on Havana, where the company is to 
hold a convention. The publicity direc- 
tor of the company is Robert E. Wood 
and the assistant is Norman L. Klages. 
Both are entitled to congratulations. 

Mr. Wood was city editor of the old 
Pittsburgh “Gazette-Times” when twen- 
ty-three years old. By the time he had 
joined the Reliance Life he had been a 
reporter or an editor in Pittsburgh for 
a decade and had also experience on the 
New York local staff of the Associated 
Press. The art work and layout of the 
publication of the Reliance under dis- 
cussion were produced by Mr. Klages 
who had for some years assisted the 
head of the advertising department in 
the development of ideas which have 
made that department stand out in the 
fraternity. Last year the “Reliance Bul- 
letin” won second award for house or- 
gans in the Pittsburgh . Advertising 


Club’s exhibit. 
* 


Book Coming Out About American 
Business Abroad 


A book coming out April 1 will at- 
tract a lot of attention on the part of 
business men who have connections 
abroad is “America Looks Abroad” by 
Paul M. Mazur. It goes into the ex- 
port business and the distribution of 
automobiles extensively. It is published 
by Lehman Bros., bankers. Some time 
ago Mr. Mazur wrote a book which 
attracted a good deal of attention. It 
was called “American Prosperity.” 

a # S 
Tokio’s Big Surplus Gain 

The Tokio sent over to its United 
States branch $1,750,000 last year, $780,- 
000 of which went into the purchase of 
Standard Surety & Casualty stock and 
the balance into American investments. 
The Tokio is one of the most prosper- 
ous of the international companies. Its 
United States. branch increased its net 
surplus last year from $7,535,236 to $9,- 
775,328. Its assets climbed from $10,- 
841,544 to $13,000,000 in 1929. J. A. Kel- 
sey is general agent. 

* * x 


La Boyteaux Going Abroad 
William H. La Boyteaux, one of Am- 
erica’s most successful fire and marine 
insurance producers, and president of 
Johnson & Higgins, who have offices in 
fifteen different cities, headquarters 

New York, sailed for England today. 


American Founders’ Group and 
Insuranshares 


Louis H. Seagrave, president of the 
American Founders’ Corporation, which 
is to become the United Founders; Ed- 
win Rankin, president of the American 
& General Securities Corporation, and 
George E. Devendorf, vice-president and 
manager, investment department, of the 
American Founders’, went on the In- 
suranshares Corporation board on Wed- 
nesday of this week. Mr. Seagrave goes 
on the board of the Insuranshares of 
Delaware and Insurance Certificates. 
Mr. Rankin goes on the Insuranshares 
Management Co., Insurance Certificates 
and Insuranshares of Delaware. Mr. 
Devendorf becomes a member of the 
Insuranshares and the Insuranshares 
Management Co. Waddill Catchings 
and S. W. Anderson of Goldman-Sachs 
have resigned from the Insuranshares 
boards. 

The American Founders’ group recent- 
iy announced that it intended to take 
more interest in insurance company 
stocks. It has bought into the Lincoln 
National Life. Maryland Casualty and 
the United Pacific. 

Recently the American Founders’ 
group purchased 250.000 of the 750000 
outstanding shares of Class “A” com- 
mon stock of the Insuranshares Cor- 
poration of Delaware. The amount of 
outstanding capital stock is $15,000.000. 

The companies in the American Foun- 
ders’ group are American Founders’ 
Corporation, International Securities 
Corporation of America, Second Inter- 
national Securities Corporation. United 
States & British International Co., Ltd., 
and American & General Securities Cor- 
poration. 

* * * 
Chain Stores and Community Chest 
Contributions 


A defense of chain stores by J. C. 
Penney of the Penney Stores appeared 
in the “Saturday Evening Post,” Feb- 
ruary 22 issue. Mr. Penney admits that 
the small town merchant who tries to 
compete with the chain store on its own 
strength will lose out, but suggests that 
the small town store try to offer some- 
hing that the chain stores do not offer. 

Mr. Penney took up all the arguments 
against chain stores and answered them. 
He discussed the charge that branch 
store managers will not contribute to 
various community funds. Along these 
lines he said in part: 

“It is equally its obligation to refuse 
contributions to those schemes which 
do not make for a better town. For 
instance, I recall that one of our man- 
agers was severely criticized for refus- 
ing to help make up a fund to induce 
a certain factory to locate in the town. 
He took, to my mind, a very firm ground. 
He said that a manufacturer who knew 
so little about his business affairs as 
to be swayed in his judgment of locality 
by the present of a sum of money was 
not a manufacturer worth having. The 
same manufacturer was, we discovered, 
being offered another sum in his home 
town—and our manager there was being 
called on to subscribe to that! Our 
managers do enter into the life of their 
communities. Ninety per cent. of them 
take an active part in local business, 
civic or religious organizations, and 79% 
of them hold office in these organiza- 
tions. We generally leave to their dis- 
cretion the money contribution that their 
stores will make to any fund being 
raised. The manager is expected to de- 
cide what, if anything, he will give, just 
as though he were an independent store- 
keeper. é 

“This is by no means a Satisfactory 
settlement of what is now an acute ques- 
tion. A town has many agencies which 
must be supported outside of the regular 
taxes, but how many such agencies it 
ought to have is always a delicate mat- 
ter to touch on. It has been seriously 
proposed that a percentage of the gross 
store receipts should be made the basis 
for a community contribution adminis- 
tered by a community chest committee. 


.| Organize a system of international 


That, however, is simply setting up ex- 
tra-legal taxation which will in the end 
find its way into prices and cut the pur- 
chasing power of the community. The 
trouble with this plan is that, although 
it will start with a small percentage, it 
will quickly grow into a large percen- 
tage, and the -chain store which does 
business on a small gross margin of prof- 
it will soon find itself without any prof- 
its.’ 





Offers International 
Bank Insurance Idea 


H. Wickham Steed, one of the 
most prominent of all international 
newspaper men, and former edi- 
torial head of the London “Times,” 
has made a suggestion that the new 
Bank of International Settlements 


insurance against the damage to 
world business which would result 
from stopping trade with a violator 
of the Kellogg pact. His plan is 
that the bank should use a percent- 
age of the reparation payments as 
insurance premiums. 

“This might be a businesslike so- 
lution of the business problem,” 
says Mr. Steed. writing in the Sun- 
day “Times.” “One of the reasons 
why the American Government is 
unwilling to say in advance what it 
will do if the peace pact is broken 
is because the cotton growers and 
the wheat growers in the United 
States might resent the damage to 
their interests if trade had suddenly 
to be stopped with a breaker of the 
peace pact. 

“The stoppage of trade with a 
breaker of the covenant or a vio- 
lator of the peace pact would cause 
heavy losses to many nations. They 
would be light in comparison with 
the losses of war, but they would 
still be heavy.” 











Historic Castle Burns 
It is not often that there is a fire in 


a British castle for one of those huge 
stone built structures can be entirely 
destroyed by fire, but a fire in the Lul- 
worth Castle, England, which contained 
a room which was frequently occupied 
hv King George III, was a total loss. 
The fire started in a housemaid’s room 
(in which a small amount of unused ma- 
terial was stored) at the top of the 
building. This was at 9:30 o’clock in 
the morning when the entire household 
was astir. The castle was within easy 
reach of no less than four public fire 
brigades and was in telephonic com- 
munication with all of them. The alarm 
was immediately given and the brigades 
were soon on the scene, and yet the 
total loss followed. 

It was the old story of lack of ade- 
quate water supply and of sprinkler pre- 
tection. 

* * * 


Closed Session on Commissions 


Commissioner Livingston of Michigan 
announced that the acquisition cost 
committee which is to meet in icago 
at the Edgewater Beach Hotel April 
9th, will be a closed session. The com- 
mittee will devote its entire time to go- 
ing over the information supplied in 
questionnaires sent out to the compa- 
nies in which a full schedule of all com- 
missions paid in all territories was asked. 


* * * 


T. E. Braniff In New Role 


T. E. Braniff, prominent Oklahoma 
City general agent,’ has been made gen- 
eral chairman of the unveiling ceremo- 
nies of the “Pioneer Woman” at Ponca 
City, April 22. This statue is the gift 
to the state from E. W. Marland of 
Ponca City, in commemoration of the 
state’s pioneer women. 
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Blue Goose to Honor 
Law Enforceers of N. Y. 


TO HOLD BIG DINNER APRIL 7 





Commissioners Whalen, Dorman and 
Conway to Speak; District Attorney 
Men Among Special Guests 





Once a year the New York pond of 
the Blue Goose gives a banquet which 
attracts the attention of the leaders of 
the business and such is the affair sched- 
uled at the Hotel New Yorker, New 
York, on the night of April 7. 

Upon that occasion fire insurance men, 
and some casualty people, will turn out 





GROVER WHALEN 


in a splendid gesture to the law en- 
forcement officers of New York, which 
will take the form of a “thank you for 
your fine work.” 

The principal speakers will be Grover 
Whalen, commissioner of police of New 
York; John J. Dorman, fire commission- 
er; and Albert Conway, superintendent 
of insurance. There will be numerous 
other public officials present as guests, 
including representatives of the district 
attorney's offices, one of whom, Thomas 
J. Curran, assistant U. S. district at- 
torney, has successfully prosecuted some 
of the most notorious firebugs in the 
city. Fire Marshal Bronhy, A. Bruce 
Bielaski, former head of Secret Service 
activities during the war and now direc- 
tor of the National Board’s Arson Bu- 
reau; all the heads of the New York 
Insurance Department, and First Deputy 
Police Commissioner Hoyt will be spe- 
cial guests. Howard P. Dunham, presi- 
dent of the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, has accepted an 
invitation to be one of the guests of 
honor. 

Ben Bernie’s orchestra will furnish the 
music and in addition there will be two 
well known artists, Marie Tiffany of the 
Metropolitan Opera, and Wallace Cox, 
concert baritone, who will sing duets 
from popular music shows. 

The interest in the dinner taken by 
the insurance commissioners is demon- 
strated by the fact that a committee of 
the commissioners which was to have 
held a meeting on April 7 changed the 
date so as not to conflict with the Blue 
Goose function. 

W. V. A. Keeler is head of the Blue 
Goose. New York City pond. 





DEATH OF W. R. STEPHENSON 


William R. Stephenson, who had been 
connected with Johnson & Higgins, in- 
surance brokers in New York Citv for 
the last fifteen years, died last week of 
pneumonia. He was fifty-five years of 
age. 


Rossia Made Excellent 
Progress During 1929 


ASSETS INCREASED $2,144,684 

Gain in Net Surplus About $800,000; 

Shrinkage in Stock Values Small in 
Comparison With Investment Gains 








The Rossia of America had an excel- 
lent year during 1929, the assets on De- 
cember 31 being $19,512,610, represent- 
ing an increase of $2,144,684 compared 
with the year before. The net premium 
income showed a gain of $1,917,637, to- 
taling $9,691,653, and the loss ratio in- 
curred to premiums written was 50.4%. 

The increase in the premium income 
caused an increase in the unearned pre- 
mium reserve of $538,673, that reserve 
being at the end of the year $7,813,260. 
The net surplus of the company is $6,- 
271.293. compared with $5.462.239 at the 
end of 1928. The net underwriting prof- 
it for the year was $312,052. The Rossia 
has $11,353.467 of its assets invested in 
stocks and the stock of the Rossia itself 
is quoted on the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 


Commenting upon the year’s develop- 
ments, President Carl F. Sturhahn says 
in his report to stockholders: 


“The shrinkage in market values of 
our securities between December 31, 
1978. and December 31, 1929, was $460,- 
017. leaving the very substantial anore- 
ciation of market values over cost of $2,- 
453.654. This very moderate depreciation 
in market values of our securities bears 
witness to the careful selection of our 
investments by our finance committee. 

“Onr dividend declarations to our 
stockholders during 19790 amomnted to 
$982 000. of which $400.000 was distribut- 
ed from surplus as a stock dividend. 

“These summaries reflect, in our opin- 
ion. a very satisfactory year. 

“When inviting you at the beginning 
of 1979 to the suhscrintion of additional 
capital and strengthening of the financial 
resources of our company, we were com- 
mencing a program of exnansion of our 
business connections through the pur- 
chase of insurance shares of other insur- 
ance companies with whom we already 
entertained or were desirous of estab- 
lishing reinsurance relations. We have 
progressed in a most satisfactory man- 
ner in accordance with that program, 
the results of which, however, will only 
be felt during the current year and sub- 
sequent vears for since the first of Jan- 
uary. 1930. we are receiving substantial 
incomes from those companies with 
whom these intimate relations, through 
stock ownershin. have been established. 

“We are proposing to you that you 
authorize your directors to organize a 
securities company which will take over 
all or substantially all of the insurance 
stocks which your company owns. 
Through the instrumentality of the se- 
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The Agent of a Company of the Yorkshire Gro: > 
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N. F. P. A. NOMINATIONS 





F. T. Moses, Head of Providence Mutual, 
Named for President; Sumner 
Rhoades Will Be Ist V.-P. 

The nominating committee of the Na- 
tional Fire Protection Association has 
named Frederick T. Moses of Provi- 
dence, head of a Rhode Island mutual, 
for the office of president for 1930-1931. 
Sumner Rhoades, manager of the East- 
ern Underwriters’ Association, is named 
for first vice-president; Harold L. Miner, 
head of the safety department of the 
du Pont Co. at Wilmington, Del., sec- 
ond vice-president; Franklin H. Went- 
worth, Boston, renominated for secre- 
tary-treasurer and managing director, 
and Albert T. Bell, managing director of 
the Chalfonte-Haddon Hall Hotel at At- 
lantic City, chairman of the executive 

committee. 

As members of the executive commit- 
tee to serve for three years the following 
have been nominated: A. T. Bell, Atlan- 
tic Citv: Samuel D. McComb, New York 
City; David J. Price, Washington; Ben- 
jamin Richards, Chicago, and Richard E. 
Vernor, Chicago. To serve for one year 
on the executive committee George F. 
Lewis of Toronto has been named. The 
election of officers will be held during 
the annual convention of the N. F. P. A. 
at Atlantic City in May. 








curities company, working control of 
which will be retained by your company, 
we will be enabled to obtain a still great- 
er spread and diversification of our own 
reinsurance business, we will be able to 
solidify our business position both here 
and broad, we will have new sources of 
income and many collateral advantages 
and it is our hope that the securities 
company and your company will grow 
and expand in the manner we have 
visioned.” 








J. A. KELSEY, General Agent 
















ASSETS 


PREMIUM RESERVE ............. 
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Established 1879 


The Tokio Marine & Fire Ins. Co., Ltd. 





United States Fire Branch: 80 John Street, New York 
GEORGE Z. DAY, 4Ass’t General Agent 





U. S.—Statement December 31, 1929 


$12,994,064.64 
2,418,023.59 
820,712.59 
9,755,328.46 


COLLECTIONS A PROBLEM 





Situation a Trifle More Difficult Than 
in November but Worst Is Consid- 
ered to Be About Over 

As in other lines of business fire in- 
surance is now marking time until indus- 
try in general turns more active. There 
is some complaint being heard now about 
collections of outstanding balances from 
agents and from assureds but this prob- 
lem is not considered much more acute 
than it has been at any time in the last 
year or more. Continued depression in 
most lines of business has frozen up 
assets of many assureds who owe on 


‘their insurance policies and the conse- 


quence is that local agents, urged and 
aided by special agents, are devoting 
something more than the average amount 
of time in trying to collect earned but 
unpaid premiums. 

Premium production is almost certain 
to show a perceptible decline during the 
first six months of this year and if this 
is the case then local agents will have 
to put greater stress upon collections in 
order to keep up their agency income. 
The attitude of certain agents now is 
that it is foolish to attempt to sell many 
assureds additional lines of coverage 
when they still haven’t paid for the poli- 
cies now in their names. 

It is gradually becoming as-arent to 
insurance nroducers that the business re- 
action following the stock market crash 
of last year is more than a flurry which 
would pass off automatically in a counrle 
of months. While business men every- 
where, including insurance company of- 
ficials. are ontimistic on the outlook for 
the last half of this year thev contend 
that such optimism can be realized only 
through persistent plugging and a re- 
fuisal to become downhearted in the face 
of present obstacles. 





BOURCY WITH AGRICULTURAL 





Becomes Special Agent for Northern 
Part of New York State; Hollenbeck 
Retains Central Section 

Joseph E. Bourcy has become special 
agent in northern New York state for 
the Agricultural of Watertown, N. Y. 
He takes over part of the field formerly 
supervised by Special Agent A. L. Hol- 
lenbeck, who still retains the central 
part of the state with headquarters at 
the home office of the company. Mr. 
Bourcy will have his headquarters at 
106 Washington street, Watertown. H¢« 
began his career as a clerk with the 
Agricultural. After several years’ train- 
ing he joined a local agency and after 
that became a special agent for the Fire- 
man’s Fund in northern New York and 
part of Canada. 





INDIANA BLUE GOOSE MEETING 


The Indiana Pond of the Blue Goose 
will hold an initiation meeting on 
March 17 at Indianapolis. 
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How Deposit And Tax Regulation 
In Many Countries Affect Companies 





Direct Interference With Insurers in Many Foreign Countries 
Is Due Largely to Desire of Governments to Participate 
in Revenues; Deposits Called Unnecessary to Assure 
Good Faith in Settlements 


By GUY F. JOHNSON, Assistant Secretary, 
Fire Offices Committee, London 


To deal first with legislation based on 
the principle that insurance undertakings 
require a degree of general supervision, 
as in this country, we find that it is 
almost universal. The most important 
provision is the requirement of a fixed 
deposit. Out of.the fifty states exam- 
ined a deposit is required at present in 
thirty-five, varying from small sums up 
to £46,000 in Poland. In Europe a de- 
posit is compulsory in all countries ex- 
cept France, Denmark, Holland and 
Belgium, and in three of these—in Hol- 
land in 1915, France in 1918 and Bel- 
gium in 1920—deposit legislation has 
been considered. In India also it has 
been mooted, and in Egypt it is under- 
stood to be under consideration at the 
moment, 

In addition to-these fixed deposits in 
twelve out of these thirty-five countries 
there is a further deposit proportional to 
the premium income. This would ap- 
pear to be a rational extension of the 
deposit system, unless it is recognized, 
as it is in this country, that deposits 
are not really a fund for the payment of 
losses, but a guarantee of the good faith 
of the depositor. It may be remarked, 
however, that in several cases it is not 
required for either of these purposes as 
much as to create a demand for securi- 
ties of the Governments imposing the 
deposit, which might not otherwise be 
easily disposed of. 

In Mexico deposits are larger for for- 
eign than for national companies, but 
this is justified on the ground that the 
nationals have their capital in the coun- 
try, and this answers the same purpose. 

The general effect of these widespread 
deposit requirements will be appreciated 
when the total for-all countries is com- 
piled. I found that a company operating 
in fire insurance alone in all countries 
would have to put up £560,000 in first- 
class securities; and to conduct accident 
and marine business as well, would have 
to double that amount. However mod- 
est the figure may be in any one coun- 
try, and however paltry it may be as a 
guarantee either of good faith or for 
loss settlement, the system must have a 
distinctly hampering effect on _ the 
growth of a small company. 

Reasons for Government Interference 


When we turn to the special reasons 
which have led to direct interference 
with insurance companies we find that 
the reason most commonly operating is 
the desire of Governments to partici- 
pate in their revenues. Apart from or- 
dinary forms of taxation which affect 
all companies, special taxes on insurance 
are levied in twenty-eight countries. In 
seventeen of these there is a percentage 
tax on the premiums collected varying 
from 2% in Norway to 12% in Uruguay. 
In Belgium, Denmark, Argentina and 
Panama there is a direct tax on insur- 
ance profits. In Italy and Poland there 
is a tax, of which I am unable to under- 
stand the principle, of 1% on claims 
paid. There is a snecial tax for the 
benefit of fire brigades in France, 
Greece, Portugal, Saigon, and, last but 
not least, in New Zealand and Austra- 
lia; where the principle has been adopted 
that the fire companies shall share with 
the treasury and the municipality in the 
cost of the brigades, to the extent of 


paying in New Zealand and New South 
Wales one-half of the whole bill. 

The policy which leads to special taxa- 
tion is not easily understood. The cost 
to the companies must, like all other ex- 
penses of the business, be collected from 
the insured; and the result is that the 
Government is in reality making the 
companies the gatherers of a tax which 
is necessarily a bad one as it falls only 
on those prudent enough to insure. 

Another method adopted to obtain 
revenue is for the Government to enter 
the market itself either as a direct in- 
surer or as a reinsurer. Apart from 
Russia and Queensland, where this has 
been done on political principles, there 
are state insurance concerns in Norway, 
Germany, Poland, Turkey, Chile and 
New Zealand. In 1918 there were pro- 
posals in France; and in 1919 Bolivia 
would have ioined this group had not 
the failure of the national company come 
as a warning. In Holland this matter 
was under consideration from 1917 to 
1920; and this year there are proposals 
for the creation of a monopoly in fa- 
vor of a municipal insurance organiza- 
tion in Amsterdam. 

In Spain, in January of last year, the 
Finance Minister, speaking in the Na- 
tional Assembly, said: “This country 
goes forward with the step of a giant 
towards the nationalization of its econ- 
omy,” and added that it was on the Gov- 
ernment program “to nationalize in full 
the industry of insurance.” Fortunately, 
this has not matured. In Mexico there 
are also proposals on foot for the na- 
tionalization of insurance, but this is no 
doubt due at least in part to the ab- 
sence of strong national companies and 
to the very strong anti-foreign feeling 
which is becoming general in that coun- 
try. 

Chances for Raising Revenue 

It is not my object to speculate on the 
future in this connection, but it cannot 
be overlooked that many Governments 
are alive to the possibility of obtaining 
revenue from this source, and they. have 
several examples before them. It is not 
difficult to accumulate arguments in fa- 
vor of compulsory reinsurance with a 
central organization, which would appeal 
to the public, and when, as in Chile, the. 
state concern can take or refuse a pro- 
portion of all risks, the profitable field 
then opened out is only too likely to 
attract more and more attention. 

It is, perhaps, not unnatural that in all 
the above countries where the state is 
an insurer there are also prohibitions on 
the placing of insurance abroad on prop- 
erty in the country concerned. In ad- 
dition there are similar prohibitions in 
the Philippine Islands and Mexico, and 
as regards reinsurance only, in Brazil. 
An interesting contrast with this point of 
view is provided by the little state of 
Colombia, which has recently threat- 
ened to place abroad some considerable 
insurances ‘on a block of Government 
property, on the ground that the rates 
quoted locally are too high. : 

The second important reason which 
has led to direct intervention is the de- 
sire to foster national insurers by legis- 
lation directed against foreign compa- 
nies. This is the case in Argentina, 
Chile and Venezuela; and in Europe, in 
Sweden, Portugal and Spain. Fortu- 
nately for British companies in the two 


last special treaty rights are in force 
which protects them, but it seems that 
nationals of other countries would still 
be prejudiced by existing legislation. 

Perhaps a more significant list is that 
of countries where new legislation, which 
may be of this nature, is thought to be 
under consideration—India, Egypt and 
Cuba. In each of these cases there is 
reason to believe that the national com- 
panies are seeking to obtain protection; 
and those who are familiar with the con- 
ditions prevailing in these markets may 
be able to draw a conclusion as to the 
reason for this. 


Unfair Contracts and Fictitious Claims 


The other reason for interference is 
the desire to prevent unfair contracts on 
the one hand and fictitious claims on the 
other. With the former object in view 
standard policy conditions are enforced 
by the Government in the Argentine, 
Chile and Mexico, while in Germany, 
Turkey and Japan every company has to 
submit for approval the conditions which 
it proposes to use. The further step of 
direct interference with rates by super- 
vision of tariffs has been taken in Tur- 
key, Brazil and the Argentine. This 
does not mean that the rates are fixed 
by the Government, but that the right 
to fix, or at least control, them is re- 
served. In Greece this year the Minis- 
ter of National Economy has asked the 
tariff organization to make some diminu- 
tion in recent increases in rates, but 
on the position being explained to him 
he did not press the matter, and it does 
not appear that legislation on the sub- 
ject is likely to follow. 

So far as the prevention of exag- 
gerated or fictitious claims is concerned 
the outstanding example of Guatemala 
has already been referred to. In Brazil 
the national companies are considering 
the question of securing legislation de- 
signed to give the companies better legal 
protection against incendiarism and 
fraudulent claims, but nothing has so far 
been done. In Turkey the Government 
has the right to be consulted in the set- 
tlement of claims; but this is due to the 
fact that the Government enjoys a re- 
insurance monopoly and so has‘a very 
direct interest in loss settlements. 

This very brief summary will serve to 
show in a broad way how far legislative 
interference has been carried up to the 
present, and it may also give some indi- 
cation of what may be expected in the 
future. 

I propose to turn now to the effects 
produced by this interference, first on 
insurance companies, and secondly on 
commerce in general. Something has al- 
ready been said about deposits. It has 
been remarked that fixed deposits are 
required in-a large majority of coun- 
tries, and that in twelve of those there 
are further deposits proportional to pre- 
mitm income. In nine of these latter 
the total deposit is evidently intended to 
be some guarantee of ability to settle 
loss claims, but in the remaining twenty- 
six countries it cannot be claimed that 
anv real security is obtained. 

Presumably, therefore, the argument 
is, aS it is supposed to be in this coun- 
try, that the deposit is a guarantee of 
good faith or evidence that the under- 
taking has a certain financial strength. If 
this is the only justification it is not, in 
my opinion, at all commensurate with 
the harm done by the system. In every 
other class of business good faith and 
financial standing are judged by wiser 
standards. If a trader has given ade- 
quate guarantee of his responsibility in 
one place he is not required to do so 
in every other place where he may do 
business. Security is demanded where 
necessary in the course of trading, but 
this is not a question of giving secur- 
ity. If a merchant enjoys a good reputa- 
tion in London he will not be questioned 
in Madrid; if he is respected in Rome 
he will not be required to prove his 
good faith in Athens. 

Guaranteeing Claim Responsibility 

Governments which require a deposit 
ought to be satisfied that those comply- 
ing with their requirements are respect- 


able and responsible or those require- 
ments are admittedly and obviously in- 
adequate. But if a company can show 
that it has already complied with similar 
demands, having the same object, in an- 
other country, it would seem unneces- 
sary on any grounds for it to have to 
repeat the process; and indeed there can 
be no logical justification for requiring 
it to do so. 

While deposits are an ill-chosen means 
even for the purpose for which they are 
intended, they are moreover opnosed to 
the very principle of insurance, which is, 
in short, the accumulation from the wid- 
est possible area of the largest possible 
liquid fund to meet losses wherever they 
may arise. 

To turn to the effect of other legis- 
lation little need be said of taxation be- 
yond naming it. Every Government is 
entitled to collect revenue in the manner 
it deems most suitable. Apart from cases 
where there is discrimination against the 
foreigner, the effect for foreign com- 
panies can only be measured by a ref- 
erence to comparative rates of profit and 
interest in different countries, and this is 
beyond my scope in this paper. I would 
like to call attention, however, to the 
interesting field of enquiry which is open 
to anyone who will study the question as 
to whether direct or indirect taxation is 
more likely to encourage foreigners to 
enter a country. 

Regulations Part of “Protection” System 

With regard to anti-foreign legislation 
and State insurance it is only necessary 
to say that they are both obviously in- 
jurious to all foreign companies,-.but they 
are based on principles of protection 
which usually apply to all classes of 
business. It may be noted here, however, 
that cases have occured,. and may be 
more frequent in the future, where the 
threat of. seeking special legislation of 
this nature has been used by the national 
against foreign companies in the attempt 
to prevent them from making changes in 
rates or in the conduct of the business 
which might be of benefit alike to the 
companies and the public. It is alleged 
in such cases that foreign competition 
has “spoilt the market,” and this familiar 
cry reminds us of similar protests in 
other businessses nearer home. The 
answer to this is perhaps easier in insur- 
ance than in other affairs, for two 
reasons, first because there is no doubt 
that the. wider the market the cheaper 
and better the insurance; and second, 
because the amount of employment in- 
volved is not large enough to justify 
nationalistic but admittedly uneconomic 
interference. 


ESCAPED FROM KIDNAPPERS 


Experience of Broker Theodore Kopel- 
man Leads to Arrest of Chicago 
Gangsters 


Theodore Kopelman, an_ insurance 
broker of Chicago, found himself em- 
broiled in the meshes of Chicago gang- 
land’s net of victims last week, but due 
to his courage in carrying the matter 
to the states attorney eleven men and 
two women in a huge kidnapping and 
extortion ring were arrested. Kopelman 
had been taken to a lonely cottage in 
southern Wisconsin where under the 
threat of torture with red hot pokers he 
sent a note to a lawyer friend to give 
the kidnappers $5,000, a compromise from 
their original demand for $25,000. 

However, the lawyer could only faise 
$4,000 and Kopelman bought his release 
by giving a check for $1,000. He imme- 
diately stopped payment on the check 
and when the gangsters sought to force 
him to make the instrument good they 
caused their undoing. 


SKANDINAVIA 1929 FIGURES 

The United States branch of the 
Skandinavia of Copenhagen, of which 
Sumner Ballard is manager, closed last 
year with assets of $2,626,798. The 
unearned premium reserve 1s $1,281.704 
and the net American surplus is $1,- 
071,414. This company does a fire rein- 
surance business in this country. 
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Conway Recommends Important 


Changes In N. Y. Insurance Law 





Submits List of Amendments to Legislature As Precautionary 
Measures; Concern All Branches of the Business; Made 
Necessary by Past Year’s Growth 


Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway has recommended for the con- 
sideration of the New York legislature 
nearly a dozen amendments to the state 
insurance law which, he feels, have be- 
come necessary due to the natural de- 
velopments of the business within the 
past year and with which the law must 
keep pace. These amendments have 
been introduced in the Assembly and 
Senate as precautionary measures and 
have been referred to committees for 
action. The following gives a resume 
of the bills supported by the superin- 
tendent and his comments on each: 

Section 22 on Reinsurance 

Section 22 of the insurance law pro- 
vides, in part, that any contract of re- 
insurance, other than life, whereby an 
insurer cedes more than 75% of the 
total amount of its outstanding risks, 
shall be obliged to first obtain the writ- 
ten approval of the superintendent of 
insurance. The purpose of this section 
is to compel the insurance company to 
submit any proposed bulk reinsurance to 
the superintendent of insurance. 

The section, as it now reads, does not 
accomplish its purpose because a com- 
pany may reinsure its entire business 
without the superintendent’s approval by 
the simple expedient of changing to two 
contracts for 50% each, instead of one 
for 100%. It is recommended that the 
section be amended so as to provide that 
any contract or contracts of reinsuranée, 
whereby an insurer ceding more than 


50% of the total amount of its outstand- 
ing risks, shall be required to obtain 
the written approval of the superintend- 
ent of insurance. 

Sections 27 and 28 of the New York 
insurance law deal with the disposition 
and investments of United States 
branches of insurance corporations in- 
corporated outside of the United States, 
the former: section covering such cor- 
porations engaged in the business of 
fire and marine insurance, and the latter 
section such corporations engaged in the 
business of life insurance, casualty and 
surety insurance. There is a preat dif- 
ference between the requirements im- 
posed by these two sections. 

It would be desirable that both the 
fire and marine, and life, casualty and 
surety companies be required to main- 
tain the same deposits, and investments 
of like character. With this end in 
view, an amendment is suggested to sec- 
tion 28 which, if adopted. will require 
United States branches of corporations 
organized outside the United States, 
transacting the business of life, casualty 
and surety insurance to comply with the 
same requirements as set forth in sec- 
tion 27 covering the similar cornorat‘ons 
engaged in business of fire and marine 
insurance. 

Guaranteeing of Loans 

It is becoming a general practice for 

officers and directors of surety compa- 


(Continued from Page 50) 


Receiving Replies On 
Cost Questionnaires 


MAJORITY STILL TO COME IN 





Acquisition Cost Committee of Commis- 
sioners Changes Date of Chicago 
Meeting to April 9 





Approximately 200 replies have been 
received so far to the 800 questionnaires 
sent out by the committee of the Na- 
tional Convention of Insurance Commis- 
sioners investigating commission costs 
asking for commission rates of fire, cas- 
ualty and life companies in all parts of 
the country. These replies are being 
handled by J. J.. Magrath of the New 
York State Insurance Department who 
is acting as secretary of this special 
committee. 

Most of the important insurance com- 
panies in their respective fields remain 
to be heard from. The Eastern Under- 
writers’ Association has prepared some 
guides for its own company members in 
connection with these acquision costs 
questionnaires so that the information 
recorded on these blanks may be uni- 
form and thus easily analyzed. The 
E. U. A. asks that its companies record 
the various commission scales paid by. 
the association in different excepted 
cities and in ordinary territory and also 
leaves snace for the notation of other 
commission rates, if and where such may 
be naid. 

The date for the meeting of this spe- 
cial comm'ttee in Chicago has been 
changed from April 7 to April 9. The 
sessions will be held at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel. This change was made, 
according to Chairman Charles D. Liv- 
ineston. commissioner of Michigan, in 
order that some of the members may 
attend important insurance meetings in 


New York on Monday, April 7, includ- 
ing the banquet of the New York City 
Pond of the Blue Goose. 

These meetings in Chicago will be pri- 
vate and no open hearings will be con- 
ducted then. The committee will go over 
the company questionnaires which will 
be at hand and also consider the figures 
on local agency expenses which are now 
being compiled by the National Associa- 
tion of Insurance Agents. At the an- 
nual meeting of the commissioners’ con- 
vention in Hartford this autumn the 
whole subject of acquisition costs will 
receive a prominent place on the pro- 
gram. 





C. HARRY SMITH PROMOTED 


C. Harry Smith, who has been special 
agent of the Fire Association for the 
Philadelphia suburban territory for sev- 
eral years, on March 5 was appointed 
assistant local manager of the company 
at the home office in Philadelphia. He 
began his insurance career with the 
Philadelphia Fire Underwriters’ Associ- 
ation following service in the ‘orld 
War. He resigned his position with the 
association to become a special agent 
for the Continental in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania. A few years ago he joined the 
Fire Association. 





ENTERS VIRGINIA 
The Zurich Fire which recently en- 
tered Virginia has appointed H. V. Gold- 
bold Co. as general agent at Richmond. 
The agency has for some time repre- 
sented the. Zurich General Accident. 


J. Campbell Haywood 
ADJUSTER 
for STATE of CONNECTICUT 
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GERMANIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of NEW YORK 


122 East 42nd Street 


NORMAN T. ROBERTSON, President 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION 
December 31, 1929 





ASSETS 

GCode-end-en “ee... ..... 5.5.55 $ 693,439.33 
Bonds (at Market) ............ 545,554.00 
Stocks (at Market) ............ 1,256,414.00 
Guaranteed First Mortgages... .. . 101,500.00 
Accrued Interest... —-.—s—s—«ws«.... 23,253.59 

Premiums Uncollected (in course of 

transmission and in hands of 
ii ci cs een ot xs 303,420.33 
Other Admitted Assets 7,041.66 
$2,930,622.91 








LIABILITIES 
a = ere ae Pe $1,000,000.00 
Accounts Payable ............ 65,747.47 
Reserves: 
Unearned Premium.$666,493.24 
Losses Outstanding 81,506.00 
Taxes 26,700.00 
Overdue Accounts 11,162.69 
785,861.93 
Rea 1,079,013.51 
$2,930,622.91 


Germanic Representation An Asset 


New York City 
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ETERANS 


ve Home of New York numbers 
among its representatives a large group 
of loyal men and women who have faith- 
fully and continuously represented the 
company for a half or a quarter of a cen- 
tury. As these veterans reach the twenty- 





five year mark, they are presented with a 
silver medal. At the end of fifty years, a 
gold medal is awarded them in recognition 
of their long service. 


Twenty-five Years 


1,139 Local Agents 
63 of the Office Staff 


39 Field Men 
11 Officers 





1,252 Silver Medal Men 


WENTY-NINE of these veterans also 
hold the gold medal for fifty years rep- 
resentation of the company. Twenty-five 
are local agents, three are field men and 


























one is on the office staff. 


THE HOME coneavyy NEW YORK 


CASH CAPITAL 824.000.0900 Ae WILFRED KURTH, President 
329 Maiden Lane 


Strength - Keputation =. Service 
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Nelson & Ward Co.’s 
Sixtieth Anniversary 


LARGE JERSEY CITY AGENCY 





Represents Big Group of Leading Fire 
and Casualty Companies; Officers 
Well Known in Agency Circles 


The Nelson & Ward Co. of Jersey 
City, one of the big local agencies there, 
is this year celebrating its sixtieth anni- 
versary. The present members of this 
office are John H. Ward, president; Har- 


vey B. Nelson, vice-president and treas- 
urer; Clarence Dullegar, secretary and 
assistant treasurer, and Patrick J. Burke, 
assistant secretary. The agency is re- 
ceiving congratulations from companies, 
assureds and other agencies. 

Harvey B. Nelson is the son of the 
late William George Nelson, one of the 
early partners of the firm and is well 
known in agency circles throughout New 
Jersey. He has been associated with the 
company since 1906. Mr. Dullegar and 
Mr. Burke have each been with the of- 
fice for more than twenty-five years. 

Since 1870 the Nelson & Ward Co. 
has maintained its relations with those 
companies which were in the office then 
and has added others since. Following 
are the fourteen fire companies represent- 
ed: American Alliance, Citizens, City of 
New York. Commercial Union of Eng- 
land, Commercial Union of New York, 
Connecticut Fire Association, Great Am- 
erican, Hanover, Hartford, London & 
Lancashire, North British & Mercantile, 
Royal and Svea. These companies are 
members of leading groups of the coun- 
try. The casualty companies in the of- 
fice are the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity, Royal Indemnity, New York 
Casualty, N. J. Fidelity & Plate Glass 
and the Merchants’ Indemnity. 

In 1870 the original agency was found- 
ed by Henry J. Callo. Six years later 
William George Nelson became associat- 
ed with Mr. Callo and in 1888 John H. 
Ward was made a partner. Upon the 
death of Mr. Callo in 1891 the partner- 
ship of Nelson & Ward was formed. In 
1903 the agency was incorporated under 
its present title wi‘h Mr. Nelson as pres- 
ident and Mr. Ward as vice-president 
and treasurer. 

Some of the Reasons for Success 

Citing some of the reasons why this 
agency has lived and prospered for this 
length of timé, the company says: 

“It means further that we have: kept 
abreast of the times; that we have been 
alive to the interests of our policyholders 
and that we have supplied them with the 
many new forms of protection which the 
increasing perplexities of modern busi- 
ness have called for. 

“It means that our judgment has been 
sound in the matter of the companies 
which we have represented and that our 
theory that the interest of an insurance 
agency and its companies are inseparable 
has been more than justified. We have 
the same companies in our office today 
that we had when we began business in 
1870. 

“Finally, let us say that the success 
of this company has been built up on 
the theory that an insurance agent is 
far more than a collector of premiums 
—that he is an insurance advisor to 
every one of his customers whose insur- 
ance account he is privileged to carry.” 








MICHIGAN LOSS RATIO DROPS 
Insurance officials are “guessing” that 
the fire loss ratio in Michigan for 1929 
will be between 40 and 45%. The loss 
ratio will probably not be definitely de- 
termined for several weeks but an esti- 
mate based on the figures of some of 
the largest writers indicates that it will 
be as low or lower than for 1928 when 
the loss ratio was 44.77%. The 1928 
figure was the lowest in twenty- 
two years and only one lower loss ratio 
has even been recorded in Michigan, in- 
dicating a possibility that an all-time 
record may have been set in 1929. 











e Shows 
the Widespread Need 


for Explosion Insurance... 





O matter where you are located, a field man of 
this company can help you broadcast the need for 
explosion insurance right in your own territory. 


In line with their desire to render the extra touch of 
service to you, these men have collected vital statistics 
and interesting facts about explosion insurance. They 
can show you photographs and reproductions of news- 
paper clippings featuring explosions of every type, in 
every part of the country. They can tell how other 
agents were enabled to sell explosion policies where the 
need was not even dreamed of. They can prove that the 
smallest dwelling as well as the largest plant is a prospect. 
What’s more—with their highly specialized knowledge of 
this coverage they can probably go over your prospect 
list with you and actually help to close a profitable 
volume -of explosion business. In addition to this per- 
sonal aid, they can supply you with an interesting window 
display featuring explosion insurance in a dramatic way, 
as well as letters, folders and other valuable helps. 


The assistance our field men can render in this class 
of coverage gives only one example of the expert knowl- 
edge at your disposal. Why not take advantage of it? 


“JEVERPOOL, 
0 | ONDON 
“ GLOBE, 


Insurance Co ux: 


Execucive Offices: 1 Pershing Cquare, Park Ave. at 42nd St.,New York, N. Y. 
Pacif-c Coast Dept , San Frazcisco, Calif. 
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Holds Goods Temporarily 
Removed to Be Insured 


WISCONSIN COURT DECISION 





Case Covers Blankets Removed From 
Farm to Logging Camps During 
Logging Season 





According to a recent decision by the 
Wisconsin Supreme Court, property 
which is insured but temporarily re- 
moved from the farm, when there is a 
definite intention to bring it back, is 


still covered by the insurance policy and 
must be paid for in case of loss. The 
decision affirms the judgment of Judge 
Tames Wickham, holding the company 
liable for damages by fire to a quantity 
of horse blankets owned by a farmer 


.and used by him as bunk coverings 


in his logging camps located some dis- 
tance from the farm. The blankets 
were customarily removed by him to the 
camps during logging seasons. 

The Home held that the blankets 
were not insured under the policy’s 
terms as they were neither “on or tem- 
porarily off the premises” as provided 
in the policy. The court held that these 
blankets were temporarily off the prem- 
ises and that whenever they were re- 
moved it was always the insured’s in- 
tention to bring them back at the close 
of the logging seasons. 

“It is certain,” says Justice Owen, 
“that the company intended to insure 
these blankets. The agent of the com- 
pany knew the use to which these blan- 
kets were devoted. He knew that they 
would be taken into the logging camps 
during the winter season. In view of 
this knowledge, the policy expressly 
covered them while ‘on or temporarily 
off the premises.’ Unless the policy 
be construed to include the specific re- 
moval within the minds of both parties 
at the time the policy was written, the 
plain purpose of the contract would be 
defeated.” 





COMPLAINS ABOUT MUTUAL 





Subtracted Unearned Dividend From 
remium, Virginia Agent Ciaims; 
Goes to Commissioner 

H. V. Goldbold, Richmond, Va., gen- 
eral agent, has asked the Virginia insur- 
ance department for a ruling as to 
whether or not a fire mutual has the 
right to refund a dividend when a policy 
is written instead of waiting until it is 
earned. 

Mr. Goldbold explained that he re- 
cently lost a line on a dwelling in Rich- 
mond to an Ohio mutual when the mu- 
tual allowed a discount of 20% for a 
dividend, charged the insured $24 on a 
regular premium of $30 tor three years. 

He contends that this is unfair com- 
petition and should not be permitted. It 
was his impression that tormer Com- 
missioner Hutton ruled against such 
practice. 





NAT’L BOARD REGULATIONS 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has issued two pamphlets cover- 
ing regulations for the installation of 
pulverized systems for sugar and cocoa 
as recommended by the National Fire 
Protection Association and for the con- 
struction of merchandise vaults. The 
regulations became effective March 1. 
Copies of one or both of these pamphlets 
may be obtained from the National 
Board at 85 John street, New York city. 





BROOKLYN OFFICES MERGE 


The Brooklyn departments of the Con- 
tinental and the Fidelity-Phenix of the 
America Fore group have been merged 
with the combined offices at 60 Clinton 
street. George Schmersal, who has been 
Brooklyn manager of the Continental, 
becomes manager of the combined office 
and V. C. Steuerwald, who has been 
manager of the Fidelity-Phenix, becomes 
production manager. 
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well filled brief case, a rate book and an automobile do not 
make a field man. The three companies of the 42tna Fire 
Group have long recognized this fact, and in schooling and 
developing men for work in the field, they have insisted on a 
thorough working knowledge of the insurance business, plus an 
understanding of the agents’ problems. Add tact and old-fashioned 
common sense to these qualifications and you have the Atna Fire 
Group field man, a representative well fitted to give practical 
assistance to the local agent. 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 
THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


ITHE CENTURY INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Z0e, HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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One of a series of advertisements telling the story of A:tna Fire Group service to agents 
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Schaefer Re-elected 
President of Exchange 


ONE RATE CHANGE ANNOUNCED 





New Rules on Clothing Manufacturing 
Risks; Baltimore American and 
DeLanoy, Kipp & Swan, Inc., 

New Members 





The New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change held its annual meeting on Wed- 
nesday and re-elected Otto E. Schaefer, 
president of the Westchester, president. 
Ronald R. Martin of the Atlas Assur- 
ance was elected vice-president and Wil- 
lard L. Chambers of the North British 
& Mercantile secretary-treasurer. W. J. 
Reynolds, American Equitable; Prentiss 
B. Reed, Phoenix Assurance, and A. J. 
Smith, Zweig, Smith & Co., were elect- 
ed members of the executive committee 
for three years. Following the meet- 
ing the executive committee met and 
re-elected A. R. Hanners, Commercial 
Union, and W. R. Crane, Crum & For- 
ster, chairman and vice-chairman, re- 
spectively. 

Two additional members were elected 
to the Exchange. They are the Balti- 
more American of New York and De- 
Lanoy, Kipp & Swan, Inc., metropolitan 
agents for the Anchor of Providence. 

The Exchange removed the differen- 
tial! of 50 cents on the contents rates 
for theatres of sound speaking trans- 
mitters. They now carry the same rate 
as other contents. It also adopted new 
rules covering consequential loss risks 
under clothing manufacturing policies. 

Insurance Superintendent Conway ad- 
dressed the Exchange, presenting his 
views on rate and brokerage violations. 
His remarks appear on Page 20 of this 
issue. 

Hess Reports on Year’s Work 


Manager Harold M. Hess submitted 
his annual report covering the work of 
the Exchange during 1929. At the 
close of the year there were sixteen for- 
eign companies, forty-two local compa- 
nies and eighty-three agencies members 
of the Exchange. There were in all 244 
signatory companies, many of the agen- 
cies representing’ several companies. 

The Exchange’s inspection department 
made 106,259 inspections, an increase of 
4,478. The total number of ratings by 
the rating department was 283,888, a dif- 
ference of only 149 from 1928. The 
principal changes in rating practices in- 
cluded reduction in rates of fireproof 
theatres, term privileges extended to 
contents of non-manufacturing sprink- 
lered risks, fire alarm allowance area 
extended in the Bronx and Brooklyn 
and blanket average rate privilege ex- 
tended to coverage on stock alone. 

In its forty-six meetings the arbitra- 
tion committee considered eighty-five 
cases involving charges of violations, in 
seventy-two of which fines were im- 
posed. The number of individual queries 
issued was 130. It also considered and 
acted upon 168 reports of examinations 
of offices, fines being imposed in the 
case of thirty-six offices. Twenty-five 
reports of examinations of Loss Com- 
mittee records were also disposed of, 
9% of the items examined being held 
in violation and correction required. 

Career of O. E. Schaefer 

Mr. Schaefer last year celebrated his 
tenth anniversary as president of the 
Westchester Fire and his fortieth anni- 
versary with the company. He knows 
the fire insurance game from the ground 
up and his long experience and splendid 
background render him a valuable leader 
of the New York Fire Insurance Ex- 
change during these days when there are 
serious problems to be met and solved 
successfully. He has a vigorous person- 
ality and a serious ex»ression, but those 
who know him find that he is demo- 
cratic, modest and cordial. 

Like many leading fire insurance ex- 
ecutives Mr. Schaefer has advanced to 
the presidency from a lowly beginning. 
About the time that he was graduated 
from grammar school here his father 
died. Undecided at first whether to con- 
tinue his preparations for college he 
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finally abandoned these plans and sought 
a job. Answering a “Want” advertise- 
ment in the “New York Herald” in 
1889 he secured a position as an office 
boy with the Westchester, then located 
at 27 Pine street. Mr. Schaefer has re- 
mained with the same company through- 
out his entire insurance career. 
Succeeding years with the company 
took Mr. Schaefer through the regular 
channels of promotion within the home 
office. Inside of a few years he was 
appointed assistant to Assitant Secretary 
John H. Kelly and gained experience in 
the field work. Following that he was 
made assistant secretary himself in 
1907. An outstanding ability to assimi- 
late details of fire underwriting led to 
his appointment in charge of all the 
company’s underwriting outside of the 
New York metropolitan area. Higher 


. promotions followed rapidly. In 1913 he 


became secretary and six years after- 
wards advanced to the vice-presidency. 
In 1919 he was elected: president, the 
post he-has filled capably since that time. 





L. E. FALLS TALKS 

Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark, gave a few 
observations on the present develop- 
ment of company group operations be- 
fore the members of the Casualty Un- 
derwriters’ Association of New Jersey 
at their monthly luncheon meeting held 
on Wednesday last in the Down Town 
Club, Newark. 





E. U. A. MEETING MARCH 20 

The Eastern Underwriters Association 
will hold a general meeting at 1 p. m. 
on Thursday, March 20, at the head- 
quarters in New York City. There will 
be an executive committee meeting at 
11 a. m. the same day. 





W. N. SEYMOUR COFFIN DIES 


W. N. Seymour Coffin, assistant man- 
ager of the inland marine department 
of the National Union. Fire of Pitts- 
burgh, died last Saturday following an 
attack of pneumonia. Funeral services 
were held Wednesday afternoon in 
Philadelphia. Before going with the 
National Union at the Pittsburgh home 
office Mr. Coffin was with the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine and the Insurance 
Co. of North America. 





SULLIVAN ADMITTED TO FIRM 

Robert A. Sullivan, who has been 
with the Boston insurance office of 
Hinckley & Woods for the last twenty- 
five years, has been admitted to part- 
nership in the firm. For the last ten 
years he has had charge of fire under- 
writing and production. He is a past 
president of the Insurance Society of 
Massachusetts and is now a member of 
the educational committee of the In- 
surance Library Association of Boston. 





AGENT’S LICENSES REVOKED 


Insurance Superintendent Albert Con- 
way has revoked the licenses of John J. 
Bardolf, Jr., of Rockaway, Long Island, 
as agent of the Fidelity-Phenix, Home 
of New York and the Queensland. He 
was charged with failure to account for 
premiums collected. 





NEWARK BOARD MEETING 
The Newark Board of Fire Underwrit- 
ers will hold a luncheon meeting next 
Thursday, March 20, to elect officers for 
the ensuing year. 





MEETING DATE CHANGED 
The regional meeting of the New York 
State Association of Local Agents which 
was to have been held in Lockport on 
March 11 has been postponed until Tues- 
day, March 25. 





The Assembly at Albany has passed 
and sent to the Senate the Boyce bill 
to incorporate the Insurance Brokers’ 
Association of New York, Inc. This is 
the Fire, Marine and Liability Brokers’ 
Association. 
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. March winds damage property everywhere ! 
Now is the time to sell Windstorm Insurance. 
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The AMERICA FORE GROUP of Insurance Companies 
THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY  FIDELITY-PHENIX FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
AMERICAN EAGLE FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY FIRST AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


ERNEST STURM. Chairman of the Boards 
Eighty Maiden Lane, & PAUL L.HAID, President SS New York ,N.Y% 
THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
ERNEST STURM, Chairman of the Board 
WADE FETZER. President 
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Massachusetts Arson 
Bill Hearings Held 


NAT’L BOARD LENDS SUPPORT 





State Fire Marshal Opposes Measure; 
Charges Made of Lack of Co-opera- 


tion in Arson Prosecution 





Massachusetts is having an interest- 
ing time with its efforts to secure the 
passage of a new arson bill now before 
the judiciary committee of the state 
legislature. This bill was framed by a 


legislative investigating committee on 
fire prevention and has the general sup- 
port of the National Board of Fire Un- 
derwriters but is opposed by the state 
fire marshal on the grounds that the 
present law is adequate enough. There 
was a hearing on this bill held in Bos- 
ton last week at which time there were 
charges made of continued lack of co- 
operation between the fire marshal’s of- 
fice and the local authorities in vari- 
ous cities and towns. 

The new bill would recodify, simplify 
and condense the arson law of Massa- 
chusetts. The chairman of the legisla- 
tive committee stated that the proposed 
law would give more discretion to judges 
and presumably result in a greater num- 
ber of convictions in arson cases, The 
extreme penalty of capital punishment is 
restricted in the new bill to the setting 
of a fire in which a person is burned to 
death and two other degrees of punish- 
ment are prescribed of twenty-five and 
fifteen years each. This bill also removes 
from the fire marshal’s office the sole 
au:hority over investigation and prose- 
cution of suspicious fires in the Boston 
metropolitan district. 


National Board Amendment 


Claude L. Allen, counsel for the Na- 
tional Board, supported the proposed 
bill, but offered an amendment to the 
effect that the crime of arson should in- 
clude those who set fire to their own 
property, and also those aiding in the 
crime of arson. 

Chairman Ollendorff of the special re- 
cess commission said he personally be- 
lieved the burning of one’s own build- 
ing should be included in the crime of 
arson, but that the commission was about 
evenly divided on the matter and was 
unable to bring in a majority report on 
that point. On inquiry he stated that 
the opposition had been based on the 
thought that a man should have the right 
to burn his own building, provided it 
was not insured. If it was insured the 
burner could be prosecuted for defraud- 
ing an insurance company. As to ac- 
cessories before and after the fact it 
was felt the present law sufficiently cov- 
ered that. 

Counsel Allen of the National Board 
insisted that burning one’s own build- 
ing, even though not defrauding an in- 
surance company, might cause a wide- 
spread conflagration and loss of life and 
property and that if a man desired to 
burn up his own barn or other prop- 
erty to get it out of the way it could 
be done legally by securing a permit. 





MUTUAL POOL BANNED 





Illinois Decides That Reinsurance Pool 
Is Illegal Because It Would Violate 
Assessment Provisions 
The attorney general of Illinois has 
ruled that the organization of a rein- 
surance pool of county and township 
mutual fire companies writing farm risks 
on the assessment plan is contrary to 
the laws governing such mutual fire com- 
panies. He says that while mutuals may 
reinsure their risks in whole or in part 
they cannot form a pool to protect the 
constituent member companies in such 
emergencies when the assessment of any 
one mutual is in excess of a stipulated 

amount. , 
In the event such a withdrawal on the 
pool is made an assessment would be 


spread against the other member com- 
panies for their pro rata share to cover 
the withdrawal and the constituent com- 
pany paying the amount withdrawn 
would in turn be obligated to assess their 
individual members for its pro rata share 
of the losses so sustained. 

“You will note,” says Attorney Gen- 
eral Oscar E, Carlstrom, “that persons 
who become members of mutual compa- 
nies bind themselves to pay losses oc- 
curring to the other members of the 
Same company. There is no power vest- 
ed in such a mutual company to bind its 
members to pay losses that have oc- 
curred in other mutual companies.” 


HEADS N. F. P. A. COMMITTEE 

Wallace Wales of the Boston Board of 
Fire Underwriters has been appointed 
chairman of the committee on building 
construction of the National Fire Pro- 
tection Association in place of C. E. 
Paul of Armour Institute, Chicago, who 
has resigned from the chairmanship ow- 
ing to the pressure of other work. He 
will remain a member of the commit- 
tee. 


NEW LOUISVILLE AGENCY 
Livingston & Co., insurance agency, 
has been formed in Louisville to engage 
in all lines of insurance. 





N. J. RATING OFFICE CHANGE 

Leon A. Watson, head of the Schedule 
Rating Office of New Jersey, has noti- 
fied the fire insurance companies in that 
state that the practice of returning to 
certain agents daily reports which have 
been found incorrect has been discon- 
tinued. This move was taken because 
the companies did not receive prompt 
notice of their liability when such dailies 
were returned to agents before being for- 
warded to the insurers. The Rating Of- 
fice is now forwarding all daily reports 
to the companies after examination and 
the agents are receiving duplicate cop- 
ies of any criticism. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 








Mail Order House Falls Down 


A well-known agent in Glens Falls, 
quite a character, and whom I will call 
Mr. Hot—not his name but his many 
friends will know whom I mean—was 
asked to make a speech at a gathering. 
His reply was that he had not much to 
say because the speech he had ordered 
from Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s catalogue 
had not arrived. Not such a bad shot 
because many of the talks we some- 
times hear sound as if they had been 
ground out by a mail-order house. 


The Late Colonel Cunningham 


And speaking of Glens Falls it is dif- 
ficult for veterans to do so without re- 
calling that quaint and witty person- 
ality, Colonel J. L. Cunningham, gone 
but never forgotten. When president 
of the Glens Falls Insurance Co. he 
originated its publication, “Now and 
Then,” which has never been equalled 
by an insurance company publication 
and never will be. There was a philos- 
opher if there ever was one, and how 
that man could hit the nail on the head 
with a paragraph or two. I think he had 
it all over Frank Adams, Jay House, Ted 
Robinson. Russell Crouse and all those 
other daily paper columnists when it 
came to shooting philosophy in a spoon- 
ful. Agents and special agents read 
every line in “Now and Then,” even the 
paragraphs advising the reader to take 
time by the forelock and sell tornado 
insurance or some other line. 

I could write a book about the old 
Colonel. During the adjustment period 
of the great Glens Falls fire which was 
in 1902 he entertained my wife and me 
at his home. I was in town handling 
our end of the losses. He took quite 
a fancy to my better half. Escorting 
her to the hotel one evening and bid- 
ding her good night he turned to me 
and remarked that he was so favorably 
impressed by her that he “would carry 
the whole line net without reinsurance,” 
meaning my wife. 

oe. ees 
Encouraging A Swimmer 

I had a few hours before finished a 
five mile swim across Lake George in 
1911 and was standing on the Sagamore 
Hotel dock with that well and favorably 
known Glens Falls, N. Y., local agent, 
Charlie Cool, who was my good friend. 

I was dilating on the fine points of 
this accomplishment perhaps too enthus- 
iastically. Charlie never cracked a smile 
nor spoke a word while I was rattling 
on, but when I had gotten through with 
my then vouthful enthusiasm he looked 
over the Lake and musingly said, “Well, 
I should think you would have taken 
a boat to go across.” Truly a “Cool- 
esque” remark and so encouraging. 


Under Suspicion as a German 
When in Canada in 1914, while we 
were not yet in the war, I had to in- 
spect some grain elevators at Owen 
Sound or Midland on Lake Huron. I 
did not realize that I was regarded with 
Suspicion until I felt a bayonet in my 
back with a surly soldier behind the 
gun. This is one of the cases where 
a smile or diplomacy got me nothing, 
until I had fully explained my mission 

and shown him my U. S. passport. 
I had other experiences in Canada at 
that time and the fact that the Ger- 
mania Fire was still the Germania Fire 


\ 
and not the National Liberty did not 
make things easier for me. 
CF eee 
Making Money on Exchange 
Later on, after the war, when I re- 


entered Canada as manager of a Canadi- 
an department I had the pleasing ex- 


- perience on account of approximately 


25% difference in exchange in favor of 
American dollars ($100 American money 
was equal to $125 Canadian) of having 
my salary raised automatically 25% each 
time I crossed the border into Canada. 
This fact made bookkeeping more com- 
plicated as an exchange account had to 
be introduced which caused some of the 
minor accountants what they thought 
unnecessary trouble. 
* * »® 


Wear Colored Pajamas at Hotels 


My experience in living in hotels for 
many years has almost persuaded me 
that it would save a lot of trouble and 
arguments if I were to have my old 
fashioned white night shirts (I have not 
yet been converted to colored pajamas) 
colored like a zebra so that they would 
be conspicuous enough when left on my 
bed in the morning to prevent the cham- 
ber maid from overlooking the particu- 
lar one worn at the time and folding 
it in the bed linen and sending it off 
to the laundry. It so happened and 
then when I came in at night and wanted 
to go to bed it was necessary to go sans 
robe de nuit, as the French say. 

It is not a pleasant exnerience to zo 
to bed on a cold night without a night 
shirt and the management’s profuse ex- 
cuses do not do any good. Sometimes 
it is returned in the morning. sometimes 
not. And TI am getting tired of having 
to buy six or seven night shirts every 
year. even if the hotel pavs for them. 

The Hotel Onondaga at Syracuse has 
recently put in a supplv of night shirts 
to cover emergencies, which is surely an 
up to date arrangement. They thought 
that my idea of having a red- and-pink 
strine pattern on night shirts would cer- 
tainly cause the chamber maids to sit 
up and take notice. 

Advice to young special agents: wear 
artistically and brilliant colored paiamas 
for the purpose of preventing their be- 
ing taken away. and secondly, it will 
please the esthetic sense of the chamber 
maid. 

* * &* 


Squelching Noisy Orchestras 

The late L. F. Goule. successively gen- 
eral agent and secretary of the National 
Libertv. was well known to the insur- 
ance men of the older generation as a 
verv witty man with a wonderful vo- 
cabulary. especially so as to cuss words. 
I worked under his supervision for over 
twenty years and found intercourse with 
him very stimulating. He was very ori- 
ginal and quaint, and moreover, one of 
the best insurance men I have ever met. 
At one time we were at a New York 
City hotel together for dinner. It was 
before the days of jazz but nevertheless 
the orchestra made so much noise that 
he could not make himself understood 
to me. He called the head waiter and 
the following dialogue ensued: 

“Will you do me a favor, Mr. Head 
Waiter ?” 

“Yes, Mr. Goule, what is it?” 

(Continued on Page 32) 
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A Progressive Company 
for Progressive Agents 


ORTHERN Assurance Company, Ltd., of 
London takes pride in the belief that its Agents 
are outstanding representatives of the insurance 

business, operating Agencies that are respected and pre- 
eminent in their communities. 


Such reputation can be built up only by sound and 
intelligent insurance service strengthened by association 
with companies of matured growth, strength and 
integrity. 


Northern Assurance service to Agents is based on 
recognition of the fact that the Company must repose a 
full measure of confidence and trust in its agents. 


4 


Northern Assurance Company, Ltd., of London will 
welcome for consideration applications from agencies 
who feel the need of the facilities afforded by a progres- 
sive Fire Company. 


Northern Assurance Company Ltd. 
OF LONDON 


New York 80 John Street 


Chicago San Francisco 

















“Northern Lights” magazine is pub- 
lished monthly for the benefit of 
Northern Assurance Company Agents. 
It contains valuable helps and concrete 
suggestions for building the business 
of the progressive insurance Agent. 
It is a service offered gratis to 


Northern Agents. 
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Italian Aircraft Risks 
Have Been Unprofitable 


RESULTS OF CONSORZIO GIVEN 





Construction of Large Machines Today 
Involves Huge Liability; 32 Compa- 
nies Writing Air Risks 





wiation insurance in Italy has encoun- 
tered the same difficulties experienced in 
this and other countries and has scarcely 
been profitable during the last five years, 
according to a report on the operations 
of the Italian Aviation Insurance Group 
submitted to the International Union of 
Marine Insurance by Dr. B. de Mori of 
Rome. Reviewing the types of covers 
written and business experience, Dr. de 
Mori writes in part: 


Before the institution-of the Consorzio 
Italiano di Assicurazioni Aeronautiche 
(Italian Aviation Insurance Group) in 
January, 1924, aviation insurance in Italy 
might have been said to be practically 
non-existent. In fact, there were only 
two companies which had covered cer- 
tain pilots against personal accident risks 


in respect of trial flights. That was 
but five years ago, and now there are 
already thirty-two companies which, 


through their association with the Con- 
sorzio, are interested in aviation insur- 
ance in its various sections. 


The principal classes of risks under- 
written by the Consorzio today are as 
follows: (a) accident damage to aircraft; 
(b) personal accident; (c) third party 
risks and insurance against leval liabil- 
ity to passengers; (d) insurance of goods 
by aircraft; (e) fire insurance on han- 


gars, factories and aerodromes. Each 


(Continued on Page 41) 


Tales of the Road 


(Continued from Page 31) 
“Please bring me one dead fiddler on 


toast!” 
er ee te 
“Cold” Ashes.in Wooden Barrels 

I often wondered just how much of 
an impression we make on the assureds 
as to the real value of suggestions made 
when going through cellars and telling 
them not to use wooden receptacles for 
ashes. The reply invariably is that the 
ashes are always cold when put into 
those receptacles. 

I cautioned my own wife about this 
some years ago and got the same an- 
swer. I came home from the road late 
one night and smelled smoke in the cel- 
lar. On investigation I found the wood- 
en ash barrel on fire from the supnosed- 
ly cold ashes. “If your own wife doesn’t 
heed your admonition as to fire preven- 
tion, what chance have you with the 
general public 2" I asked her. 


Heaven on ‘Monk to a Special 

I was asked bv a friendlv assured after 
going throuch his dirty cellar, which he 
said he would. clean up (remarking that 
very little this side of heaven was per- 
fect. but that we must strive for per- 
fection), what constituted my idea of 
heaven as far as my business was con- 
cerned! I told him that going through 
cellars that were absolutelv clean would 
be a verv acceptable and heavenly job 
for me if St. Peter would set me to it. 
Also if I were to see only clean cellars, 
good chimneys and good general house- 
keeping on earth for a few weeks I 
would feel that I were in heaven. 


AUTO COMMISSION COMMITTEE 

The commission committee of the new 
National Automobile Underwriters’ As- 
sociation has been appointed with rep- 
resentatives from all four territorial 
sections of the country. The members 
follow: F. C. White, Hartford Fire, 





chairman; R. P. Barbour, Northern of 
London; George H. Bell, National; ‘. 3 
Bickerstaff, Fireman’s Fund; 

Cairns, Fireman’s Fund; Sheldon Pe 
lin, North America; Douglas i. Cpx; 
Appleton & Cox, Inc.; J. A. Daelhousen, 
National Union; J. V. Fothergill, Lon- 
don & Lancashire; H. J. Hopkins, Hart- 
ford Fire; Harold Junker, Crum & For- 
ster; C. M. Martindale, Home; W. L. 
Mooney, Automobile; Edwin Parrish, 
Niagara, and Walter D. Williams, Se- 
curity. 


REED TO ADDRESS EXAMINERS 

Prentiss B. Reed, assistant United 
States manager of the Phoenix Assur- 
ance of London, and an expert on fire 
loss adjustments, will be the principal 
speaker before the next meeting of the 
Examining Underwriters’ Association 
which will be held on Thursday evening, 
March 20, at Miller’s restaurant on Nas- 
sau street in New York City. There will 
be a dinner beginning at 5:45 p. m. after 
which Mr. Reed will talk on the settle- 
ment of fire claims. At the last meeting 
of the association Edward R. Martin of 
the Royal and Carl Th. Endemann of the 
American Foreign Insurance Association 
were elected members of the executive 
committee. The latter is handling pub- 
licity for the association. 





Chicago Tax Warrants 


(Continued from Page 1) 

the warrants were made available for 
purchase it was found they were in very 
large denominations, running from $100,- 
000 to $250,000. None of the fire com- 
panies felt justified in buying warrants 
in denominations of more than $25,000 
or $50,000. While consideration was 
being given to some plan for splitting 
up the warrants into smaller denomina- 
tions the crisis passed and the fire in- 
urance fraternity was relieved of the re- 
sponsibility of making the purchase. 

The manner in which the companies 


co-operated made a very pleasing im- 
pression upon the members of the city’s 
citizens’ committee. 

At the present time a number of com- 
panies own warrants of the various Chi- 
cago municipal taxing bodies. The situ- 
ation is very complicated as there are 
about eleven different divisions of the 
city government, such as the Board of 
Education, which have their own taxa- 
tion methods and have their own war- 
rants. 


How Present Situation Arose 

In discussing the Chicago taxation 
situation in the New York “World” Sun- 
day a Chicago newspaper man said in 
part: 

“Of Chicago taxation 95% of the taxes 
come from real estate. The reassess- 
ment committee on realty values faced 
with the unusual problem of fixing a sci- 
entific instead of a political basis for 
taxation decided to take its time about 
it. It took two years. So there were 
no bills, no taxes in 1928 and 1929, 
Transfer of real estate was handicapped 
by uncertainty as to the amount of these 
bills. With no cash coming in, city and 
county sold taxation anticipation war- 
rants to the.banks so as to meet their 
inescanable payrolls. After buying some 
$187.000,000 of such warrants the banks 
balked. One bond issue after another 
was offered, only to be vetoed by the 
voters. Warrants were offered for gen- 
eral sale on the plea that they could be 
used to pay taxes when the bills came. 
Payroll employes were offered warrants 
in lieu of cash payment.” 





PALMER WEIS A SPECIAL 

Palmer Weis has been appointed spe- 
cial agent of the American of Newark 
and affiliated companies in New Jersey 
to assist Special Agent S. H. Reiter, 
effective March 10. Mr. Weis has been 
with the American a number of years 
and for the last two years has been 
manager of its brokerage department. 














FIRE REINSURANCE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


UNITED 


STATES BRANCH ® 


Statement January 1, 1930 


Premium Reserve’. . 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses _ . 
All Other Liabilities . . 
NET SURPLUS 


TOTAL ASSETS 


SUMNER BALLARD, United States Manager 
80 John Street, New York 


$1,281,704.22 
213,679.57 
60,000.00 
1,071,414.26 
$2,626,798.05 
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: Which Hazard 
: Will Cause The Loss? 


An automobile owner is never entirely out of the 
shadow of one or more of the eight hazards under which 
he owns and operates his car. And, since he cannot fore- 


| see which hazard may cause his loss, he should protect 
himself against them all, with the following forms of 
insurance: : - 
Property Damage Theft 
Public Liability . Water Damage 
Collision Tornado 
Fire Plate Glass 


The Glens Falls Group Writes Them All 


REMEMBER THIS: Your client is not properly insured unless he is fully insured. 



















INSURANCE COMPANY Glens Falls, New York, Glens Falls, New York, INDEMNITY COMPANY 
Glens Falls, NewYork, Glens Falls, NewYork, 











CHICAGO BRANCH OFFICE NEW YORK BRANCH OFFICE SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH OFFICE 
175 West Jackson Boulevard 84 William Street 354 Pine Street 
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FIRE REINSURANCE 


INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Statement January 1, 1930 


Premium Reserve ; : ; d ; ° . $4,067,898.85 
Reserve for Unpaid Losses ; . ; ‘ . . 716,306.46 
All Other Liabilities ‘ ; 400,000.00 
CAPITAL STOCK . ‘ ; ; - $1,000,000.00 


NET SURPLUS 
TOTAL ASSETS 
SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 


3,738,933.36 4,738,933.36 
; : - $9,923,138.67 
. $4,738,933.36 





SUMNER BALLARD, President 
80 John Street, New York 
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Fire Association Capitalizes Its 


Prestige in National Advertising 


The Fire Association group of Phila- 
delphia, which is doing some excellent 
national advertising in the “Saturday 
Evening Post,” reiterated in one ad- 
vertisement that technicalities should 
never obstruct insurance settlements. 
The company says that there is a rule 
in the Fire Association fleet faithfully 
observed for 113 years to the effect that 
no payment of a just claim shall ever 
be evaded simply because of a technical- 


ity. 

“Moral obligations are here regarded 
as binding as legal ones,” says the ad- 
vertisement. “This is not only good eth- 
ics but it is good business. It has earned 
the Fire Association fleet a nation-wide 
reputation for fair dealing, which gives 
the policies of this organization addition- 
al value. You can be sure that when 
you present a legitimate claim you will 
encounter neither dispute nor delay.” 

_In a notice to local agents in connec- 
tion with this national advertising in 


which the Fire Association stresses qual- 
ity insurance, the company says: 

“You, of course, appreciate the fact 
that your company has made a name 
for itself in its broad-minded handling 
of claims. In a business so nearly stand- 
ardized as insurance, so far as policy 
forms are concerned, you will do well 
to see that your prospects appreciate 
this too. 

“Since each succeeding management of 
this organization, for more than a cen- 
tury, has built up its fame for fair deal- 
ing, we owe it to the fleet and to our- 
selves to make the most of this great 
asset. 

“We do not claim to have a monopoly 
on fair dealing and do not wish you to 
create that impression. But we do feel 
justified in calling attention to the fact 
that back of this company is a nation- 
wide reputation, of 113 years’ standing, 
for paying all just claims without dis- 
pute.” 








PITTSBURGH RATES LOWERED 


Reductions in fire insurance rates have 
been effected in Pittsburgh and Alle- 
gheny county amounting to 17 to 25% 
on dwelling risks. These cuts do. not 
affect the household furnishings, how- 
ever, the theory being that so many wo- 
men today smoke in their homes that 
there is an increased fire risk in con- 
nection with partial damage to house- 
hold effects. Pittsburgh rate’ are now 
on a par with the rest of the state. 
In sections where the former rate was 
fifty cents a year it will now be thirty- 
five cents. In other locations where the 
old rate was seventy-five cents it will 
be sixty cents from now on. 


ADJUSTMENT OFFICE OPENED 

The South Jersey Adjustment Serv- 
ice has been organized by Dallas W. 
Cann and William D. B. Truax, with 
headquarters at 317 Market street, Cam- 
den. This office will do independent ad- 
justing of automobile and casualty claims 
for companies in southern New Jersey. 





DARGAN FISHING IN FLORIDA 


J. T. Dargan, Jr., who resigned re- 
cently as president of the Public Fire 
of Newark, left last Thursday for Miami, 
Fla., to go on a fishing trip. He will 
return to New York around the-end of 
next week. 





What Foreign Co.’s Sent 
Back to Home Offices in 
1929; Also Received 











Total amounts remitted from and to 
their home offices by the United States 
branches of foreign companies for 1929, 
as reported to the New York Depart- 
ment of Insurance, are as follows: 

From Home To Home 








ce. fice. 
NEE oid Se eeccaunecs $23,973 $228,566 
DE Pa cles cad mcceceds 151,417 496,262 
be Oe Ro Pe ee 118,920 
Brit. & For. Mar..... 543,988 802,324 
Caledonian ES ES DA Ses oT 224,930 
British Amer. 41,524 206,963 
Ro Sp See homer er 66,624 
CAREER and uieidisecedes 289,330 203,012 
Christiania Genl. ..... 3,505 360,747 
Commercial Union .... 33,268 1,169,230 
Supe Gey wai eekedee 2? keaend 60,00: 
WOME: « macie’s F 1,465 26,237 
Fae Me Bieccece.  Asessede |. hwomees 
ee are ree 50 
Eagle, Star B. 170,085 233,476 
Bl SSS Be mee ere 12,81 
Be Ge ew 275,359 1,018,854 
ee eee 114,606 726,266 
ee Serre 49,602 124,573 
Law, Union & Rock... 24,268 111,309 
London & Scottish.... 1,063 228,596 
London & Lane. ..... 20,815 726,059 
pn ae are ree 553,374 876,029 
Norwich Union ....... 119,038 315,962 
pe rea eee re 15,030 
& M.... 388,528 1,337,401 
Northern Ass. .. 42,024 916,687 
New Zealand ... mes 408,229 375,261 
Phoenix, Eng. ........ 776,493 1,377,557 
Pradeutia. Re... 22.00 44 500,465 
PM oo aw cts ckdcew l= odenee 173,997 
Ocean Marine ....... 35,389 82,986 
ee re 203,282 130,677 
Reins Salamandra ..... = ececee 500,000 
Royal Exchange ..... 1,202,836 1,919,827 
Reliance Marine ...... 5,339 108,027 
Royal, London ....... 164,693 1,197,349 
Scottish U. & N...... 265,382 346,467 
Scandinavia ........+« 22,661 100,000 
MAI Cd wdatudcad ssn 1,9 245,432 
Sere anc ose0aKas = 442,536 336,411 
SRNR cc ec ececiniad™ “~ Sepreud 250,771 
South British ........ 5,878 16,290 
Standard Marine ...... 466,200 871,117 
GE EEE 1,066,732 143,833 
a a re 350,000 
Switzerland Genl. ..... 113,028 67,38 
Thames & Mersey 75,048 291,919 
Tolse Ms AF. i.e. 1,755,256 27,8 
MS rors a cago ndtade 672,152 1,770,852 
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RNR. a 0 ccm bivianert teases 834,042 
Union: Assurance .. 6.50 .cseee 134,079 
Union of Canton ..... 224,853 203,767 
Union Marine ........ 161,140 242,272 
Umow@ Puelit Soi. seeks 200,000 
Union France ........ 53,050 85,985 
WEOGME AMMINONY ccc. leciese 433,110 
Western, Can. . 59,253 301,788 
Yangteze ...... 57,004 5,851 
WEARS a sc cae sececacee. <>. Cannes 93,854 
Indemnity Mutual .... 24,909 154,756 





D. & C. CLUB COMMITTEES 


A. M. Murray Head of House Com- 
mittee and Louis F. Burke of 
Finance Committee 
The annual election of the Drug & 
Chemical Club (65% of the member- 
ship of which is insurance), resulted in 
the election of the following officers and 


committee members: 
Board of Governors—1930-1931 


President, John Turn; vice-president 
Frederick H. Leonhardt; treasurer, Harry h. 
Clutia; secretary, Theodore Taylor. 

ouse Committee 

A. M. Murray, chairman; A. J. S. Holton, 
Hugh W. Pearson, E. A. Bobst, William 
Williams. - 

Membership Committee . 

C. C. Gardiner, chairman; C. J. A. Fitz- 


simmons, S. Barksdale Penick, Lyman E. 
Thayer, Charles F. Enderly. 
Finance Committee k 

Louis F. Burke, chairman; Henry G. Sid- 

ford, William O. Badger. | 
Art and Entertainment 

J. J. Powers, chairman; Robert H. de Greeff, 

Alva R. Hanners. 


GERMAN RIOT RATES UP 
A sharp upward movement in riot 
rates is reported from the German mar- 
ket. Some of the leading companies have 
increased their rates by as much as 200% 
over those in force until recently. 


W. F. WATSON RETURNS 
W. F. Watson, vice-president of the 
Stuyvesant, and Mrs. Watson have re- 
turned from a pleasure trip to South 
America on the steamer “Republic.” 


RETURNS FROM EUROPE 


J. H. Labelle, manager of the Royal 
in Canada, is back from Europe. 














EVERETT W. NOURSE 
United States Manager 








United States Branch 


No. 150 William Street 


AFFILIATED COMPANY: 


The Manhattan Hire and Marine Jnaurane Co. 


THe Lonpon ASSURANCE CORPORATION 


New York 


TRADITION 1» PERMANANCE ~ CHARACTER 7 STRENGTH 


TWO HUNDRED AND TEN YEARS OF HONORABLE DEALING 
WITH AGENT, POLICYHOLDER AND COMPETITOR 
FULL FACILITIES TO ALL AGENTS—NO OVERHEAD WRITING 





CHRIS. D. SHEFFE 


Assistant Manager 
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Successful Methods Employed 
To Boost Sales Of Household 





Agent Gets Prospective Assured to Check Up Mentally on 
Costs of Everyday Wearing Apparel; Latter Finds Him- 
self Greatly Underinsured as Result 


Few household policyholders really 
know whether they are carrying sufficient 
fire insurance. Most of them probably 
are underinsured for the reason that they 
generally do not add to their insurance as 
rapidly as they increase the value of their 
personal belongings. An effective method 
for checking up on an assured by hav- 
ing him analyze his own problem is pre- 
sented to local agents through the col- 
umns of “Northern Lights,” the publica- 
tion of the United States branch of the 
Northern Assurance and the London & 
Scottish. It follows herewith: 

An agent was sitting in an after lunch- 
eon group composed of members of a 
club, some of whom met most every 
day for luncheon. There was a spirit 
of camaraderie in this group which re- 
sulted in very frank discussions of one 
another’s affairs in the most friendly 
spirit. Many of the group were clients 
of this agent, and in a friendly, joking 
way, often ragged him about some of 
the activities of insurance agents. 

On this particular day, one of the 
group volunteered the opinion that in- 
surance agents in general, and their 
friend in particular, tried to sell them 
too much insurance. The crowd took 
up this line of kidding and then it was 
up to the agent to give them a come- 
back. He did. He started in by ask- 
ing one of the careful buyers just how 
much insurance he carried on his house- 
hold contents and was told that there 
was $4,000 insurance and that was prob- 
ably too much. The agent started up 
some rapid fire questions and demanded 
answers, something like this: 

Totaling Cost of Clothes 
“What do you pay for shoes? $9.00. 


How many pairs have you? Four. What 
about hunting boots? Oh, yes—that’s 
$14 more. What about rubber boots? 
Oh, yes—$4.50 more. What do you pay 
for socks? From 50c to 75c a pair. How 
many pairs? Oh, about a dozen. How 
many sets. of union suits? Seven or 
eight. Well, I guess you pay about 
$2.50 or $3.00 a set? Yes. You prob- 
ably have between two and three dozen 
collars, a dozen shirts at about $2.00, 
half a dozen sport shirts, and oh, yes— 
some matched slin-on sweaters and golf 
socks—figure it out—about $30 more.” 
And so the conversation ran till the 
agent’s friend was proven to have $1,400 
worth of personal wearing apparel. 


The agent said: “I suppose your 
wife’s clothes are worth less than 
yours?” to which the friend relied 


“No, probably worth twice as much,” 
so that without mentioning the children, 
there was $4,200 in personal wearing ap- 
parel represented. 

The agent started then with the cel- 
lar and worked up through the house 
and the gang began kidding the man 
who only had $4,000 household contents 
insurance. There was only one thing 
for him to do and he did it. He said 
“T think you had better increase my 
household contents insurance to $10,000 
at least, right now.” The agent said: 
“All right, the increase is binding.” 

Although the agent had said nothing 
more to the rest of the luncheon crowd, 
several of them later called him up to 
increase their own household furniture 
insurance, “which proves,’ said the 
agent, “that there are opportunities in 
the grass at our feet if we will only 
look for them.” 











ROSSIA GROUP OFFICERS 





New Directors of Rossia and First Re- 
insurance; McDermott and Thieme 
Made Vice-Presidents 
At the annual meeting in Hartford 
last week of the First Reinsurance, one 
of the Rossia group, Henry H. Conland, 
publisher of “The Hartford Courant,” 
was elected a director. New directors 
elected by the Rossia itself were Fuller 
F. Barnes of Bristol, Conn.; Samuel C. 
Finnel of Philadelphia and William H. 
Ford, vice-president and secretary of 

the Rossia. 

T. B. McDermott, secretary-treasurer 
of the Rossia, was elected a vice-presi- 
dent, retaining the office of secretary, 
but relinquishing that of treasurer, to 
which W. H. Ford, a vice-president, was 
elected. Oscar Thieme, branch man- 
ager of the Hamburg, Germany, office, 
was made resident vice-president there. 
Clarence A. Rich, who was formerly 
assistant secretary of the Netherlands, 
was also made a vice-president. 





NEW FREE ADS FOR AGENTS 

The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers through its public relations de- 
partment is issuing another series of ad- 
vertisements for the use of stock fire 
company agents. There are thirteen ad- 
vertisements in this latest series or suf- 
ficent to supply agents with a change 
of newspaper advertising copy once a 
week for three months. Each advertise- 
ment consists of an eye-catching pic- 
ture in poster style with well-prepared 
text material below. The National 
Board will furnish proofs, matrices or 
electrotypes in one or two column mea- 
sure free of charge. 


AD ATTRACTS EXPERT 

The colorful and dramatic advertise- 
ments of the Hartford Fire in the “Sat- 
urday Evening Post” have often been 
the subject of comment on part of pro- 
fessional advertising experts. Writing 
in “Printers’ Ink,” W. Livingston Larned 
uses a recent full-page Hartford adver- 
tisement to show how advertisers turn 
to symbolism and make-believe land for 
illustrations that have primer simplicity. 
The advertisement described showed the 
design of the well known Hartford Fire 
“Hellion” holding an owner of property 
down under his thumb. 





INTERNATIONAL 1929 FIGURES 


The International of New York, of 
which Sumner Ballard is president, end- 
ed last year with total assets of $9,923,- 
138. The unearned premium reserve was 
$4,067,898, reserve for unpaid losses $716,- 
306 and reserve for all other liabilities 
$400,000. The statement showed capital 
of $1,000,000 and a net surplus of $3,- 
738,933. The surplus funds showed an 
increase of about $300,000. The Inter- 
national is one of the leading fire rein- 
surance companies in this country. 


DOSCHER ON NEW YORK TRIP 


Charles H. Doscher, secretary of the 
Westchester County Association of 
Local Agents, Inc., is now starting upon 
a two months’ trip through New York 
state in connection with the membership 
drive being conducted by the New York 
State Association of Local Agents. Mr. 
Doscher is a veteran campaigner on 
membership drives, having carried on 
this work successfully for several years 
while field secretary of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents. 











ND, in the March 22nd issue of The Saturday 
Evening Post, we advise three million read- 
ers to ‘‘Ask Your ALLIANCE Agent”’ about 
Windstorm Insurance. 





THE ALLIANCE INS 


URANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 
Head Office: 1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 





FOREST RISKS PROFITABLE 





Norwegian Company to Create Special 
Fund Out of Surplus for Extended 
Covers 
The operations of the Norwegian Mu- 
tual for Forest Fires, whose 11,200 mem- 
bers now carry insurance amounting to 
377,824,596 crowns (Norwegian crown= 
$0.268), have been so successful that 
through transfer of surplus a_ special 
fund has been created which will pro- 
vide extended insurance upon property 
that has been insured twenty-five years, 
according to Trade Commissioner Carl- 
son at Oslo. Contemplated arrange- 
ments will provide for the development 
of single premium insurance which is 

increasing in popularity. 

The inauguration of these plans has 
been made possible through mutually de- 
veloped fire-prevention programs, par- 
ticularly the maintenance of watch tow- 
ers throughout the forested area. 





BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT SEEN 
Harry A. Grant, vice-president of the 
Germanic Fire of New York, has re- 
turned from an agency visit in the Mid- 
dle West. He reports that the outlook 
for business this year is more favor- 
able than was at first expected. Agents 
generally report an increase in premium 
income and a perceptible improvement 
in the general business conditions. 





SWEDISH FIRE RESULTS OF 1929 
Fire insurance losses in Sweden in 
1929 amounted to 25,197,560 Swedish 
crowns as against 21,363,423 in 1928. 
These figures compiled by “Gjallarhor- 
net” comprise results of all the stock 
companies and large mutuals. Every 
month during the year with the excep- 
tion of January and October showed an 
increase. : 
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LOYAL T o PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 
JANUARY 1, 1929, STATEMENTS 


NEAL re gt! President OHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
. HASSIN IGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-Pres't ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 








SURPLUS 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 


_ $56,065,676.33 $19,562,549.89 $13,500,000.00 $23,003,126.44 $36,503,126.44 





HENRY M. GRATZ, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres’t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V.-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 6,036,606.00 $ 2,834,467.72  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 2,202,138.34  $ 3,202,138.34 





NEAL BASSETT, President JOHN KAY, Vice-Pres’t and Treasurer 
A. H. HASSINGER, Vice-Pres’t WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-Pres’t 
ORGANIZED 1854 ; 
. MECHANICS INSURANCE CoO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$ 4,881,357.40  $ 2,770,413.44  $ 600,000.00 $ 1,510,943.96  $ 2,110,943.96 





NEAL BASSETT, President IHN KAY, Vice-President and [freasurer 
A. H. HASSIN INGER, Vice-President WELLS T. BASSETT. Vice-President ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d Vice-President 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 


OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 


$ 5,021,040.53 $ 2,502,743.59  $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,518,296.84  $ 2,518,296.84 


| A. H. TRIMBLE, President EAL ee sae Vice-Pres’ t 





JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, a abe as z= ama V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP. res’t 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
) OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$ 4,837,239.59  $ 2,492,228.84  $ 1,000,000.00  $ 1,345,010.75  $ 2,345,010.75 





W. E. WOLLAEGER, Presiden EAL Lone ag HM be ave t 
JOHN KAY, V.-Pres’t 3 H. HASSINGER, V. aie aes T. Deenest. V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP. 2a Pres 


CONCORDIA Finis IN IN SURAN CE CO. 
$ 5,359,804.52  $ 2,486,092.08 $ 1,000,000.00 $ 1,873,712.44  $ 2,873,712.44 





one L. JACKMAN, President NEAL BASSETT, Vice-Pres't 
HN KAY, V.-Pres’t A. H. HASSINGER, V. a apne sane BASSETT, V.-Pres’t ARCHIBALD KEMP, 2d V.-Pres’t 


CAPITAL FIRE. INSURAN CE CO. 


ONCORD, N. 


$ 666,598.88  $ 196.08 $ 300, 000. 00. $ 366,402.80 $ 666,402.80 





NEAL BASSETT, Chairman of Board 
J. xormet ROWE, Presiden S. WM. BURTON, Vice-Pres’t 
DONEGAN, Ist V. ~Pres't & Gen’l Counsel J. C. HEYER, Vice-Pres’t WM. P. STANTON, Vice-2res’t 
ORGANIZED 1874 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 


OF NEW YORK, N. Y. 
$15,452,308.70 $10,173,698.43  $ 1,500,000.00 $ 3,778,610.27  $ 5,278,610.27 


EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 


Newark, New Jersey: 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT CANADIAN DEPARTMENT PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 
461-467 Bay Street, 60 Sansome Street 
Toronto, Canada San Francisco, California 


MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, W. W. & E. G. POTTER, Manage:s 
ers Ass’t Manager 
JOHN R. COONEY 
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The Case Against State Insurance 
As Seen From A British Viewpoint 


In an essay submitted to the Liverpool 
Insurance Institute the following argu- 
ments were presented against nationaliza- 
tion of insurance; in brief, state tmsur- 
ance: 

1. It is the business of the state to 
govern, not to trade. It should confine 
its functions to those important public 
matters in which all the inhabitants are 
equally interested, and which of their 
nature must be performed by the govern- 
ment, such as the administration of jus- 
tice, police, education and the care of 
public health. By all means let the state 
take an interest in the business of in- 
surance and impose necessary regulations 
to safeguard the public and prevent 
abuse. But that is all. 

2. The experience of all time so far 
proves that when a government attempts 
to trade, to embark upon business en- 
terprise, it fails. And one does not need 
to be an alarmist to point out the enor- 
mous power which the ownership of the 
insurance business bestows, or to stress 
the calamity which may befall the com- 
munity if this tremendous force was un- 
intelligently used and controlled. What 
may at first sight appear a most desir- 
able acquisition to the state is likely in 
practice to prove a heavy burden, as it 
entails the responsibility of keeping the 
business going. Nationalization converts 
one of the country’s greatest assets into 
a liability! 

If the ordinary government depart- 
ment could be cited as a model of effi- 
cient service and economy, if treasury 
control were liberal in its ideas yet strict 
in its supervision, nationalization of in- 
surance might be viewed with equanimi- 
ty. But, it is as certain as anything can 
be that the management, organization 
and service of the nationalized under- 
taking would not stand comparison with 
that of private enterprise. 

4. When live incentive and competi- 
tion are eliminated real service disap- 
pears. Competition is nature’s way of 
securing the maximum security of effi- 
ciency, and its absence under a govern- 
ment monopoly. removes what has not 
only been the chief factor in cheapen- 
ing the cost of insurance, but in suiting 
personal tastes and: meeting individual 
requirements. 

5. The natural evils of bureaucracy, 
aggravated enormously by the size of 
the undertaking, would result in (a) over 
regulation, excessive “red tape,” dupli- 
cate checks and elaboration of work; (b) 
a host of staff inspectors and supervis- 
ors; (c) delay in dealings with the pub- 
lic; (d) lack of that personal interest 
in the welfare of those insured that 
characterizes insurance companies of to- 
day; (e) loss of enterprise and initiative 
generally. With private enterprise a 
company is driven by self-interest to 
make its service thoroughly efficient and 
economical, and the public is best served 
in this way. 

6. There exists a very strong and na- 
tural antipathy in the average individual 
towards monopolistic state business. The 
English people particularly, perhaps, pre- 
fer freedom of choice and competitive 
quotations. A state monopoly may be 
essential in the case of the post office, 
but is decidedly not so in the case of 
insurance. 


Sound Insurance Principles 


7. Nationalization not only violates 
sound insurance principles, but violates 
sound business principles also. It would 
make the business at all times subject 
to political influences (and abuse!), it 
would take away the cherished “free- 
dom of exchange,” the state would have 
to enter into many contracts against 
their inclination, and the public, if in- 
surance were desired, would not only be 
forced to insure with the state office 


but would have to submit to the rating 
and conditions imposed. And compul- 
sory insurance would still further restrict 
the freedom of the individual. 

8. The loss of directors, shares, agen- 
cies, etc., would remove one of the most 
valuable assets of the business today. 
Without the community of interest 
achieved by these connecting links with 
the public, the nationalization undertak- 
ing could not hope to attain the happy 
relationship enjoyed by its predecessors. 

. The insurance business obtained 
abroad is too valuable to lose. Certainly 


Great Britain cannot afford to give up 
the profits that accrue from the world- 
wide enterprise and operations of Brit- 
ish offices. The detrimental effect on 
British interests generally is of vital 
concern. 





50 YEARS WITH HARTFORD 


The little corn growing town of Alex- 
is, Ill, was not much more than a pin- 
dot on the map when Calvin W. Postle- 
waite, fifty years an agent for the Hart- 
ford Fire, started in business as a gen- 
eral merchant and insurance agent in 
1876. Recently Mr. Postlewaite was pre- 
sented with the Hartford fifty-year Tif- 
fany medal, The presentation was made 
by Special Agent F. N. Anderson and 
the medal was accompanied by a letter 
of appreciation from A. G. Dugan, gen- 
eral agent at Chicago. 


MULDAUR TALKS IN KANSAS 

George B. Muldaur, general agent of 
the New York office of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, is delivering a se- 
ries of talks in Kansas this week. On 
Monday he spoke before meetings of in- 
surance men in Topeka and Wichita and 
on Tuesday he addressed the pupils at 
the high school and _ university at 
Wichita. On Wednesday he explained 
the workings of the Laboratories and 
other insurance organizations to the 
Hutchinson Chamber of Commerce. 





SEEKS N. F. P. A. CONVENTION 

Minneapolis is seeking the 1931 an- 
nual convention of the National Fire 
Protection Association and the city has 
extended a formal invitation to the as- 
sociation. This year’s convention will 
be held in Atlantic City in May. 
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Repair Shops for Leads 


eA vromosne repair and reconstruction shops are a source 
of live leads for automobile insurance prospects. Many dam- 
aged cars, on which no insurance is carried, are taken to shops 
to be repaired. Unfortunate car owners of this type are cer- 
tainly in an excellent frame of mind to consider insurance 
against similar or other loss. Get friendly with some of the 
busy shops. You will find them always wanting to make 

friends with insurance men. They can give you the 

names of the aforementioned prospects. 

B. C. Forbes, noted financial writer, says: “The ability to form friendships, 

to make people belseve in you and trust you, is one of the few absolutely 

fundamental qualities of success. Selling, buying and negotiating are so 


much smoother and easier when parties enjoy each other's confidence. The 
man who can make friends quickly will find that he will 


glide instead of stumble through life.” 


FIREMAN’S FUND GROUP 


FIREMAN’S FUND, HOME Fire & MARINE and OccID“NTAL INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE and MARINE 
NEW YORK 4 


BOSTON 


: 
*. 
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CHICAGO 











ATLANTA 
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Fire Insurance Court Decisions 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States has affirmed the judgment of the 
Oregon Supreme Court in Herbring vs. 
Lee as Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Oregon, 126 Or. 588, which in 
effect held that, under two Oregon laws, 
Lit. 36, Sec. 6388, subdivision 8, a for- 
eign fire insurance company must pay an 
annual license fee of $500 for a third 
agent in any city of the state upon ap- 
plication for the appointment. 

The court proceedings began with an 
appeal to the ‘circuit court of the county 
by an agent of a company which already 
had two agents in the city of Portland 
from a decision of' the Commissioner re- 
fusing to issue to him a license as an 
agent for the company. The Commis- 
sioner had refused to accept the appli- 


cation direct from the agent and re- 
quested that the company make the ap- 
plication. This was done, but without 
payment of any fee or any offer of such 
payment. 

The Commissioner informed the com- 
pany and the agent that as the com- 
pany already had two agents in Port- 
land, its request for an additional license 
could not be granted unless it wished 
to pay the $500 fee. The agent then 
appealed. The company was not a party 
to this appeal. The circuit court held 
the statutory provision was void and un- 
constitutional and ordered the issue of 
the license. This judgment the Supreme 
Court of Oregon reversed and allowed 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 











AMERICAN UNION 
Insurance Company of New Y ork 


Administrative Offices, Hartford, Conn. 
J. H. Vreeland, President 


Fire Insurance and All Allied Lines 











BROKERS MEET IN BOSTON 





Massachusetts Ass’n Held Large Meet- 
ing Last Night; Speakers Discuss 
Bills Before State Legislature 
The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
Massachusetts held a big banquet last 
night at the Chamber of Commerce 
headquarters in Boston. This meeting 
was called primarily in order that brok- 
ers might receive reliable information on 
the Goodwin bill for state insurance and 
other pending legislation in the Massa- 

chusetts legislature. 

The guests and speakers included the 
following: Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown of Massachusetts; Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan of New Hampshire; 
John W. Downs, attorney for the In- 
surance Federation of Massachuetts; J. 
Lawton Whitlock, president of the In- 
surance Federation of Massachusetts; 
John H. Eddy, president of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters; George H. 
Tracey, president of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association; Leslie E. 
Knox, president of the Insurance Society 
of Massachusetts, and Ralph H. Sweet- 
land, secretary of the New England In- 
surance Exchange. 

The reception committee for the ban- 
quet was made up of: Collins Graham, 
chairman; Lawrence B. Page, H. D. 
Broderic, George M. Neily, Harvey E. 
Frost, Frederick S. Chapman, Adolph 
Sandbery. Louis K. Snyder was chair- 
man of the meeting. 


HARRIS MADE STATE AGENT 

The appointment is announced of Don 
Harris as state agent for the London 
Assurance for Oklahoma. Mr. Harris 
was formerly state agent for the Twin 
City Fire. He is in New York for a 
short visit. 


OKLAHOMA APPOINTMENT 


Leonard S. Bocher, former state agent 
in eastern Oklahoma for the Continental, 
has been appointed to a similar position 
in the Royal and Queen, with headquar- 
ters at Tulsa. 


UNIVERSAL ENTERS D. OF C. 

The Universal of Newark has been ad- 
mitted to the District of Columbia to 
write fire, automobile and marine lines. 











BOOKLET ON LIGHTNING 





National Board Explains in an Easily 
Understood Way the Characteris- 
tics of Lightning 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has published an_ attractive 
pamphlet entitled “Nature’s Artillery,” 
which is intended to present essential 
fact for the guidance of property own- 
ers in their efforts to obtain protection 
for life and property against loss by 
lightning. While this protection may 
be of special interest to owners of farm, 
suburban or outlying properties its fun- 
damental principles are applicable to 
other classes of structures in cities and 
towns. 

This booklet explains the phenomena 
of lightning in an interesting and novel 
way with several drawings to illustrate 
the electrical conditions both on the 
earth and in the air which lead to dis- 
charges of lightning. There are pointers 
presented to show that not only are 
farm houses and barns susceptible to 
the lightning hazard but that tall steel 
buildings, tall heavy duty chimneys. 
country elevators and monumental struc- 
tures are open to this danger. Local 
agents will derive some excellent sales 
material from this valuable contribution 
to fire prevention and sales insurance 
literature. 


A. A. JONES ASS’T SPECIAL 

Arthur A. Jones has been anpointed 
assistant special agent of the Commer- 
cial Union group for Massachusetts, 
succeeding C. H. Bradshaw who has 
been transferred to another territory. 
Mr. Jones will be associated with Spe- 
cial Agent D. B. Sherwood, with head- 
quarters at 40 Broad street, Boston. Mr. 
Tones has been connected with the New 
England underwriting department in the 
New York office of the Commercial 
Union and is well fitted to take over 
his duties in the field. 








C. J. PURCELL’S NEW OFFICE 


C. J. Purcell has opened an office as 
an independent adjuster in Louisville, 
Ky., but will also continue to handle 
automobile losses for the National of 
Hartford. For the last seven years Mr. 
Purcell has been with the National on 
inspection, adjustment and investigation 
work. 








National Fire Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Statement, January 1, 1930 


aa a tr Circe a ae Cee Saree ee $ 5,000,000.00 


RESERVE FOR ALL LIABILITIES...................... 27,094,244.66 
NET I Fie a! AL hei 6.9) Sp. oh aoc edie era Waa ies 19,680,239.11 
CONTINGENT RESBRVE FUND... 2... 2.26... cee ees 1,700,000.00 
ASSETS eames) ARES SS ESO a Rare rey eae 51,744,483.71 
TOTAL SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS............... 26,380,239.11 


F. D. Layton, President S. T. Maxwell, Vice-President 
Vice-Presidents 

R. M. Anderson, G. F. Cowee, C. C. Hewitt, C. L. Miller, C. B. Roulet 

F. B. Seymour, Secretary and Treasurer 
Secretaries 
R. &. Alton, L. C. Breed, H. B. Collamore 
Assistant Secretaries 

W. C. Browne, W. W. Corry, W. H. Hinsdale, W. O. Minter, S. W. Prince 
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Fire Reinsurance ‘Treaties 


Baltica Insurance Co., Ltd. (Denmark) 
Eagle Fire Insurance Company (New Jersey) 


Franklin W. Fort Thomas B. Donaldson 


18 Washington Place, Newark, N. J. 























NEWARK FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated 1811 
A Company with a continuous 
and unblemished record of over 
a Century in protecting the 
interests of policyholders and 
agents. 


PEPIN I 


Agents Wanted Where Not 
Represented © 


























GUARDIAN LIFE 





Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of New York 





17-23 John Street, New York 
CORtlandt 8300 





MANAGERS 


INSURANCE CO. sctics 


Home Office, 50 Union Square, New York City 








420 Lexington Ave.—LEXington 6715 
245 Fifth Ave.— ASHland 1772 


Uptown 
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The Case Against State Insurance 
As Seen From A British Viewpoint 


In an essay submitted to the Liverpool 
Insurance Institute the following argu- 
ments were presented against nationaliza- 
tion of insurance; in brief, state insur- 
ance: 

1. It is the business of the state to 
govern, not to trade. It should confine 
its functions to those important public 
matters in which all the inhabitants are 
equally interested, and which of their 
nature must be performed by-the govern- 
ment, such as the administration of jus- 
tice, police, education and the care of 
public health. By all means let the state 
take an interest in the business of in- 
surance and impose necessary regulations 
to safeguard the public and prevent 
abuse. - But that is all. 

The experience of all time so far 
proves that when a government attempts 
to trade, to embark upon business en- 
terprise, it fails. And one does not need 
to be an alarmist to point out the enor- 
mous power which the ownership of the 
insurance business bestows, or to stress 
the calamity which may befall the com- 
munity if this tremendous force was:un- 
intelligently used and controlled. What 
may at first sight appear a most desir- 
able acquisition to the state is likely in 
practice to prove a heavy burden, as it 
entails the responsibility of keeping the 
business going. Nationalization converts 
one of the country’s greatest assets into 
a liability! 

3. If the ordinary government depart- 
ment could be cited as a model of effi- 
cient service and economy, if treasury 
control were liberal in its ideas yet strict 
in its supervision, nationalization of in- 
surance might be viewed with equanimi- 
ty. But, it is as certain as anything can 
be that the management, organization 
and service of the nationalized under- 
taking would not stand comparison with 
that of private enterprise. 

4. When live incentive and competi- 

tion are eliminated real service disap- 
pears. Competition is nature’s way of 
securing the maximum security of effi- 
ciency, and its absence under a govern- 
ment monopoly .removes what has not 
only been the chief factor in cheapen- 
ing the cost of insurance, but in suiting 
personal tastes and meeting individual 
requirements. 
5. The natural evils of bureaucracy, 
aggravated enormously by the size of 
the undertaking, would result in (a) over 
regulation, excessive “red tape,” dupli- 
cate checks and elaboration of work; (b) 
a host of staff inspectors and supervis- 
ors; (c) delay in dealings with the pub- 
lic; (d) lack of that personal interest 
in the welfare of those insured that 
characterizes insurance companies of to- 
day; (e) loss of enterprise and initiative 
generally. With private enterprise a 
company is driven by self-interest to 
make its service thoroughly efficient and 
economical, and the public is best served 
in this way. 

6. There exists a very strong and na- 
tural antipathy in the average individual 
towards monopolistic state business. The 
English people particularly, perhaps, pre- 
fer freedom of choice and competitive 
quotations. A state monopoly may be 
essential in the case of the post office, 
but is decidedly not so in. the case of 
insurance. 


Sound Insurance Principles 

7. Nationalization not only violates 
sound insurance principles, but violates 
sound business principles also. It would 
make the business at all times subject 
to political influences (and abuse!), it 
would take away the cherished “free- 
dom of exchange,” the state would have 
to enter into many contracts against 
their inclination, and the public, if in- 
surance were desired, would not only be 
forced to insure with the state office 


but would have to submit to the rating 
and conditions imposed. And compul- 
sory insurance would still further restrict 
the freedom of the individual. 

8. The loss of directors, shares, agen- 
cies, etc., would remove one of the most 
valuable assets of the business today. 
Without the community of interest 
achieved by these connecting links with 
the public, the nationalization undertak- 
ing could not hope to attain the happy 
relationship enjoyed by its predecessors. 

The insurance business obtained 


abroad is too valuable to lose. Certainly 


Great Britain cannot afford to give up 
the profits that accrue from the world- 
wide enterprise and operations of Brit- 
ish offices. The detrimental effect on 
British interests generally is of vital 
concern, 





50 YEARS WITH HARTFORD 


_ The little corn growing town of Alex- - 


is, Ill, was not much more than a pin- 
dot on the map when Calvin W. Postle- 
waite, fifty years an agent for the Hart- 
ford Fire, started in business as a gen- 
eral merchant and insurance agent in 
1876. Recently Mr. Postlewaite was pre- 
sented with the Hartford fifty-year Tif- 
fany medal, The presentation was made 
by Special Agent F. N. Anderson and 
the medal was accompanied by a letter 
of appreciation from A. G. Dugan, gen- 
eral agent at Chicago. 


MULDAUR TALKS IN KANSAS 

George B. Muldaur, general agent of 
the New York office of the Under- 
writers’ Laboratories, is delivering a se- 
ries of talks in Kansas this week. On 
Monday he spoke before meetings of in- 
surance men in Topeka and Wichita and 
on Tuesday he addressed the pupils at 
the high school and_ university at 
Wichita. On Wednesday he explained 
the workings of the Laboratories and 
other insurance organizations to the 
Hutchinson Chamber of Commerce. 





SEEKS N. F. P. A. CONVENTION 

Minneapolis is seeking the 1931 an- 
nual convention of the National Fire 
Protection Association and the city has 
extended a formal invitation to the as- 
sociation. This year’s convention will 
be held in Atlantic City in May. 
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Repair Shops for Leads 


eA uromosne repair and reconstruction shops are a source 
of live leads for automobile insurance prospects. Many dam- 
aged cars, on which no insurance is carried, are taken to shops 
to be repaired. Unfortunate car owners of this type are cer- 
tainly in an excellent frame of mind to consider insurance 
against similar or other loss. Get friendly with some of the 
busy shops. You will find them always wanting to make 

friends with insurance men. They can give you the 

names of the aforementioned prospects. 

B. C. Forbes, noted financial writer, says: The ability to form friendsbips, 

to make people believe in you and trust you, is one of the few absolutely 

fundamental qualities of success. Selling, buying and negotiating are so 


much smoother and easier when parties enjoy each other's confidence. The 
man who can make friends quickly will find that he will 


glide instead of stumble through life,” 


FIREMAN’S FUND GROUP 


FIREMAN’S FUND, HOME FirE & MARINE and OccID“NTAL INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
and on the Pacific Coast the OCCIDENTAL INDEMNITY COMPANY 


FIRE, AUTOMOBILE and MARINE 
NEW YORK 


> BOSTON 
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ATLANTA 
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Fire Insurance Court Decisions 





The Supreme Court of the United 
States has affirmed the judgment of the 
Oregon Supreme Court in Herbring vs. 
Lee as Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Oregon, 126 Or. 588, which in 
effect held that, under two Oregon laws, 
Lit. 36, Sec. 6388, subdivision 8, a for- 
eign fire insurance company must pay an 
annual license fee of $500 for a third 
agent in any city of the state upon ap- 
plication for the appointment. 

The court proceedings began with an 
appeal to the circuit court of the county 
by an agent of a company which already 
had two agents in the city of Portland 
from a decision of' the Commissioner re- 
fusing to issue to him a license as an 
agent for the company. The Commis- 
sioner had refused to accept the appli- 


cation direct from the agent and re- 
quested that the company make the ap- 
plication. This was done, but without 
payment of any fee or any offer of such 
payment. 

The Commissioner informed the com- 
pany and the agent that as the com- 
pany already had two agents in Port- 
land, its request for an additional license 
could not be granted unless it wished 
to pay the $500 fee. The agent then 
appealed. The company was not a party 
to this appeal. The circuit court held 
the statutory provision was void and un- 
constitutional and ordered the issue of 
the license. This judgment the Supreme 
Court of Oregon reversed and allowed 
an appeal to the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 








BROKERS MEET IN BOSTON 





Massachusetts Ass’n Held Large Meet- 
ing Last Night; Speakers Discuss 
Bills Before State Legislature 
The Insurance Brokers’ Association of 
Massachusetts held a big banquet last 
night at the Chamber of Commerce 
headquarters in Boston. This meeting 
was called primarily in order that brok- 
ers might receive reliable information on 
the Goodwin bill for state insurance and 
other pending legislation in the Massa- 

chusetts legislature. 

The guests and speakers included the 
following: Commissioner Merton L. 
Brown of Massachusetts; Commissioner 
John E. Sullivan of New Hampshire; 
John W. Downs, attorney for the In- 
surance Federation of Massachuetts; J. 
Lawton Whitlock, president of the In- 
surance Federation of Massachusetts; 
John H. Eddy, president of the Boston 
Board of Fire Underwriters; George H. 
Tracey, president of the Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association; Leslie  E. 
Knox, president of the Insurance Society 
of Massachusetts, and Ralph H. Sweet- 
land, secretary of the New England In- 
surance Exchange. 

The reception committee for the ban- 
quet was made up of: Collins Graham, 
chairman; Lawrence B. Page, H 
Broderic, George M. Neily, Harvey E. 
Frost, Frederick S. Chapman, Adolph 
Sandbery. Louis K. Snyder was chair- 
man of the meeting. 


HARRIS MADE STATE AGENT 


The appointment is announced of Don 
Harris as state agent for the London 
Assurance for Oklahoma. Mr. Harris 
was formerly state agent for the Twin 
City Fire. He is in New York for a 
short visit. 








OKLAHOMA APPOINTMENT 
Leonard S. Bocher, former state agent 
in eastern Oklahoma for the Continental, 
has been appointed to a similar position 
in the Royal and Queen, with headquar- 
ters at Tulsa. 


UNIVERSAL ENTERS D. OF C. 

The Universal of Newark has been ad- 
mitted to the District of Columbia to 
write fire, automobile and marine lines. 





BOOKLET ON LIGHTNING 





National Board Explains in an Easily 
Understood Way the Characteris- 
tics of Lightning 


The National Board of Fire Under- 
writers has published an _ attractive 
pamphlet entitled “Nature’s Artillery,” 
which is intended to present essential 
fact for the guidance of property own- 
ers in their efforts to obtain protection 
for life and property against loss by 
lightning. While this protection may 
be of special interest to owners of farm, 
suburban or outlying properties its fun- 
damental principles are applicable to 
other classes of structures in cities and 
towns. 

This booklet explains the phenomena 
of lightning in an interesting and novel 
way with several drawings to illustrate 
the electrical conditions both on the 
earth and in the air which lead to dis- 
charges of lightning. There are pointers 
presented to show that not only are 
farm houses and barns susceptible to 
the lightning hazard but that tall steel 
buildings, tall heavy duty chimneys. 
country elevators and monumental struc- 
tures are open to this danger. Local 
agents will derive some excellent sales 
material from this valuable contribution 
to fire prevention and sales insurance 
literature. 





A. A. JONES ASS’T SPECIAL 


Arthur A. Jones has been anpointed 
assistant special agent of the Commer- 
cial Union group for Massachusetts, 
succeeding C. H. Bradshaw who has 
been transferred to another territory. 
Mr. Jones will be associated with Spe- 
cial Agent D. B. Sherwood, with head- 
quarters at 40 Broad street, Boston. Mr. 
Jones has been connected with the New 
England underwriting department in the 
New York office of the Commercial 
Union and is well fitted to take over 
his duties in the field. 





C. J. PURCELL’S NEW OFFICE 


C. J. Purcell has opened an office as 
an independent adjuster in Louisville, 
Ky., but will also continue to handle 
automobile losses for the National of 
Hartford. For the last seven years Mr. 
Purcell has been with the National on 
inspection, adjustment and investigation 
work. 
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Hugh Lewis Honored At Big Dinner 
Of L.X&L.&G. and Royal in Liverpool 





Fine Services of Former General Manager Are Enumerated; 
Lewis Pays Tributes to Warner, Reid, Fortington and 
Others of the Companies’ Staff in the United States 


All of the British papers gave a lot 
of space to the presentation of the 
George Harcourt portrait of Hugh 
Lewis, director of the Royal and the 
Liverpool & London & Globe, at the din- 
ner held in Exchange Hotel, Liverpool, 


last month. The presentation was 
made in the presence of the officials and 
staff of the Liverpool & London & 


Globe, the Royal, the Central and the 
Thames & Mersey Marine insurance 
companies. About three hundred were 
present. 

Among the notable guests were the 
Lord Mayor of Liverpool; W. R. Glaze- 
brook, chairman of the Royal and the 
Liverpool & London & Globe; A. Kent- 
ish Barnes, deputy chairman; Robert 
McConnell, general manager; Sir Alfred 
Lewis, chief general manager of the Na- 
tional Provincial Bank and Vice Chan- 
cellor Hetherington of the Liverpool 
University. Many messages were read 
from overseas. Among those sending 
them were Harold Warner, U. S. man- 
ager of the Royal fleet; A. Duncan Reid, 
president, Globe Indemnity; Thatcher 
Brown, chairman of the New York 
board; Harold A. Fortington, financial 
secretary of the New York group; 
Thomas H. Anderson, San Francisco 
manager; and H. T. Cartlidge, assistant 
fire manager. 

Toast of J. Dyer Simpson 

J. Dyer Simpson, proposing the toast 
of the evening, said in part: 

“The central point of our meeting to- 
night is to do honor to Hugh Lewis, 
until recently our general manager, ex- 
ecutive head of a body of officials, staffs 
and agents distributed throughout the 
world, numbering approximately 115,000, 
embracing ten associated companies. We 
meet to do honor to Hugh Lewis—and 
we do so in a spirit of joyfulness and 
cheerfulness, in gratitude for associa- 
tions with, and friendship of, one who 
has given to the companies we are as- 
sociated with services of an outstanding 
character.” 

Mr. Simpson recalled the fact that Mr. 
Lewis started in the service of the Liv- 
erpool & London & Globe. An inter- 
esting feature, he said, in the career 
of every leader was the point at which 
he emerged from the mass. With some 
this is clearly defined, but in the case 
of Mr. Lewis he doubted whether he 
was ever one of the mass. Mr. Simp- 
son referred to the outstanding inci- 
dents of Mr. Lewis’ career as_ the 
“thrills” of his career—the thrill he must 
have felt on becoming, at a very early 
age, Birmingham manager of the North- 
ern Assurance Co., the thrill of leaving 
a relatively safe and promising position 
to become head of the Birmingham Mu- 
tual Insurance Co., then very little 
known beyond its native city, the thrill 
which came with the development and 
execution of the idea to change that 
company to.the Central. and its removal 
to London. He touched upon the amal- 
gamation of the Central with the Liver- 
pool & London & Globe, and Mr. Lewis’ 
appointment in 1906 as London man- 
ager of the latter company, while still 
retaining his general managership of the 
Central. After speaking of Mr. Lewis’ 
able administration in London, Mr. 
Simpson referred to his regime as gen- 
eral manager from 1921 to 1929, a pe- 
riod of eight vividly eventful years. He 
alluded to the many successful appoint- 
ments, at home and abroad. which had 
been made during Mr. Lewis’ period of 
management, notably Harold Warner, 
United States fire manager, and many 


other leading officials in the United 
States of America; Lewis Laing, mana- 
ger for Canada; Mr. Gosling, Mr. Doug- 
las, and Mr. Cowper in Australasia. 

“It is a great tribute,” said Mr. Simp- 
son, “to the principles on which Mr. 
Lewis worked that all these appoint- 
ments, both at home and abroad, with 
only one solitary exception, were made 
from within the ranks of the company.” 

Reference was made to the reorgani- 
zation of the company’s fire business in 


- the United States, which Mr. Lewis was 


compelled to undertake a few months 
after he had assumed the general man- 
agement of the company—a task fraught 
with many difficulties. Mr. Lewis’ work 
for the company in America was ap- 
preciated alike by the company’s di- 
rectors, by his colleagues, and by man- 
agers of leading American offices and the 
press. “The United States holds a very 
high place in Mr. Lewis’ affections,” said 
Mr. Simpson, “and he has never allowed 
a single opportunity to pass for doing 
good international service between the 
two great English-speaking peoples.” 
The U. S. A. reorganization provided 
outlets galore, he continued, for all the 
energies of the most energetic of gener+ 
al managers, and today the company’s 
great fire business in that country, 
with Harold Warner at its head, stood 
on a firmer basis than ever before. 

“In speaking of the United States,” 
continued Mr. Simpson, “I am sure you 
will all agree that the message from Mr. 
Duncan Reid is a most inspiring one. 
The Globe Indemnity is the greatest 
single unit within the L. & L. & G 
group, and Mr. Reid has grown up with 
the company—maybe I should say he 
made it grow un—but I thing he would 
be among the first to acknowledge that 
in the growth the assistance, the coun- 
sel and the guidance he has had from 
Mr. Lewis have exercised a far-reaching 
beneficial influence in the progress of 
that company.” 

Mr. Lewis’ Japanese Earthquake Work 

Mr. Simpson spoke of Mr. Lewis’ 
work as chairman of the committee of 
British general managers at the time of 
the Tapan earthquake. and of the suc- 
cessful outcome of the labors of that 
committee. The social welfare of the 
staffs, said Mr. Simpson, held a promi- 
nent place in Mr. Lewis’ mind. He con- 
ceived and. founded the Globe Officials’ 
Benevolent Society. substantially starting 
it upon a sound financial footing by a 
generous donation from his private purse. 
The Number One Cornhill Club was the 
oldest of three social, literary and sport- 
ing organizations he had_ established. 
The Number One Dale Street and Num- 
ber One Pershing Sauare Clubs in Liv- 
erpool and New York were well known 
to all present. 

“He sought continually to raise the 
standard of our business,” said Mr. 
Simpson, “to raise the standard of effi- 
ciency in organization and administra- 
tion; to raise the standard of achieve- 
ment of his immediate colleagues and 
officials. He did not wait until men 
became fit for tasks of responsibilitv— 
he gave responsibility in order that 
they might be fit for those tasks. The 
cameo of his personality is deenly and 
clearly cut—he has no relaxed fibres. no 
half-lights, no pauses of lethargy. He 
would never have incurred the penalty 
which the ancient law-giver imposed on 
those who refused to take sides. Neu- 
trality was not his long suit. Such a 
personality must at times arouse oppo- 


sition, but it inevitably inspires admira- 
tion and evokes loyalty. 
Lewis’ Tribute to Associates 

In his address, Mr. Lewis paid trib- 
ute to many of his associates, including 
Frederick Reddrop, who spent his en- 
tire business career with the L. & L. & 
G. It was Mr. Reddrop who first urged 
him to elevate to executive position H. 
A. Thomas and he complimented Mr. 
Thomas on his work in the manage- 
ment. Continuing, he said in part: 

“Then there are these remarkable 
greetings from all over the world, to 
which you, Mr. Chairman, have referred. 
They bring into my vision, almost as if 
here, the forms of those who sent these 
messages. Harold Warner, with me since 
boyhood as a junior clerk, forceful and 
very able, now the brilliant fire mana- 
ger in U. S. A. for both Royal and 
Globe; my old friend, Duncan Reid, 
president and creator of our American 
casualty company, the Globe Indemnity; 
H. A. Fortington, our U. S. financial ad- 
viser; Harry Cartlidge, whom we were 
fortunate in securing as Chicago mana- 
ger in the troublous year of 1921, and 
who is now the company’s assistant 
United States manager, a man to be de- 
scribed as 100% American and 100% 
Liverpool & London & Globe; Charles 
Nottingham, our joint assistant manager 
in New York, who left this country in 
1921 to assist in reorganizing our inter- 
nal affairs in New York, duties so ably 
performed; my good friend, Tom Ander- 
son, our versatile manager on the Pacific 
Coast, who has spent his lifetime with 
the company; Lewis Laing, our Canadian 
manager, with an unbroken record of 
able service; and F. C. Browning; Gos- 
ling and Douglas, our new Australian 
managers; Kirk, of South Africa, and so 
on. These are names representing a 
host of others. All they stand for may 
not know me in the flesh, but all are 
bound together with us in the spiritual 
kinship that welds our scattered family. 

+ ag % 


“T must hurry to a close, and I want 
to say this: There is one outstanding 
satisfaction I take with me. It is pride 
in the staff—in you and those you rep- 
resent. And perhaps I may say that 
when I became general manager I reso- 
lutely set my mind on creating an ex- 
ecutive second to none in the insurance 
world. That aim, I am convinced, is 
achieved. It is a matter of the utmost 
gratification to me as I fall out of the 
ranks to know that we are so ably of- 
ficered in all our activities, both at head- 
quarters and in the branches. I am 
saying what I know to be true. In 
the quest for first class talent, I was 
further determined, if I could, to dis- 
cover and train, within the company or 
its associated companies if possible, one 
or more fitted in due time to shoulder 
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the highest managerial responsibilities. 
That this ambition was attained has 
been made plain in the careers of Mr. 
Warner in America and of the chair- 
man of tonight at home—to mention 
them only. It is the first time, Mr. 
Simpson, I have had the opportunity of 
congratulating you in the presence of 
the staff whom you so well led during 
my later term of office. As your for- 
mer manager, I now thank you for your 
notable services in New York, to which 
center I transferred you from Toronto 
at a very difficult period in our affairs 
in the United States, and again in the 
later years for the brilliant work at 
the head office, when you were my right 
hand, on Mr. Warner’s taking up the 
management in the U. S. A. In the 
name of all of us, I congratulate you 
on your present high position of an as- 
sistant general manager under Mr. 
M’Connell of both the Royal and the 
Liverpool & London & Globe.” - 
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Hoffman Made Manager 
of British & Foreign 


WILL SUCCEED L. H. REYNOLDS 





Former Has Had Long Career as Under- 
writer for Royal and Queen; Rey- 
nolds Going to England 





John E. Hoffman, a man about whom 
comparatively little has been written, 
but who himself has accomplished much, 
is resigning as marine manager of the 
Royal to become United States attorney 
and underwriter for the British & For- 
eign Marine. In his new connection 
Mr. Hoffman succeeds L. H. Reynolds 
who has resigned on account of impaired 
health. The latter came to this country 
from Australia during the summer of 
1927 to take over the post left vacant 
through the death of W. L. H. Simpson. 

Mr. Hoffman has been marine man- 
ager of the Royal for twenty years and 
during all that period his offices have 
been in the building at 84 William street, 
at the corner of William street and 
Maiden Lane. While the real center of 
the marine insurance district in this city 
is two blocks below Wall street at the 
juncture of Beaver, William and South 
William streets there are a number of 
large marine underwriting and broker- 
age offices scattered through the fire and 
casualty insurance districts north of 
Wall street and Mr. Hoffman has not 
been handicapped in his successful de- 
velopment of the Royal’s marine busi- 
ness by virtue of having his headquar- 
ters where they are. : 

Twenty years ago the Royal’s marine 
department consisted of only a desk or 
two in the offices maintained by the fire 
branch of the company. Today the fire 
ofiices are located in the Royal building 
at 150 William street and Mr. Hoffman 
surrenders to his successor, still to be 
appointed, a large and profitable depart- 
ment on the ground floor at 8 William 
street. Last year the Royal had a ma- 
rine premium income of close to $400,000 
and two other companies in that office, 
the Queen and the Maritime had in- 
comes of $463,051 and $231,771 respec- 
tively, 


Profits in Every Year Except One 


During all the years that Mr. Hoff- 
man has been marine manager of the 
Royal his department has shown an un- 
derwriting profit in every year except 
one at the end of the hectic World War 
underwriting period when commerce the 
world over was so demoralized that ma- 
rine underwriting claims increased tre- 
mendously. Quiet, modest, pleasant, Mr. 
Hoffman has carved a_ distinguished 
place for himself among marine under- 
writers in New York. His selection to 
head the British & Foreign’s United 
States branch, which does a large marine 
business here with premiums aggregat- 
ing around $800,000 annually, meets with 
sincere approval. 

Mr. Hoffman will not be a newcomer 
altogether to the ranks of the British 
& Foreign. He got his early marine 
training in the New York office of that 
company, entering there as a stenog- 
rapher and advancing to the post of un- 
derwriter. He left to go with the Royal 
aS marine manager. The British & For- 
cign is owned by the Royal but their 
American branches are distinctly sep- 
arate as regards management, office per- 
sonnel and headquarters. : 

Mr. Reynolds arrived in this country 
in July, 1927, to succeed the late Mr. 
Simpson as United States manager and 
head underwriter here for the British 
& Foreign and the associated companies 
in that office, including the Ocean and 
the Reliance. He started his insurance 


career with the Thames & Mersey in 
the London office. His grandfather had 





MARINE & AUTOMOBILE 


WAR MINES FLOAT ASHORE 


Four Such Mines Have Been Found in 
Danish Waters During Last Few 
Months 
According to Danish reports not less 
than four mines recently drifted ashore 
during three months. Once in a while 
similar reports are received from Fin- 
land, Esthonia, Latvia and eastern Ger- 
many. Fortunately, in view of the large 
area involved and the rather small num- 
ber of mines left, there has not been any 
loss of a vessel during recent years in 

the Baltic or in the North Sea. 

When in 1921 the mine removing op- 
erations were finished it was announced 
by both British and German officials 
that a mine risk would still be existant 
for a number of years. During the 
World War the Russians laid mines in 
the Gulf of Bothnia. blocking access to 
that part of the Baltic. The Germans 
blocked the Langeland Belt Strait, the 
parts south of Drogden and also a wide 
area along the eastern coasts up to the 
Gulf of Bothnia with a large number of 
mines. Besides there was a number of 
mine fields near the entrance. to the 
Finnish Gulf in order to prevent moves 
of the Russian fleet. Practicallv the 
entire northern part of the Baltic was 
blocked for a lone time after the war 
by these mines and their removal made 
only slow progress. 


WATCHING MARINE STUDY 








Underwritere in New York Await Re- 
sults of Shippine Board Strdy of 
Plans for Still Lower Rates 
Marine underwriters here are awaiting 
the outcome of the Shipping Board’s 
study of the marine insurance situation 
in this country in an attempt to pro- 
vide some aid in the rehabilitation of 
the American merchant marine. Some 
suspicions are entertained that the Board 
may propose plans which involve the 
entrance of the United States Govern- 
ment into the marine insurance busi- 








been the first underwriter for that com- 
pany when it started business in 1860. 
Subequently the present Mr. Reynolds 
joined the British & Foreign and in 
1913 was transferred to Australia, be- 
coming general manager there. During 
the World War he served for three and 
one-half years in France with the Aus- 
tralian Imperial Forces. 

Since coming to New York Mr. Rey- 
nolds has not been in the best of health. 
He will go from here to Australia and 
then return to England. He will be 
missed here as he made a large number 
of friends in the marine market and his 
counsel and co-operation in organization 
work was most valuable. 





ness. Such proposals would meet with 
widespread opposition from business in- 
terests other than the insurance compa- 
nies, with the exception of certain inter- 
ests which are desirous of still lower 
Marine insurance rates no matter if such 
necessitates government competition 
with private business. 

The reorganized bureau of finance of 
the Shipping Board is seeking facts on 
marine insurance from most of the states 
and outlying nossessions of the United 
States. The material specially sought is 
in connection with the number of ma- 
rine insurance companies, domestic and 
foreign, operating in this country and 
the extent of hull and cargo insurance 
placed in this country, the amount of 
reinsurance on American risks placed in 
other countries. This bureau seeks to 
learn what steps may be advisable to 
develop a larger marine insurance mar- 
ket here for cargoes on Shipping Board 
vessels and also the legal status of mort- 
gage loans on vessel property with a 
view of improving the security of such 
loans and of encouraging investment in 
American shipping. 





Italian Air Risks 


(Continued from Page 32) 


class of risk is covered on special forms 
and according to appropriate tariffs. 


Risks That Are Excluded 


In addition to the voidance of the 
policy in respect of accidents caused by 
the fault or willful misconduct of the 
assured or his servants, and the exclu- 
sion of the risks of war, riots, insur- 
rections, etc., the policy is also avoided 
if the aircraft is employed for any pur- 
poses other than those stipulated in the 
policy, or if it is not fully authorized 
for flight, or if it is flown by an un- 
qualified pilot or one not previously ap- 
proved by the insurers. 

Among the policy conditions which 
have proved their value most conspicu- 
ously is one which provides for a sep- 
arate valuation of the component parts 
of the machine, for by this means it is 
often possible to ascertain the extent of 
damage without any difficulty or differ- 
ence of opinion between the experts of 
both parties. 

The methods adopted for: calculating 
the premium vary according to the use 
for which an aircraft is intended, hav- 
ing regard to the type of the machine, 
the technical organization and manage- 
ment of the assured, the repairing facili- 
ties available, and the various proper- 
ties of diverse machines owing to which, 
in the case of certain tvnes, repairs are 
comparatively cheap, whilst in others, 
identical accidents may involve repairs 
which are far more expensive as a re- 
sult of the construction or design, and 
the like. 


Air Touring Is Growing 


Experience has shown that the risks 
involved in trial flights tend to become 
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less serious, but this cannot be said of 
aircraft used by flying schools. As for 
touring by air, this is not yet common 
enough in Italy for the risks on tourists’ 
machines to be judged with anything ap- 
proaching precision. It would seem, 
however, that in view of the progress 
made in this type of aircraft during the 
last two years, the risk on them can 
be contemplated without undue pessi- 
mism. 


The great develonment of aerial navi- 
gation by hydroplanes in Italy has re- 
vealed the fact that these machines in- 
volve more serious hazards than aero- 
planes. This is not a consequence of 
the nature of risk during flight but the 
result of heavy cost incurred in salvage 
operations in the event of forced land- 
ings. 


Again, it has been observed that mul- 
ti-engined machines are a better risk 
than those fitted with a single engine, 
provided that they are capable of flying 
with a reduced engine power, as other- 
wise the multi-engined type is consid- 
ered a worse risk than single-engined 
machines, the possibility of breakdown 
being increased by the number of mo- 
tors. Thus, the two-engined machines 
used in Italy offer no advantage as com- 
pared with the mono-motors except in 
the case of hydroplanes where the un- 
damaged engine sometimes enables a 
machine to make a port of refuge under 
its own power by taxiing along the 
water after a forced descent. 


The Insurance of Cargo by Aircraft 


In the absence of any noteworthy de- 
velopment of this class of business, it is 
as yet an open question whether the 
opinion is justified that the perils of aeri- 
al transport are less serious than those 
connected with carriage by land or sea, 
and it is premature to state that the in- 
surance conditions actually applied sat- 
isfy the needs of the assured. Never- 
theless, it would seem that there is a 
great similarity between maritime and 
aerial transport, and one is led to be- 
lieve that the section of business under 
consideration will not undergo any great 
changes in the future. 


The Consorzio has adopted a policy 
which differs little in its conditions from 
the marine insurance policy. The dura- 
tion of risk is limited to the period be- 
tween loading and discharge, including 
transshipment, if any. Loss or damage 
which is not a direct consequence of an 
accident to the carrying aircraft is ex- 
cluded, except losses by theft and/or pil- 
ferage. 


Business Experience 


During the first five years of its op- 
eration the experience of the Consorzio 
has not been favorable. To explain this 
it is necessary to recall that the volume 
of business on offer is insufficient and 
a compensation of risk lacking. Against 
premium receipts amounting to about 
million lire up to December 31, 1928, 
there is a debit of close on fourteen mil- 
lion lire in respect of claims paid and 
outstanding. 

Experience has shown that the worst 
claim bringer is aircraft aecident insur- 
ance, less, however, on account of the 
frequency or importance of losses, than 
because of the fact that a few large ma- 
chines only are operated at present, thus 
creating a lack of balance which i§ im- 
possible to compensate. As a matter 
of fact, the underwriting results for 
1924-1928 would have been satisfactory 
were it not for the recent loss of a 
Superwal moored in the airport, which 
was destroyed by a fire due to a short 
circuit. Keeping in view the tendency 
of the world aircraft industry to devel- 
op the construction of big machines very 
slowly, it is evident that the trouble ex- 
perienced in writing this class of risk 
will continue for some time to come. 


It may also be pointed out that the biz 


machines generally. involve an imoress- 
ive accumulation of risk if the sums in- 
sured under the various kinds of poli- 
cies are taken into consideration. 
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| CASUALTY AND SURETY 








Sees Intense Struggle 
In 1930 for Volume 


R. H. THOMPSON ON PRODUCTION 








Maryland Casualty V.-P. Sees Greater 
Public Need for Insurance Than 
Ever; Peps Up Agents 





Sounding the keynote for greater pro- 
duction in 1930, Richard H. Thompson, 
vice-president of the Maryland Casualty, 
has sent out to agents this week a mes- 
sage in booklet form which teems with 
pertinent remarks about the present day 
competition in the casualty and surety 
field. It is a document from a keen pro- 
duction chief which will be thoroughly 
read. 

Mr. Thompson is impressed bv the 
fact that the public’s need for insurance 
is greater now than ever before. Its 
purchasing power has generally not been 
diminished despite the market crash of 
last fall; actual monetary losses in capi- 
tal accumulations and savings have been 
confined to a small proportion of the 
buying public in his opinion; speculation 
may have been common in large cities 
but not in the smaller towns and rural 
communities. 

Calls Insurance Behind in Selling 

“Just to the extent that business falls 
off,” he says, “do business establish- 
ments have the greater need for insur- 
ance protection. Sell them up to their 
full needs.” Mr. Thompson feels that 
one of the curses of the casualty busi- 
ness is that there are not more agents 
who want more money to spend so that 
they will work harder. “I don’t blame 
them for getting discouraged sometimes 
because their sales can never catch up 
with the automobile production, with 
homes to be insured against burglary, 
with accident prospects becoming of age, 
and with the more than forty odd cas- 
ualty lines that need to be sold if the 
public is to be protected. 

“What other business in the world is 
so far behind in its selling? Everybody, 
everywhere, is a prospect for some of 
our lines and usually for many. My 
suggestion is: When you sell a man sell 
him full up, not a single policy or two.” 

Mr. Thompson goes into a detailed de- 
scription of the Maryland Casualty home 
office organization, taking each depart- 
ment in turn and explaining how it helps 
the agent. He tells what the company 
is prepared to do in the way of service 
so as to make this year the best in its 
history. A close working unit of field 
and home office is his idea of a strong 
organization and he sees this being 
realized in the Maryland better than 
ever before. 

Severe on New Companies 

New companies came in for consid- 
erable comment by Mr. Thompson and 
one point he made was that each new 
company should be tried out first in its 
own state for at least eighteen to 
twenty-four months to see if it is sound- 
ly organized and has the necessary un- 
derwriting knowledge. Because of so 
many new carriers in the field he sees 
all the signs pointing to an intense 
struggle for volume. He adds: 

“In these circumstances it is to be ex- 


pected that some companies will be led 
into doing unwise things which will have 
a bad effect on the business in general. 
Some of them may offer agents tem- 
porary advantages—excessive commis- 
sions, acceptances of poor business, 
latitude in paying balances. All these 
orgies have their day of reckoning.” 
Furthermore he scored the raiding of 
business of older carriers by new com- 
panies and said it is a time for agents 
to be alert and to resist pressure to ac- 
cept temporary advantages offered which 
will prove detrimental in the end, to de- 
cide what ‘class of companies they desire 


to serve and then to serve them faith- 
fully. 





COMPENSATION BILL SIGNED 





Governor Roosevelt Approves Cornaire 
Bill Relating to Occupational 
Diseases; His Comments 
Governor Roosevelt of New York 
State has signed the Cornaire bill As- 
sembly Intro. No. 424, as chapter 60 of 
the laws of 1930, amending the work- 
men’s compensation law, in relation to 
occupational diseases. Commenting on 
the bill in signing it, Governor Roose- 

velt said: 

“This bill adds to the list of compen- 
sable occupational diseases four items, to 
wit: blisters or abrasions, bursitis or sy- 
novitis, dermatitis, and disability when 
sustained in any process involving the 
use or contact with radio-active sub- 
stance. 

“The report of the Industrial Com- 
missioner to me, relative to this bill, 
states: 

‘The bill is meritorious in that it 
definitely makes these ailments com- 
pensable as occupational diseases 
and to this extent adds to the list 


that still falls short of complete- 
ness.’” 





GETS YEAR IN PRISON 
Philip R. Flanders of Keene, N. H., 


was sentenced to not less than a year 
and a day nor more than two years in 
state prison at Concord on the charge 
of misappropriating funds of the Na- 
tional Grange Mutual Liability Co. 
Flanders was a former assistant secre- 
tary of the company. The specific in- 
dictment upon which he was sentenced 
is that of embezzling $140, but twenty 
other indictments were placed on file. 





FRANKLIN SUR’TY APPOINTMENT 


The Franklin Surety has appointed the 
Baltimore-Franklin Corp. of Baltimore 
as its general agents for casualty and 
surety lines covering the state of Mary- 
land. The president of this agency, 
Morton Wolman, is also head of a gen- 
eral insurance office and in addition is 
first vice-president and general manager 
of the National Fidelity Fire, a Mar--- 
land company. 





NAMES ROCHESTER AGENT 


Dutton’s Insurance Office in Roches- 
ter, N. Y., has been appointed general 
agent for the Hudson Casualty in that 
city. 
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HOLDS BIRTHDAY PARTY 





Maryland Casualty Staff Entertained by 
Musical Comedy Inspired by V.-P. 
Thompson’s Round-the-World Trip 
The annual birthday party of the 

Maryland Casualty, held on March 6 in- 

stead of March 1, the regular anniveér- 

sary day, because the latter date fell on 

Saturday, was a success in every sense 

of the word. A feature of the occasion 

was a musical comedy “We Go Travel- 
ling,’ presented by the Maryland Cas- 
ualty Women’s Chorus, which was in- 


spired by the clever booklet “Random: 


Remarks of a Rambling Vice-President,” 
written by Richard H. Thompson after 
his return from a world cruise last year. 
The stage was set to represent the deck 
of a ship. 

During the exercises F. Highlands 
Burns, president, awarded thirty-year 
service pins to James H. Patton, treas- 
urer; Julius W. Rausch, manager of the 
boiler department; F. L. Templeton, 
manager accident and health depart- 
ment; Mrs. Estelle B. Rider, Miss Eliz- 
abeth R. Kidd, Percy A. Bateman, Dan- 
iel W. Chipman, Jr., T. F. Kelleher and 
J. F. Lance. ; } 

H. E. McClelland, resident vice-presi- 
dent, San Francisco, was the field repre- 
sentative to receive a thirty-year pin. 
Altogether 234 pins were awarded to 
home office and field men, based on 
service of five years to thirty. Three 
of the thirty-year men were boiler in- 
spectors. 

The Council Club, composed of officers 
and department heads, held its annual 
birthday dinner at the Hotel Rennert at 
which President Burns was among the 
list of speakers. The following officers 
of the club were elected for the ensuing 
year: Thomas N. Bartlett, president : 
Arthur B. Nickerson, first vice-presi- 
dent; Leslie S. Wilson, second vice- 
president; Harry Michael, treasurer, 
and Harry A. Warner, secretary. 


WINS B. A. PAGE CUP 
The Thirty-fourth street office of the 
Travelers in New York City has won 
the cup donated by Vice-President B. 
A. Page for making the largest increase 





_ in accident premiums above its allot- 


ment for 1929. The office winning this 
cup three times gets permanent posses- 
sion of it. So far San Francisco, Yonk- 
ers, Boston and Cleveland are in the 
running besides the Thirty-fourth street, 
New York, office. 


CRASH DRIVER BILLS KILLED 





Two N. J. Measures Making Autoists 
Unliable for Guests Fail to 
Pass in Senate 

Two bills designed to relieve owners 
or operators of motor vehicles of finan- 
cial responsibility for injuries sustained 
in automobile accidents by their guests 
which were introduced in the New Jersey 
Legislature last week failed to receive 
sufficient votes for their passage in the 
Senate. One of the bills would deprive 
a person injured in an accident while 
being transported as a guest of the 
owner or operator of an action for dam- 
ages. The second would provide that a 
person being transported without obli- 
gation to pay did not have the right to 
sue a third party for damages in the 
event the owner or operator of the ve- 
hicle was guilty of contributory negli- 
gence. 





AUTO QUESTION DEFERRED 


Further study of the question of com- 
pulsory automobile liability insurance in 
Virginia will be made. Two years ago a 
legislative commission was appointed to 
inquire into the feasibility of the state 
adopting such a plan. At the opening 
of the 1930 session of the general assem- 
bly the commission reported in favor of 
the A. A. A. financial responsibility and 
drivers’ permit plan. Bills were intro- 
duced with a view of putting it into 
effect but so much opposition to them 
developed that the assembly decided be- 
fore winding up its session that it would 
name another commission to inquire into 
the subject and to report two years 
hence. 





TO COMBAT AUTO CLUB 


Automobile insurance underwriters of 
St. Louis, Mo., are forming a new or- 
ganization to combat the Automobile 
Club of Missouri which has been operat- 
ing the Inter-Insurance Exchange of the 
Automobile Club of Missouri for almost 
two years. 





LOUISVILLE APPOINTMENT 
R. D. Williams, Inc., of Louisville has 
been appointed general agent of the 
Equitable Casualty & Surety. Mr. Wil- 
liams was a successful contractor for 
many years and before coming to Louis- 
ville was an assistant manager for the 

American Surety at Jacksonville, Fla. 
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Massachusetts Compulsory Law 
Frowned On In Ontario Report 





Justice Hodgins, Rates Enquiry Commissioner, Recommends 
Safety Responsibility Act, Greater Authority for Insur- 
ance Superintendent and Statistical Methods Similar 
~To Those in Connecticut 


Justice Frank E. Hodgins of the Su- 
preme Court of Ontario, who, as com- 
missioner of the Ontario Automobile In- 
surance Rates Enquiry Commission, 
spent some months last fall in the 
United States with members of his com- 
mission and the summer in England 
studying existing automobile laws, has 
issued an interim report based on the 
exhaustive investigation made by the 
commission. This report which will be 
of considerable interest to American un- 
derwriters covers almost 200 typewritten 
pages, lists sixty-six witnesses who testi- 
fied at hearings held in Albany, New 
York City, Springfield, Boston, Hart- 
ford, Washington, D. C., Baltimore and 
Toronto. There are almost 1,000 pages 
of testimony and fifty-nine exhibits. An 
appendix to the report includes a sum- 
mary of compulsory insurance laws in 
European countries and Australasia as 
well as a digest of the proposed com- 
pulsory bill in Great Britain. 

Justice Hodgins indicates that the 
main report relating to the reasonable- 
ness of the existing automobile insur- 
ance premium rates in Ontario, will not 
be ready for some months, but mean- 
while he recommends important amend- 
ments to the existing provincial insur- 
ance laws respecting the regulation and 
supervision of automobile insurance 
rates. 

Safety-Responsibility vs. Bay State Law 

One of the most important conclu- 
sions reached by Justice Hod~ins is that 
the compulsory automobile law as ef- 
fective now in Massachusetts should not 
be adopted in Ontario. He strongly rec- 
ommends, however, the enactment of a 
so-called financial or safe responsibility 
law (a law in fifteen states including 
New York and Connecticut) which, he 
says, introduces the compulsory plan 
gradually and in such a way as to deal 
fairly and reasonably both with those 
who are careful and those who are not. 
He sees the safety responsibility law as 
more logical, more acceptable, more 
workable and less oppressive, and has 
the great merit of only affecting motor- 
ists who have themselves demonstrated 
that they are careless or reckless. Thus, 
he says, the vast majority of careful 
drivers are untouched by the law and 
can remain outside it as long as they 
do not bring themselves within it. 

Justice Hodgins has proposed only two 
amendments to the Ontario insurance 
act but he feels that these are of major 
importance. The first would add a new 
section (275a) to the insurance act, em- 
powering the superintendent of insur- 
ance to order, after due notice and a 
hearing before him, an adjustment of 
automobile insurance rates whenever 
they are found by him to be excessive, 
inadequate, unfairly discriminatory or 
otherwise unreasonable. The second 
would require insurance companies 
transacting automobile insurance to pre- 
pare and file with the superintendent of 
insurance such records of their premi- 
ums, loss and expense cost as may be 
required. 

In explanation of these recommenda- 
tions he states that while the major- 
ity of witnesses who testified before him 
felt that the enactment of a financial 
responsibility law would not of itself 
make insurance rate-regulation mneces- 
sary, nevertheless, “any report, however, 
involving a recommendation for legisla- 
tion, the effect of which would be to 
require motorists to buy automobile in- 
surance, would not be complete without 


reference to the cost of that insurance 
and the manner in which its reasonable- 
ness is to be assured.” 
Supervision of Rates 

Referring to the fact that the superin- 
tendent of insurance in New York state 
has for many years had the authority 
and responsibility he now recommends 
be given to the Ontario superintendent 
of insurance, and admitting that his en- 
quiry into the existing laws of Ontario 
respecting regulation and supervision of 
insurance rates generally, is not com- 
pleted and will have to be dealt with in 
a later report, Justice Hodgins contin- 
ues: “I think it not only wise but nec- 
essary that I should in this report give 
some consideration to that important 
question now, especially as I have pro- 
gressed sufficiently far as to convince 
me that the present insurance act should 
be amended at the present session so as 
to give authority to the superintendent 
of insurance to order, after due notice 
and a hearing before him, an adjustment 
of automobile insurance rates whenever 
they are found to be excessive, inade- 
quate, unfairly discriminatory or other- 
wise unreasonable.” 

The commissioner then proceeds to re- 
call that “My colleague, Justice Masten, 


who, some ten years ago, investigated 


fire insurance business and rates, made 
the recommendation that fire insurance 
rates should be filed with the superin- 
tendent of insurance, who should have 
power to prohibit unfair and discrimi- 
natory rates,” and continues, “In the 
light of the evidence before me, and of 
his report, and the greater advantage I 
have had in obtaining the experience of 
the years that have elapsed since his 
report, I feel sure that my recommenda- 
tion is neither premature nor wanting 
in fairness, either to the public or to 
the insurance companies, and it provides 
a reasonable way of ensuring these ends. 

“Insurance rate-making is a peculiarly 
technical matter, the. supervision of 
which must be undertaken by experts 
from month to month and year to year, 
in order to be effective. If the pow- 
ers | am now recommending should be 
given to the superintendent had been 
vested in him in February, 1929, when 
the public liability and property dam- 
age automobile insurance premium rates 
in the province were increased 50%, he 
would have been in a position to know 
almost immediately if the increase in 
rates was reasonable, and to have or- 
dered their adjustment, if, after due in- 
vestigation and a hearing, and subject 
tg sense he had found them unreason- 
able. 

“In the absence of this power the in- 
creased rates of the insurance compa- 
nies have been in force upwards of a 
year, and I am not yet in a position to 
make any finding as to their reasonable- 
ness.” 


More Reliable Statistical Records 
Needed 


On the subject of requiring the in- 
surance companies to keep proper sta- 
tistical records, Justice Hodgins indicates 
some of his difficulties in determining 
the reasonableness of existing automo- 
bile insurance premium rates in Ontario. 
He says in part: “I may explain that 
at the outset of my inquiry into the 
reasonableness of the 1929 automobile 
insurance premium rates in Ontario, I 
was confronted with the major difficulty 
that most of the insurance companies 
transacting, in the three or four years 


Proposed Amendment to 
Ontario Highway Act 


A SAFETY RESPONSIBILITY LAW 





Recommended by Commissioner Hodg- 
ins; Based on Laws in Fifteen 
States Here 





Foremost among the proposed amend- 
ments to the Ontario highway traffic 
act, recommended in the interim report 
of Justice Frank E. Hodgins, commis- 
sioner of the Rates Enquiry Commission, 
is a financial responsibility bill based on 
the principles of the laws now in force 
in a number of states in this country 
and already before the Manitoba legis- 
lature. This bill is adapted to meet On- 
tario conditions and to harmonize with 
the existing Ontario motor vehicle and 
insurance laws. Its provisions may be 
summarized as follows: 

1. It provides for the automatic sus- 
pension of the driver’s license and own- 
er’s permit, if any, of any person con- 
victed of a major offense under the high- 
way traffic act, or of any criminal offense 
involving the use of a motor vehicle, 
until proof of financial responsibility or 
legal liability arising out of future mo- 
tor vehicle accidents, is given to the 
registrar of motor vehicles. 

This provision also applies to convic- 
tions in any other province or state for 
the offense if committed in Ontario 
would have required the offender to 
prove his financial responsibility. It also 
applies to non-residents, except that, 
there being no licenses or permits to 
suspend, the privilege of operating any 
motor vehicle in Ontario or of opera- 
tion of any motor vehicle owned by the 
offender, is withdrawn until proof of 
financial responsibility is furnished. 

2. It provides for the same automatic 
suspension until financial responsibility 








immediately prior to April, 1928, up- 
wards of 60% of the business in the 
province had failed to establish any real 
system of cost accounting in their of- 
fices, and were thus quite unable to pro- 
duce before me any reliable statistical 
records showing the costs of automo- 
bile insurance in Ontario. 

“I found that. so far from being able 
to examine the rates then in force in the 
light of any useful data, I had to deal 
with a condition in which more than 
70% of the automobile insurance in the 
province was being written at rates fixed 
by the Canadian Automobile Underwrit- 
ers’ Association, and more than 90% at 
rates based directly on the rates of the 
association, upon defective experience, 
and not the result of any plan capable 
of comparisons between the results of 
the businesses of the various companies. 

“The only solution to the difficulty 
appeared to be to order the companies 
to go back over their old policy copies 
and original records and extract the in- 
formation necessary to compile proper 
records of their loss cost experience in 
recent years. I so ordered.. This nec- 
essary action not only caused the com- 
panies inconvenience and expense but it 
delayed the investigation more than six 
months.” 


‘onnecticut’s Procedure Recommended 


Strongly impressed by the work done 
in Connecticut along this line, ‘ustice 


Hodgins has recommended adequate uni-- 


form methods of reporting accidents, the 
collection and analysis of accident and 
traffic statistics, and the study of acci- 
dents, causes and trends and of traffic 
problems and regulations by the regis- 
trar of motor vehicles, and generally the 
acquisition of the knowledge that must 
be the basis of intelligent regulation. 

He also recommends for adoption in 
Ontario the Connecticut plan of classi- 
fying drivers so that those with bad 
records will be required to pay a de- 
merit or a surcharge on their insurance 
premium. 


is proved, in the case of a person who 
fails to satisfy any final judgment ren- 
dered against him by any Canadian 
court, involving more than $100 arising 
out of a motor vehicle accident occur- 
ring after the law comes into force; it 
further provides that in such a case the 
judgment must also be paid (unless au- 
thority is obtained from the court to pay 
it in instalments) before the suspension 
is lifted. 

3. It authorizes the registrar to re- 
quire proof of financial responsibility 
from any person who, in his opinion, is 
responsible in whole or in part for any 
motor vehicle accident, or who is under 
twenty-one years or over sixty-five 
years of age. 

4. It permits residents and non-resi- 
dents to volunteer proof of financial re- 
sponsibility in advance of any conviction 
or accident, in order to avoid suspension 
of license or permit, or withdrawal of 
driving privileges, and further author- 
izes the Registrar to issue to non-resi- 
dents an official non-resident insurance 
identification card and to permit proof 
of financial responsibility being given to 
his representative at selected points 
along the provincial border. 


Proof wf Responsibility 


5. “Proof of financial responsibility” 
must be given in the following amounts: 
(a) For damages by reason of personal 
infjury to or death of any one person, 
at least $5,000; or for such injury to 
or the death of two or more persons in 
any one accident, at least $10,000; and 
(b) for damage to property resulting 
from any one accident, at least $1,000. - 
Proof may be given in one of the fol- 
lowing alternative forms: (a) A certifi- 
cate of a licensed insurance company 
that it has issued for the benefit of the 
person named therein, a motor vehicle 
liability policy of approved form and 
coverage; (b) the bond of a licensed 
guarantee insurance or safety company, 
or a bond of personal surety of ap- 
proved form and limits; or (c) a certifi- 
cate of the treasurer of Ontario that 
the person named therein has deposited 
with him a sum of money or securities 
approved by him in the amount of at 
least $11,000. 

6. Due provision is made for judgment 
creditors of persons who have given 
proof of financial responsibility by 
means of a bond, money or securities, 
realizing on the security so furnished. 

7. Court clerks are required to for- 
ward copies ‘of all orders, conviction or 
judgments to which the law applies, to 
the registrar of motor vehicles imme- 
diately after the date upon which they 
become final, and in the case of non- 
residents, copies must be sent to the 
registrar of motor vehicles in the prov- 
ince or state where the non-resident re- 
sides. 


Approval of Policies 


8. Certificate of insurance, bond, 
money or securities given in proof of 
financial responsibility, may be returned 
at any time after three years from the 
date of the original deposit, provided 
the person has not during any three 
year period immediately preceding the 
request been convicted of any offense, 
and provided that no action for damages 
is pending and no judgment is outstand- 
ing and unsatisfied. 

9. All motor vehicle liability policies 


must be approved by the superintendent 


of insurance and are declared to be sub- 
ject to provisions set out in the bill, the 
effect of which is that the liability of 
insurance companies to third party 
claimants is made absolute, notwith- 
standing any misrepresentation by the 
insured on the application for the pol- 
icy, and notwithstanding any breach by 
him of any term, provision or condition 
of the policy. 

10. No motor vehicle liability policy for 
which a certificate has been issued to the 
Registrar in proof of financial responsi- 
bility, may be cancelled except after at 
least ten days’ notice before the effec- 
tive date of cancellation to the regis- 
trar of motor vehicles. 
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Home Of New York To Get 
Control Of Southern Surety 





Deal Being Arranged Through Home Fire Security Corp; 
Similar Holding Co. for Southern and Fire Mate; Home 
Group Brought Actively into Casualty and 
Surety Field 


Probably nothing has been more eag- 
erly awaited in both the casualty and 
fire insurance circles than the plans of 
the Home Insurance Co. with relation 
to its entrance into casualty insurance. 
The Home issued a statement some few 
months ago that it intended entering 
the casualty field, since which time there 
have been various rumors both as to 
companies with which it might make al- 
liances and relative to prominent casu- 
alty people who might cast their lot 


with the group which the Home heads. 
The impor:ance to casualty insurance 
of having the Home intgrests go into 
that division of the business can be 


eauged by the fact that the Home group 


has assets in excess of $220,000,000 with 
an annual premium income of more than 
$80,000,000. 
Magnitude of the Deal 

It was: announced on Wednesday that 
the Home Insurance Co. and the South- 
ern Surety, subject to confirmation by 
the interested stockholders, had entered 
into arrangements whereby the Home, 
through its associated Home Fire Se- 
curity Corp., would acquire control of 
the capital stuck of the Southern Sure- 
ty and its fire insurance running mate, 
the Southern Fire. The two Southern 
bring to the Home group $17,500,000 of 
assets and many millions of premiums, 
making a deal of considerable magni- 


tude. The Southern Surety has been 
growing rapidly. It made an increase 
of 44% in its premium income during 
1929. The. January and February pre- 
mium income showed a joint increase 
of 62%. 

The taking over of the two Southerns 
brings into the Home’s organization 
such prominent insurance men as Nor- 
man R. Moray, president of the South- 
ern Surety and Southern Fire; William 
Quaid, executive vice-president of the 
Southern Fire; and John A. Diemand, 
executive vice-president of the Southern 
Surety. 

New Holding Company Planned 

The proposed arrangements contem- 
plate a segregation of certain assets of 
the Southern Surety, and the exchange 
of Southern Surety stock for a new 
issue of reduced par value which will 
have endorsed thereon stock of the 
Southern Surety Securities Corp., (or a 
similar available name) and the issue 
to the Home Fire Security Corp., of ad- 
ditional capital stock of the Southern 
Surety paid for at a premium sufficient- 
ly above par to finance adequately the 
surety company which has been grow- 
ing rapidly. The organization of the 
Southern Surety Securities Corp., fol- 
lows the plan adopted by many banks 
and trust companies of having a secur- 





LITTLE STORIES from the FILES of a 


GREAT INSURANCE INSTITUTION 


HE Workmen’s Compensation and Public Liabil- 
ity coverage on a large middle western manu- 
facturing plant was about to expire. The annual 

premium on the risk ran close to $6,000, and the local 
Continental agent was anxious to secure the business. 
Finding himself unable to close the sale, he called on 
the Home Office, 350 miles away, for aid. An expert 


underwriter dispatched to his assistance arrived on the fi 


scene the following morning. 

A quick survey of the situation revealed that the 
prospect’s insurance was to expire within five days and 
that because of the low loss experience the plant had 
enjoyed the officials of the concern were strongly in- 
clined to carry their own risk as self-insurers. To obtain 
the business satisfactory rates and first class service 
were necessary. 

Our underwriter called the local office of the National 
Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters for re- 
newal data on the case, only to find that it had not yet 
been filed by the carrying company. He promptly wired 
for the information and also telegraphed the Home 
Offices for an inspector. The latter arrived the follow- 
ing morning, a Saturday, and immediately went through 
the prospect’s plant. He then worked with the under- 
writer until eight o’clock in the evening to determine a 
schedule rate. 

The following Monday brought the renewal rating 
data from the carrying company, which was found to be 


practically the same as the rate arrived at by our men. | 


Our agent and underwriters then called on the prospect 
and were informed that decision in the matter would be 
made as soon as approval was received from the New 
York offices of the concern. His task done, the under- 
writer returned to 
Chicago. 

Two days later 
the agent *phoned 
the Home Office 
and announced that 
because of Conti- 
nental’s interest and 
efficient service, the 
business and the 
handsome commis- 
sion it carried had 
been awarded to 
him. 
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C ONTINENTAL service to fieldmen and assureds is, as this 
instance illustrates, something more than a mere boast. It is 
as tangible and practical as the diligent efforts of a large staff 
of capable executives and nearly 1,000 willing Home Office 
employees can make it. Also, it is available to every agent 
who can use such helpful cooperation in building his volume 
of Casualty, Surety and Life insurance business. 


Continental Casualty Company 


Continental Assurance Company 
Chicago 


Illinois 











ity associate with the stocks of the two 

corporations represented in but one cer- 

tificate, thus assuring identical control 

and ownership. 

Careers of Messrs. Moray, Quaid and 
4 Diemand 

Widely known for his ability as an 
organizer, Mr. Moray resigned from the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity as its 
vice-president and general manager in 
the summer of 1928 to take the presi- 
dency of the Southern Surety of New 
York. In his fourteen years with the 
Hartford Accident the -company had 
grown to be one of the leaders in the 
field with a premium income of more 
than $27,000,000. 

Mr. Moray started his career in 1903 
with the United States F. & G. in New 
York City. His next post was with the 
National Surety as manager of the met- 
ropolitan department. He was then se- 
lected as manager of the New York 
office of the American Bonding of Bal- 
timore from which post he resigned to 
take charge of the New York office of 
the old Great Eastern Casualty. He 
was vice-president of this company when 
he was called to the Hartford Accident 
& Indemnity in 1914. 

Mr. Moray is one of the best known 
casualty executives in the United States 
and is in demand as a speaker at agen- 
cy gatherings and conventions. 

Before Mr. Quaid became the executive 
vice-president of the Southern Fire he 
was with the America Fore group for 
twenty-one years, rising from the posi- 
tion of examiner to vice-president in 
charge of agency production. As a pro- 
duction man he ranks among the best 
and he has an enormous circle of friends 
in local agency: circles. Mr. Quaid was 
one of Roosevelt’s famous Rough Riders. 

Executive Vice-President Diemand 
ranks high in popularity in both com- 
pany and agency circles. He _ started 
in the business in 1902 with the old 
Philadelphia Casualty. He joined the 
Fidelity & Deposit in 1910 and resigned 
in 1913 to become superintendent of 
claims of the Zurich. He was next pro- 
moted to be superintendent of agents 
and in January, 1916, became general 
superintendent of the Eastern depart- 
ment in New York City. Five years 
later he was made assistant United 
States manager with jurisdiction over 
the entire Eastern territory. He was 
selected in November, 1928, by Presi- 
dent Moray to be executive vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the Eastern depart- 
ment of the Southern Surety in which 
post he has been eminently successful. 





GLOBE’S PROFITABLE YEAR 





Assets Gained Despite Depreciation of 
Securities; Has Made Underwriting 
Profit Six Years in Succession 
The financial statement of the Globe 
Indemnity, always awaited with interest 
by the casualty and surety fraternity, 
shows for 1929 that notwithstanding the 
depreciation in the valuation of securi- 
ties as contrasted with the valuation of 
the year preceding, the company’s as- 
sets have increased by $901,485, this fig- 
ure being $37,623,616. Net premiums 
after deducting all reinsurance amounted 
to $22,196,873, being a reduction from 
the 1928 volume of $419,078. This reduc- 
tion is explainable by the reduction in 
rates of the automobile, burglary, plate 

glass and general liability lines. 

The Globe Indemnity has showed an 
underwriting profit for the past six years 
‘n succession. The profit last year was 
$567,913. In addition the large unallo- 
cated reserve carried by the company 
for contingencies and depreciation in the 
valuation of its. securities has been in- 
creased from $5,190,236 to $5,638,331. Its 
surplus of $5,000.000 together with its 
capital of $2,500.000 gives it a surplus to 
policyholders of $7,500,000. - 





JERSEY CITY APPOINTMENT 

Woodward & Williamson of Jersey 
City has been appointed exclusive gen- 
eral agent for the Norwich Union In- 
demnity in Hudson County. This agen- 
cy is sixty years old, 
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Conway Goes Over Big 
At C. & S. Club Affair 


STRESSES SCOPE OF INSURANCE 








First Dinner of the Season Draws Large 
Crowd; Entertainment Well Handled 
by Leo A. Welsh 





There were few casualty and surety 
men who had grounds to register disap- 
pointment over the Spring dinner of the 
Casualty & Surety Club of New York 
at the Drug & Chemical Club one night 
last week; from start to finish it was 
a success despite the fact that Joseph 
V. McKee, president of the New York 





ALBERT CONWAY 


City board of aldermen, could not be 
present as the speaker of the evening. 
Superintendent of Insurance Albert 
Conway generously consented to speak 
in the emergency and his address went 
over big. It was the consensus of 
opinion that in the first affair under his 
administration President Thomas J. Gra- 
hame had made a fine running start. 
Superintendent Conway took a broad- 
gauged view of insurance in his remarks, 
his observation being that the men 
within the business do not really appre- 
ciate what an important part insurance 
plays in the affairs of the world. He 
said: “Insurance is life. People have 
come to realize that it is the one thing 
that solves all their difficulties. If all rec- 
ords were destroyed in a huge calamity 
except insurance policies, the progress 
of the world could be rewritten from 
them. Everything that happens is mir- 
rored in our insurance policies.” 
_ The Superintendent emphasized that 
insurance men were prone to talk too 
much about the little things; that while 
such problems as rate-cutting and com- 
petition were important in themselves 
they should not be allowed to destroy 
the picture of insurance in its broadest 
aspects. He declared: “We should come 
to the realization that we are the guar- 
dians of the people; that while men 
may not be touched by banks or indus- 
try there is no man or woman in the 
United States who is not touched by the 
business in which we are engaged. It 
is bigger than all of us. We are in 
the business that fashions human af- 
fairs. If we keep our eyes on the 
heights some of those difficulties that 
now annoy us will disappear.” 
A Hoax That Fooled Many 

The high spot in the entertainment 
Program of. the evening, arranged by 
Chairman Leo A. Welsh of the United 
States Casualty, was the appearance of 
Assemblyman Kelgaard” of Buffalo, in- 
troduced in all seriousness by President 


‘ 


Grahame as “a_ legislator who was 
strongly in favor of a monopolistic state 
fund.” The “Assemblyman” appeared 
thoroughly at home in the crowd, rec- 
ognized many familiar faces among those 
present, and then launched into one of 
the cleverest burlesques that the club 
has heard in a long time. He had the 
happy faculty of avoiding direct men- 
tion to all controversial questions but 
his jokes had point and sting. When 
it was all over the word was buzzed 
around the room that “Assemblyman 
Kelgaard” was a professional entertain- 
er. As such he was unusually good. 





PROMOTION FOR H. J. MILLER 





Becomes Accident and Health Superin- 
tendent of Great American Indem- 
nity; 15 Years’ Experience 
Harry J. Miller, who became associ- 
ated with the Great American Indem- 
nity in its accident and health depart- 
ment about a year ago, has been pro- 
moted to the post of superintendent of 
accident and health. Mr. Miller’s expe- 
rience covers more than fifteen vears 
in these lines, having been with the 
United States Casualty, Travelers and 


United States F. & G. He has a broad 
knowledge of production, underwriting 
and. claims which qualifies him for his 
new responsibilities. During his service 
with the Great American Indemnity he 
has aided materially in the development 
of accident and health lines. He will 
continue to work with Ray L. Hills, as- 
sistant vice-president. 





The Missouri workmen’s compensation 
commission in 1929 received 102,972 acci- 
dent reports, an increase of about 15,000 
over the previous year. Accidents in 
February of this year totaled 6,507. 





lf you want 


to increase 


your premium income... 













$6,000.00. 


ESIDENCE Burglary, Theft and 


Larceny Insurance is one of the 
most profitable lines any insurance 
agent can handle. The commissions 
are larger than on most other forms of 
casualty insurance and the policies are 
easily and regularly renewed. 


The field open for cultivation of this 
desirable line is extensive and fertile. 
Improved standards of living have in- 
creased household values all along the 
line, with the result that the activities of 
burglars have shown a corresponding 
increase. In all quarters the need for 
adequate protection against this hazard 
is keenly felt. 


HIS is an actual photo- 
gtaph of one of the rooms 
in a home that was burglarized 
during: the owner’s absence. 
The house was ransacked from 
atticto basement, the value of 
the damaged and stolen prop- 
erty amounting to more than 


set. RESIDENCE BURGLARY 










INSURANCE 


Effective mailing campaigns and other 
resultful advertising literature pave the 
F&D representative's way to sales of 
Residence Burglary, Theft and Larceny 
Insurance. And the promptness and 
liberality of the F&D’s claim adjustments 
insure its agents against the loss of the 
business to competitors. If you are not 
now equipped to write Residence Burg- 
lary, Theft and Larceny Insurance, drop 
a line to the F&D. It may be that the 
Company is not represented in your 
community. 


FIDELITY and DEPOSIT 
COMPANY of MARYLAND 


Baltimore 





Fidelity and Surety Bonds ... Burglary and Plate 11D) Glass Insurance 
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Consolidated Indemnity 
Results in First Year 


HAD NET PREMIUMS OF $1,022,059 





1929 President’s Report Largely Based on 
Six Months’ Operations; Shows Assets 
of $6,218,151; Surplus $3,811,698 





Considerable interest was shown this 
week in the first annual report of John 
F. Gilchrist,’ president of the Consoli- 
dated Indemnity & Insurance Co., on 
the activities and progress of this com- 
pany since the opening of its home of- 
fice last May at 475 Fifth avenue, New 
York. President Gilchrist has presented 
an array of interesting facts about the 
organization, stressing that its efforts in 
the year just passed have been expended 
toward setting up of its business struc- 
ture and laying down a foundation upon 
which to build a solid and substantial 
business. 

Regional and State Offices Planted 

The first important move was the es- 
tablishment of a metropolitan branch of- 
nce at 122 William street, New York, on 
June 18, 1929. In the last half of the 
year six regional offices were estab- 
lished: The South Atlantic office at At- 
lanta, Ga.; Lake Shore office at Buf- 
falo; Middle Atlantic office at Rich- 
mond; Mid-western office at: Chicage; 
New England office at Boston and East 
Pennsylvania office at Philadelphia. And 
under the jurisdiction of their respec- 
tive regional offices, the Consolidated 
opened the following state offices: In 
North Carolina at Raleigh; South Caro- 
lina at Columbia; Alabama- Mississippi, 
at Birmingham; Alabama, at Montgom- 
ery; New Jersey, at Newark; Michigan, 
at Detroit; western Pennsylvania, at 
Pittsburgh, and Kentucky, at Louisville. 

The company’s entire personnel on 
December 31, 1929, numbered 143 per- 
sons; it was licensed to do business in 
thirty-eight states and the District of 
Columbia and has appointed about 350 
agents and sub-agents in the territories 
supervised by regional and state offices. 
More Than Million in Net Premiums 

Intensifying the greater part of its 
premium writings inthe period from 
September 1 to December 31 the com- 
pany wrote a gross premium volume in 
all lines of $1,398,474. President Gil- 
christ points out that the lines first 
written—surety, fidelity and forgery— 
were heavily reinsured with other com- 
panies; likewise, in entering the bur- 
glary, automobile and general liability 
fields, reinsurance treaties were made 
whereby the excess of losses above cer- 
tain given amounts were to be borne by 
the reinsurance carriers. Such reinsur- 
ance resulted in a total of $376,415 of 
the gross volume being ceded to other 
companies for reinsurance, leaving a net 
premium volume of $1,022,059 of which 
$710,514 was surety, fidelity and forgery 
business and $311,544 was burglary, plate 
glass, automobile and general liability in- 


surance. October, November and De- 
cember were the biggest production 
months. 


Financial Statement Figures 

President Gilchrist calls attention to 
the liquid condition of the Consolidated 
as shown by its 1929 balance sheet. 
Profits derived from investments sold 
and earnings from interest and divi- 
dends, etc., amounted to $459,858. Se- 
curities were carried at their December 
31 market value and, due to the re- 
cent financial upheaval, reflected a book 
depreciation of $700,492. “These securi- 
ties have not been sold,” says President 
Gilchrist, “and will be retained by the 
company, in the discretion of the man- 
agement, so as to derive the benefit of 
any future advance in their value. 
Total assets amount to $6,218,151; -capi- 
ial is $1,200,000 and surplus, $3,811,698, 
giving a surplus to policyholders of 
$5,011,698. 

Losses and Expenses 


The report makes the followine ref- 
erences to losses incurred and expenses: 


“In 1929 the company set up on its 
books $131,477 as losses incurred. Of 
this amount $71,540 (which includes the 
expense of handling losses) was actually 
paid, leaving $41,854 in the company’s 
claim reserves, an amount which is con- 
sidered ample for the discharge of the 
company’s liability in all cases of de- 
faults under its bonds, and claims under 
its policies which have been reported. 
In addition, the company has set up the 
additional sum of $18,081 as statutory 
claim reserve, which is required to be 
set up against unreported losses. 

“Against the $1,022,059 net premiums 
written in the year 1929, the company’s 
total expenses for the year amount to 
$846,611. This indicates that sufficient 
net premiums were written in the lat- 
ter half of the year to more than take 
care of expenses running over the en- 
tire twelve months of 1929 and to take 
care of the paid and outstanding losses 
under bonds:and policies of insurance 
written, and the statutory reserves of 
$18,081. This, of course, is before tak- 
ing into consideration the setting up of 
unearned premium reserves, the greater 
part of which were put up in the last 
three months of the year. 

“This $846,611.18 of expense for the 
year 1929 may be divided into what may 
be called ‘normal expenses’ and ‘abnor- 
mal expenses’; the latter, approximating 
$200,000, were expenditures incidental to 
the institution and establishment of the 
business itself. 

“In comparing the remaining items of 
the 1929 expense approximating $646,000 
with the $1,022,059 net premium volume, 
it must be clearly kept in mind that 
these expenses have been incurred for 
a period of. twelve months whereas the 
net premiums written have been ac- 
quired during the last few months of 
1929.” 

The unearned premium reserve of 
$814,615 was set up on a monthly pro 
rata basis. It is observed that this item 
is large in proportion to the amount of 
net premium written for the year. a 
condition resulting from the fact that 
1929 was the Consolidated’s first year 
and most of its production was con- 
centrated in the latter part of the year. 


SURETY RATE CUTTING ACUTE 








Philadelohia Underwriters’ Ass’n Names 
Committee to Confer With Cos.; 
Outsiders Causing Trouble 
Philadelphia surety men are keenly 
concerned over the rate cutting problem 
in that city which, they say, is approach- 
ing the stage of complete demoralization. 
The Surety Underwriters’ Association 
last week appointed a committee to take 
the situation up with the companies on 
which is represented Thomas U. Schock, 
Southern Surety, chairman; W. Stanley 
Kite, Hartford Accident, and Major Ed- 
ward Hoopes. : 
The conference company agents in 
Philadelphia are upset over the loss of 
three large bonds on construction con- 
tracts and road work recently by the 
rate cutting activity of outside compa- 
nies. In the opinion of some Philadel- 
phians their business might as well be 
suspended unless something is done to 

meet the cut rate competition. 





ALLOWED TO GIVE SURETY 


Stock fire insurance companies are 
permitted to give corporate surety in lieu 
of bond deposits when they enter Vir- 
ginia, under a bill passed by the state 
legislature in the session just finished. 
A bill that was killed would have re- 
quired foreign fire mutuals and recipro- 
cals to give bond from $10,000 to $50,000 
when entering the state. 





CULLEN’S BROTHER DEAD 
The deepest of sympathy has been ex- 
pressed to Vincent Cullen, vice-president 
of the National Surety, in the recent 
death of his brother, Joseph Cullen of 
Baltimore,.who was at one time con- 
nected with the American Bonding Co. 


Says Trustee’s Lot Is 
Not a Happy One 


VIEWS OF EDWARD I. TAYLOR 





Century Indemnity V.-P. Points to Pit- 
falis in Paying Money to Wrong 
Person; Cites Court Cases 





In the opinion of Edward I. Taylor, 
vice-president, Century Indemnity, the 
lot of a trustee of an estate is any- 
thing but a happy one. He believes that 
many trustees, executors, administrators 
and guardians have an erroneous con- 
ception of their legal status when they 
assume that everything they do in con- 
nection with the estate placed in their 

\w 





Bachrach 


EDWARD I. TAYLOR 


hands in such representative capacity is 
done for the estate and is binding upon 
it but not upon them personally. Writ- 
ing in the “Messenger,” house organ of 
the company, on this subject, Mr. Tay- 
lor says in part: 

“In a court of law a trustee having 
the legal title to real estate, tovether 
with the right of possession, is regard- 
ed as the owner of the property, hav- 
ing all the rights, and subject to all the 
liabilities of ownership. The duties of 
the trustee as owner make him person- 
ally liable for torts committed by him 
or by the agents and servants in his 
employ. 

“The trustee’s responsibility and lia- 
bility is personal and not representative. 
Thus, in an action brought against trus- 
tees in their representative capacity for 
an injury negligently caused bv their 
servant to a person walking on the side- 
walk, it was held that the law will not 
allow trust property to be impaired or 
dissipated through the negligente or im- 
providence of trustees. 

Beneficial Interest 

“The beneficial interest therein be- 
longs to the beneficiaries under the trust 
and it must be held intact for them. A 
trustee cannot create a lien on a trust 
estate in favor of a creditor or charge 
the trust estate even by his contract 
without express authority given by the 
instrument creating the trust. * * * 

“A trustee must use such care for the 
safety of the trust fund as a man of 
ordinary prudence uses in his own busi- 
ness of a similar nature. If a trustee 
so conducts himself, and a judgment is 
recovered against him personally, he 
may be allowed by the court reimburse- 
ment out of the funds of the estate if 
they are adequate. Property of the trust 
estate, however, cannot be used to reim- 
burse a trustee for expenses or losses 
incurred unless he has used good faith 
and common prudence. The fact that 
the trustee is indemnified by the estate 


in this manner does not in any wise cre- 
ate a direct liability on the part of the 
trust estate. 

“Thus in a Kentucky case the trus- 
tee was held personally liable for the 
death of a guest in a hotel fire, the ver- 
dict being in the sum of $6,000, and in 
a Texas case the trustees of the com- 
pany were held personally liable for in- 
juries to an employe of the company, 
4 verdict in that case being for $20,- 


How Trustee May Protect Himself 

“To summarize the situation, the trus- 
tee, executor, administrator or guardian 
is personally liable in the first instance, 
and if he has used good faith and com- 
mon prudence and can satisfy the court 
that he has done so, he may be reim- 
bursed out of the funds of the estate 
to the extent to which they are ade- 
quate. The trustee may protect himself 
against loss from liability imposed by 
law for his negligence or that of his 
agents or servants and also against loss 
from unfaithful and defaulting employes 
or. agents, just as every other business 
man protects himself against similar con- 
tingencies. 

“It is, therefore, difficult to see how 
a trustee who has failed to so protect 
himself can ever convince the court that 
he has used good faith and common 
prudence so as to be entitled to reim- 
bursement. out of the funds of the es- 
tate. In any event, unless he does pro- 
tect himself he must take the chance 
of being able to convince the court to 
which he presents his account that he 
has acted with due care and prudence 
in the management of the estate. 

“If he has been negligent in respect 
to these matters and has failed to pro: 
vide proper protection against loss to 
himself, will the court be apt to reim- 
burse him from the funds of the estate 
for a loss which is due to his neglect? 

“The trustee must further keep. in 
mind the fact that ‘in personal injury 
suits verdicts are often returned for 
very large amounts. If the estate is 
small, the verdict may exceed the en- 
tire value of the estate in which event 
even if reimbursement is allowed, he 
will haye to pay the excess from his own 
funds.” 





N. Y. STATE FUND REPORT 





Had Biggest Year in 1929 With $9,200,- 
642 Compensation Premiums; Ex- 
pense Ratio at Low Point 

The annual report of the New York 
State Fund for workmen’s compensation 
which was filed last week showed writ- 
ten premiums of $9,200,642 for 1929. This 
volume was not only a gain of 10% over 
the total of 1928 but was the largest 
production in the history of the Fund. 

The State Fund’s earned premiums 
for 1929 were $9,152,160, an increase of 
16% over 1928. As of December 31, 
1929, the surplus was $1,324,405 and the 
total admitted assets $18,013,596. The 
operating expense ratio was less than 
17% of the earned premiums, the low- 
est expense ratio of the Fund since 1922. 

Accidental injuries to industrial work- 
ers throughout the state increased great- 
ly in 1929, and the effect of the large 
number and high amounts of claims re- 
sulting is reflected in a reduced surplus 
figure in the State Fund report. The 
total costs incurred by the Fund on ac- 
count of accidents to workers during 
1929 was $7,849,288. 





TO STUDY STATE FUND PLAN 


Before concluding its session for 1930) 
the general assembly of Virginia voted 
for the appointment of a commission to 
investigate-and_report as to whether 1 
would be advisable to set up a state 1n- 
surance fund for workmen’s compensa- 
tion insurance. 





The local agencies of Phillips-Lackey 
Co. and Howard W. Saunders & Co. at 
Hampton. Va., have merged under the 
name of Lackey-Saunders Co., Inc. 
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: i Working Prospect Street 
| Will Pay 





















k 3 Recarptess of the name on the signpost, every business street 
; : | in your town is Prospect Street, and every business on it needs 
the protection of F idelity nail Surety Bonds. 4 Start at the Corner 
l, = 

Drug Store and explain this need to every proprietor ou the 
street. 4 You will find that “Working Prospect Street Will Pay.” 
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“How To Sell A Bank 





By B. CONWAY TAYLOR, 
Manager Richmond Office, United States F. & G. 


In the current issue of the United 
States F. & G. “Bulletin? Mr. Taylor 
points out that the agent as a friend of 
the banks in town should frequently visit 
these banks, check up on the bonding cov 
erages to make sure that changing con- 
d.tions have not left the bank poorly 
protected; also to see that the present 
bonding of the bank is properly effective. 
lle particularly stresses the need for an 
examination where no bankers’ blanket 
bonds are carried and individual bonds 
are placed on the employes. Mr. Taylor’s 
article follows: 

Banks, along with other institutions 
and persons, have two classes of con- 
tacts—the friendly and the unfriendly. 

The banks, of course, cherish their 
friends, and seek to the utmost of their 
ability to safeguard themselves against 
the efforts of their enemies. 

Of the enemies of the bank, one class 
enters openly. Of that class is the de- 
frauder, the check raiser, the forger and 
the dishonest employe. 

Members of the other class enter by 
stealth. They are the burglars and rob- 
bers. You, as a citizen of your com- 
munity, are a friend of the bank and a 
welcome customer or visitor, Even if 
you do not deal with all of the banks 
al your city or town, you can make 
yourself doubly welcome if you will as- 
sist the bank in building up its defenses 
against those who would “break through 
and steal.” 

Suggests Program of Action 

To walk into a bank, therefore, equip- 
ped with the means of saferuarding its 
funds to the utmost is the best way to 
enter the institution. We recommend 
the following program: 

Many banks, both large and small, 
have inadequate insurance protection. If 
they have bankers’ blanket bonds, such 
bonds are usually sufficient coverage 
only with respect to certain exposures. 
Usually fidelity coverage is too low; 
usually the burglary coverage is insuffi- 
cient to protect the total amount of 
cash and securities customarily kept in 
the vaults. What they need in such 
instances, obviously, is excess fidelity or 
burglary. 

If, on the other hand, they do not 
carry bankers’ blanket bonds, but de- 
pend on their straight fidelity coverage 
and straight burglary coverage, it is the 
rule rather than the exception that both 
schedules are arranged rather on a “hit- 
or-miss” basis. Perhaps the cashier may 
be covered with a substantial fidelity 
bond, and maybe the assistant cashiers 
and tellers may likewise be covered. 

But it is more than an even chance 
that the bookkeepers’ names are includ- 
ed in the schedule for five or ten thou- 
sand dollars, or even less, in defiance 
of the fact that even the most obscure 
ledger clerks from time to time have 
stolen tens of thousands of dollars. 
Within the last few years the Rich- 
mond branch office paid $25,000 to cov- 
er the shortage of a ledger clerk in a 
bank which, fortunately, was protected 
with a bankers’ blanket bond. This 
year we have had presented us a claim 
under a bankers’ blanket bond where 
the ledger clerk admitted to a shortage 
of approximately $25,000. 

Conditions to Check 

Visit your banks one by one. Seek 
out the proper officials, and ask per- 
mission to survey the bank’s coverages. 
The bartk should welcome your sugges- 
tion. Take a careful list of all the poli- 
cies or bonds covering the banks you 
visit. On the fidelity schedules chart 
the amounts covering all employes. As- 
certain when the bonds expire and by 
what companies they are carried. Ex- 
amine the burglary policies, and make 
notes of the carrying companies, the 
amounts of coverage, the premium. to- 
tals and expiration dates. and be certain 
to ascertain whether robbery, is included. 


Ascertain likewise whether the banks 
have bought any new safe or vault 
equipment since the policies were writ- 
ten, or whether any burglar alarms have 
been installed or night watchmen em- 
ployed. Carry your foot-rule along, and 
measure the thickness of steel in the 
vault and safe doors and make a note 
of the manufacturers of such safes or 
vaults. As far as the vaults are con- 
cerned. ascertain whether they are con- 
crete, brick or steel, and the thickness 
of the walls. Be sure to differentiate 
between fire-proof and_ burglar-proof 
doors. Ascertain whether money and 
securities are kept all in one safe, or 
whether they are divided among two or 
more safes. 

Ascertain whether the banks carry 
messenger holdup, and in what amounts. 
In order the most conveniently to chart 
this information, we suggest that you 
carry along regular bank burglary appli- 
cation forms, which will suggest ques- 
tions to you, or, better still, one of our 
survey ‘forms. 





A. S. RIFKIN JOINS COMMERCIAL 





Leaves “National Underwriter” to Man- 
age A. & H. Department of Its Brook- 
lyn Office: His Background 

Albert S. Rifkin, formerly with the 
“National Underwriter” as its resident 
manager in New York City. this week 
inined the Commercial Casualty as acci- 
dent and health manager in its Brook- 
lyn branch office. The accident and 
health department under Mr. Rifkin will 
be extensively developed. 

Mr. Rifkin has been with the “Nation- 
al Underwriter” for the past five years 
and the experience he has_ gained 
through contracts with companies, ex- 
tensive sales work and the reporting of 
meetings and conventions will serve as 
a background in his new post. He is 
thoroughly posted on accident and health 
company activities by reason of a study 
he made of this end of the business while 
with the “National Underwriter.” 


NEW POST FOR H. M. ELY 

Henry M. Ely has joined the home of- 
fice staff of the Public Indemnity as 
superintendent of plate glass and bur- 
glary lines. He was formerly with the 
Constitution Indemnity as superintendent 
of the casualty department in its New- 
ark branch office. 


FRANKLIN SURETY EXPANDS 

The Franklin Surety, one of the fast- 
est growing of the newer companies, 
has entered into a lease for one-half 
of the third floor of its home office 
building at 123 William street, New 
York, making the third expansion move 
of the company during the past year. 


GLOBE’S NEW ACCIDENT POLICY 
The Globe Indemnity came out this 
week with a new accident policy, Form 
ZX, designed to give special coverage 
for automobile accidents. It contains 
a special clause providing double indem- 
nity for passenger automobile accidents 
or from being struck by an auto while 
upon or crossing streets or highways. 


OPENS KANSAS CITY BRANCH 

The Equitable Casualty & Surety has 
opened a branch office at Kansas City 
in charge of W. J. Gibbons who was 
formerly connected with the Nationai 
Surety. This office will supervise the 
entire state of Kansas and western Mis- 
souri. 


MAKES TWO APPOINTMENTS 

The Standard Surety & Casualty has 
named the County Agency of Atlantic 
Highlands, N. J., and J. P. Bond of 
Bayonne, N. J. as its general agents 
for casualty and surety lines, 

















A. W. Whitney’s Activity 
In Child Safety Field 


AT WORK ON NAT’L CAMP CODE 





Spent Two Days in Washington, D. C., 
Recently at President Hoover’s Child 
Health Conference 





Prof. Albert W. Whitney, associate 
general manager of the National Bureau 
of Casualty & Surety Underwriters, is 
one of the most active workers in the 
cause of child safety in the country. For 
some years past he has given the Nation- 





PROF. ALBERT W. WHITNEY > 


al Safety Council the benefit of his broad 
experience as vice-president in charge 
of its educational division which is spon- 
sored by the National Bureau. He has 
increased the scope and importance of 
this division to such an extent that its 
activities now include almost every phase 
of child safety and education. 


Another movement which has enlisted 
Prof. Whitney’s support is the estab- 
lishment of a national camp safety code. 
The National Safety Council is co-op- 
erating with a number of other national 
organizations toward this goal. Under 
his supervision a survey into camping 
conditions is now being conducted by a 
student at Columbia University, a grad- 
uate fellowship having been established 
for this purpose by the National Bureau. 
A test case of about 125 camps last sum- 
mer showed that there were approxi- 
mately 5,000 accidents and illnesses of a 
serious nature. These were the best of 
the camps for boys and girls conducted 
by a dozen major organizations. It is 
expected that the preparation of stand- 
ards for camp hygiene and sanitation will 
considerably reduce such accidents. A 
bibliography on the subject has been pre- 
pared of .which 10,000 copies were dis- 
tributed. 

Had a Busy Week 


As an indication of Prof. Whitney’s 
prominence in the child safety field he 
crowded into one week last month the 
following: two days spent at the Nation- 
al Bureau offices; two days in Atlantic 
City at a meeting of the department of 
superintendents of the National Educa- 
tion Association; in attendance at a 
meeting in Chicago of the Camp Direc- 
tors’ Association where the national 
camp safety code was discussed, and 
two days at Washington, D. C., as one 
of the sub- committee chairmen in Pres- 
ident Hoover’s White House Conference 


on Child Health and Protection. Prof. 
Whitney’s particular interest was in the 
school child health section and he con- 
ferred with the president on this  sub- 
ject during the conference. 


ANNUAL CALL FOR EXPERIENCE 








N. Y. Department Asks Companies to 
Have Data Into Designated Agencies 
by July 1 

The New York insurance department 
called upon the casualty and surety 
companies, both stock and mutual, this 
week to file their annual classified ex- 
perience of the various lines of business 
written in compliance with the state in- 
surance law. This experience should be 
filed on or before July 1 with the fol- 
lowing agencies designated by the De- 
partment: 

National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters for automobile public lia- 
bility, all other lines of public liability, 
automobile property damage, property 
damage and collision; automobile col- 
lision ; burglary, robbery and theft. Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board— 
workmen’s compensation; W. F. Moore 
Bureau—plate glass insurance. (Compa- 
nies, members of the plate glass depart- 
ment of the National Bureau -of Casu- 
altv & Surety Underwriters, shall file 
their plate glass insurance statistics with 
this bureau.) 

Boiler & Engineering Insurance Ser- 
vice Bureau, 1 Park avenue, New York 
City, steam boiler, engine and machin- 
ery; flywheel; turbine; electrical inter- 
ruption. 

Towner Rating Bureau, fidelity and 
surety. Ocean Accident & Guarantee 
Corp., credit insurance. 

Classified experience of the mutuals is 
to be filed with the National Association 
of Mutual Casualty Companies. 





TO MANAGE INDIANA BRANCH 


C. E. Scheidker, formerly special agent 
of the Union Indemnity, has been made 
manager of the Indiana branch office 
of the Union Indemnity and the New 
York Indemnity in Indianapolis. Origi- 
nally a general agent, Mr. Scheidker left 
this end of the business to go with the 
United States F. & G. He has been 
connected with the Union Indemnity for 
the past five years. 





Late Fire News 








SPECIAL AGENTS DINE 

About seventy-five members of the 
New Jersey Special Agents’ Association 
oe Be a beefsteak dinner at the Ridge- 
wood, N. J., Elks’ Club Monday even- 
ing. The guests of the evening included 
Wilfred Kurth, president, and Harold 
V. Smith, vice-president, of the Home. 





CENTRAL FIRE OFFICERS 

The Central Fire of Baltimore has 
elected Charles H. Baetjer, Bernard A. 
Grob and Herbert M. Benjamin vice- 
presidents of the company. Mr. Baetjer 
is a member of the banking house of 
J. S. Wilson, Jr. & Co. of Baltimore 
and the other two were previously sec- 
retaries of the Central Fire. 





BIEBERSON HEADS WHEELING 
The directors of the Wheeling Fire 
last week elected Henry Bierberson 
president to succeed the late William 
F. Stifel who died on February 19. Mr. 
Bierberson was vice-president and has 
been associated with the company since 
1883. Secretary O. E. Strauch was 
elected vice-president and secretary. 





BROOKLYN FIRE DIVIDEND 
The Brooklyn Fire of the Corroon & 
Revnolds group has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 6%, payable April 1 to stock- 
holders of record March 20. 
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GLOBE INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


A. DUNCAN REID, President 
ADMINISTRATION OFFICE: NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1929 








ASSETS 
Reel Hunte antl Monga 65... oe oo eee % 1,588,934.66 
Railroad and: Miscellaneous Bonds........ ... eae 17,748,410.00 
United States, State and Municipal Bonds............. 6,893,140.00 
Public Utility and Miscellaneous Stocks............... 4,242,182.00 
Cal it Chew Oa es cee ce 2,052,285.81 
Premiums in Course of Collection.... .............. 4,037,166.12 
Intevest Duc and Accsmed: 2... 2... 5 ee iat 329,974.80 
Ledger. Balances Seetee 2s. ee 731,522.20 
$37,623,615.59 
LIABILILTIES 

pe eee eee, $12,802,226.55 
Special Reserve for Losses Incurred but not Reported... 1,200,000.00 
Resseve fee Pree eich... 8,815,037.25 
Reserve for Taxes and Sundry Accounts.. ........... 804,253.00 
Renee Gar See a ee eS. 863,767.33 

Voluntary Reserve for Contingencies including fluctuation 
in market value of Securities................... 5,638,331.46 

Cn HR gs $2,500,000.00 
Se aa ee st 5,000,000.00 7,500,000.00 
$37,623,615.59 


To brokers, agents and the insuring public we wish to express our sincere appreciation for 
their patronage during the past year, which has enabled the GLOBE to retain its outstanding position 
in the casualty-surety field. 


With a view to maintaining GLOBE Service on a plane of unsurpassed excellence, our facilities 
have been materially augmented and our undivided efforts, as always, will continue to be expended 
to the end that the confidence reposed in the GLOBE by producers and assureds may be completely 
justified. 


NEW YORK CITY OFFICES: 
Thomas J. Grahame, 


Vice-President 
Uptown Branch Principal Office Brooklyn Branch 
1 Pershing Square 59 Maiden Lane ; 26 Court Street 
ASHland 3927 BEEkman 9400 TRiangle 7466 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds—Casualty Insurance of All Kinds 
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New York Departmental Bills 


(Continued from Page 24) 


nies to obtain large loans, and to have 
such loans guaranteed by the surety 
company with which they are connected. 
This is a dangerous practice which 
should not be encouraged. The provi- 
sions of the present section 36 do not, 
to my mind, prohibit such a transaction. 
I am, therefore, submitting for your con- 
sideration an amendment to this section 
which will prohibit any insurance com- 
pany from guaranteeing in any manner 
the financial obligation of any of its 
officers or directors. 

Section 55 of the insurance law deals 
with the obtaining of insurance upon the 
life of a person without the consent of 
the insured, and in that section limita- 
tion is placed upon the amount of in- 
surance that a parent may obtain upon 
the life of a child. The limitations are, 
according to the standards of the pres- 
ent day, unreasonable. The legislatures 
of various states have, from time to 
time, considerably increased the amounts 
of insurance which parents may procure 
upon the lives of their children. The 
present limitations may be briefly stated 
as follows: Insurance on infants under 
the age of one year is limited to $20. 
This amount of insurance may be in- 
creased slightly from year to year, but 
the maximum amount of insurance that 
a parent may obtain upon the life of a 
child between the ages of fourteen years 
and fourteen years,. six months, is only 


The proposed amendment will modify 
the present limitations under section 55. 
If adopted, insurance on infants between 
the ages of one and two years is in- 
creased to $200. and proportionate in- 
creases are made according to the age 
of the infant so that a child between 
the ages of fourteen years and fourteen 
vears, six months, mav be insured by 
the parent or parents: of such child in 
an amount not to exceed $1.500. TI be- 
lieve such increases, as surgested in mv 
proposed amendment, to he reasonable 
and warranted bv the existing standards 
of the present day. 

Time Limit on Formation of Companies 

The only provision of law which 
places the limitation upon the time with- 
in which a stock corporation may be 
formed is found in section 30 of the 
general corporation law. This section 
provides that any corporation which 
does not complete its organization, com- 
mence business and assume its corporate 
duties within two years from the date 
of incorporation may be dissolved in an 
action brought for that purpose by the 
attorney general. There have been very 
many unsuccessful attempts on the part 
of promoters and those interested in the 
organization of insurance companies. 
The result has been that subscribers to 
the stock of such companies have had 
their money held by such promoters un- 
der the terms of subscription agree- 
ments for a period of two years, only 
to have the promotion of such insurance 
company fail and their money returned. 

I believe that there should be some 
provision in the insurance law which 
would limit the period within which in- 
surance companies may organize, and 
that, upon failure to comply, the Super- 
intendent of Insurance be empowered 
to liquidate such corporations. Accord- 
ingly, I have submitted proposed new 
section 66-A which, if adopted, will limit 
the period within which an insurance 
company may be organized to one year 
from the date of incorporation, and an 
amendment to the present section 63 of 
the insurance law which will empower 
the Superintendent of Insurance to liqui- 
date such a corporation should it fail to 
meet the requirements of section 66-A. 

Falling Aircraft Protection 

During the past year there has been 
great public demand by property own- 
ers in the state of New York, especially 
those living in the vicinity of airports, 
that fire and casualty insurance corpora- 
tions be permitted to afford them the 


necessary coverage so that they might 
be in a position to recover for the dam- 
age to or destruction of their property 
caused by falling aircraft. It is ques- 
tionable whether or not the provisions of 
the present subdivision 9 of section 70, 
and section 110 will permit insurance 
companies to issue policies which would 
afford the protection against such a haz- 
ard. I am, therefore, submitting pro- 
posed amendments to subdivision 9 of 
section 70 and section 110 which will 
give to the casualty and fire insurance 
companies operating in New York state 
the right to issue such forms of cover- 
age. 

Subdivision 5 of section 8&4 provides 
that annuities deferred to ten or more 
years, and written in connection with 
life or term insurance shall be valued on 
the same mortality table from which the 
consideration or premiums were com- 
puted. It is proposed that this subdivi- 
sion be amended so that the provision 
relating to annuities deferred ten or 
more years be made permissible rather 
than mandatory. On account of the wide 
variety of the deferred annuity forms, 
some chosen by the insured and some 
by the beneficiary, either with or with- 
out optional benefits, and where the 
chance of selection against the company 
may or may not be present, it seems 
advisable to allow companies a certain 
freedom in the choice of the valuation 
standard. The proposed amendment 
merely gives the companies a choice of 
valuing such deferred annuities by the 
same mortality table from which the 
consideration or premiums were com- 
puted, or by the regular annuity stand- 
ard. whichever that may be. 

Would Curb Marine Cos. on Bank 

Business 

Banks, brokerage houses and financial 
institutions, desiring to obtain a form of 
policy that will adequately insure them 
against all hazards respecting the securi- 
ties which they handle, have, in some 
instances, obtained such a form of cov- 
erage from marine insurance corpora- 
tions. These policies necessarily include 
insurances which can only be written 
under the powers conferred on casualty 
and surety insurance companies. These 
policies are ordinarily written under 
what is known as an inland marine form, 
and policies written under such form are 
exempt from the rating sections of the 
insurance law, to wit, sections 141 and 
141-B. 

It seems dangerous to permit marine 
companies to write this class of business 
at a rate which is apparently inadequate. 
While the companies issuing such forms 
of policies are not subject to the rating 
laws of the state of New York, they will, 
for the purpose of unfairly competing 
with casualty and surety companies, re- 
duce the rate for the purposes of com- 
petition to such a degree that the total 
premiums will not be sufficient to meet 
the losses which must, in due time, be 
met. 

The amendments which I propose to 
the above mentioned rating sections will 
require that all risks of the above nature 
be written are rates approved by the Su- 
perintendent of Insurance. 

Section 262 deals with the classification 
of co-operative fire insurance corpora- 
tions and the limitations of the opera- 
tions of such corporations. It will be 
noted that this section was added by 
chapter 328 of the laws of 1910, and since 
that time there has been no amendment 
which would modify the limitations 
placed upon such corporations to a de- 
gree commensurate with the natural 
progress and development of the busi- 
ness conducted by such -corporations. 
The proposed amendments to this sec- 
tion which I will submit are, I believe, 
conservative and constructive in charac- 
ter, and really required in the line of 
progress. 

Under subdivision 1 of section 341-A 
of the-insurance law a mutual automo- 


Influence of Safety Work 
On Compensation Rates 


L. S. SENIOR TALKS ON RESULTS 


Rating Board Chief Also Concerned 
Over Inaccuracies in Payroll Rec- 
ords; His Conclusions 








In an informative talk before the re- 
cent Greater New York safety congress, 
Leon S. Senior, manager of the Com- 
pensation Inspection Rating Board, told 
how the results of organized safety 
work in industrial plants have a direct 
bearing upon insurance. He said such 
results are reflected in (1) the experi- 
ence of the individual risk; (2) the ex- 
perience of the class and (3) the com- 
pensation costs assessed upon industry 
as a whole. He said further: a 

“The importance of organized safety 
work cannot be overestimated, on ac- 
count of its influence in reducing mis- 
fortune and economic loss and decreas- 
ing insurance costs. But employers 
should also be give to appreciate the im- 
portant fact that payroll figures con- 
stitute a vital part of the rate-making 
formula and that insurance rates will 
be correct only if founded on true in- 
formation as respects both payrolls and 
losses. 

“Payrolls are reported by. classifica- 
tion and represent audits made by the 
companies. There is a weak spot about 
these payrolls. Most employers are hon- 
est, keep true accounts and submit true 
payroll records to the companies’ audi- 
tors. Imperfect records, however, are 
not infrequent and occasional deceit is 
practiced upon the insurance company 
by a dishonest employer who is willing 
to gain a temporary advantage by giving 
wrong payroll information. Perhaps he 
doesn’t realize the real nature of the 
situation and the temporarv character of 
his advantage, since in the long run in- 
adequate payrolls produce higher pre- 
mium rates. He thus injures himself as 
well as his neighbors. The honest em- 
ployer suffers through the dishonestry 
of his neighbor who by defrauding the 
company is also defrauding his col- 
league in the business. In this vicious 
circle is finally drawn the consumer, the 
last victim in the endless chain.” 


MAKE CINCINNATI APPOINTMENT 

The Joseph E. Blackwell Insurance 
Agency, Inc., of Cincinnati has been ap- 
pointed general agent of the Standard 
Surety & Casualty for casualty and 
surety lines. This firm was established 
in 1919 by Joseph E. Blackwell, presi- 
dent. It is one of the representative in- 
surance agencies in Cincinnati and while 
its business is confined principally to 
that city it also maintains a well es- 
tablished sub-agency plant in the sur- 
rounding counties. 


L. S. HAWKINS WITH GLOBE 

The Globe Indemnity has appointed 
Lockwood S. Hawkins as supervisor of 
casualty underwriting at its Brooklyn 
branch office, located at 26 Court street. 
FE. M. Fitzgerald is superintendent of 
the office. 














bile casualty insurance company organ- 
ized under article 10-B of the insurance 
law may, by acquiring a surplus of 
$100,000, and amending its charter and 
by-laws in accordance with section 52 
of the insurance law, acquire the power 
to transact the kinds of insurance speci- 
fied either in section 185, in clause (a) 
of subdivision 1 of section 186, or in any 
one of the other kinds of insurance 
specified in any one of subdivisions 2, 
3, 5, 6, 8, 9, 10 or 11 of section 70 of 
the Insurance Law. 

The amendment proposed in this sec- 
tion requires, before such a corporation 
be permitted to acquire the power to 
transact the kinds of insurance above 
specified, that they shall have acquired 
a surplus of $300,000 instead of the 
amount now provided by this section, 


to wit,. $100,000. 
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Creditors - Debtors 
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estate proves insolvent, as long as the 
beneficiaries are individuals and not his 
own estate, his investment in life insur- 
ance is absolutely safe from the claims 
of his creditors. Heretofore a man could 
achieve this result only by making gifts 
to members of his family. Now, with- 
out making a gift and without surrender- 
ing control, by means of life insurance he 
can achieve the same result. At the 
same time creditors are not injured be- 
cause the type of man who will put his 
savings in life insurance to provide for 
his dependents in case of death is not 
the type of debtor of which creditors 
need be afraid. The rights which they 
had under Section 52 were practically 
paper rights, never aiding the creditors 
but most effectively destroying life in- 
surance. I have been told by those in 
a position. to judge that the value of 
life insurance in this state has been 
greatly enhanced by the enactment of 
Section 55A and the courts’ decisions 
which we have discussed today and un- 
questionably you will be able to obtain 
applications for new insurance from 
those whom you will make to realize this 
added value of insurance, and, further- 
more, you and your association ought to 
earn the gratitude of pre-existing policy- 
holders for the work which you could 
unselfishly have undertaken in their be- 


half. and by which they received this - 


enhanced value of their insurance hold- 
ings.” 





LOWER VIRGINIA TAX 

Tax on gross premiums of companies 
writing workmen’s compensation in Vir- 
ginia has been reduced from 3%4% to 
2%4% by the legislature. Proceeds from 
this tax defray the costs of administer- 
ing the compensation act and have been 
more than was needed. 











